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SOMETHING NEW! 





A BOON TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


who follow the Parisian style of pur- 
chasing Table Supplies frequently; 











“A Ferris Square” 
of Boneless Bacon; 


Weighing about two pounds, is sold at forty cents per square, by 





DEALERS IN CHOICE 
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THIS NEW STYLE OF BACON [&° which we have secured 


Ghe“*Ferris’ Delicious Hams 
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THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT OF OUR DAY* 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 
First Paper 


N the past, as we have seen, no such 
thing as the parasitism of the entire 
body or large majority of the females 
inhabiting any territory was possible. 
Beneath that body of women of the . 

dominant class or race, who did not 
labor either mentally or physically, there has always 
been of necessity a vast body of females who not only 
performed the crude physical toil essential to the ex- 
istence of society before the introduction of mechani- 
cal methods of production, but who were compelled 
to labor the more intensely because there was a 
parasite class above them to be maintained by their i/ 
physical toil. The more the female parasite flourished ff 
of old in one class, the more certainly all women of 
other classes were compelled to labor only too ex- HI 
cessively; and ultimately these females and their [ 
descendants were apt to supplant the more enervated ag 
class above them. In the absence of machinery and 
of a vast employment of the motor forces of nature, \ 
parasitism could only threaten a comparatively small | 
section of any community, and a minute section of 
the human race as a whole. Female parasitism in | 
the past resembled gout, a disease only dangerous to 
the overfed, pampered few, never to the population 

of society as a whole. At the present day, so enor- |,/( 

mous has been the advance made in the substitution 4 B| 

of mechanical force for crude, physical, human -) 
exertion (mechanical force being employed not mere- 
deine ly in the manufacture of food and clothing, or in the NS 

shaping of feeding-bottles, and the creation of artifi- VY) 

cial foods as substitutes for mother’s milk!) that it 

is now not possible for a small and wealthy section | 
of women in each civilized community to be main- |«2«« 
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tained without performing any of the ancient 
crude physical labors of their sex, and without 
depending on slavery of, or any vast increase 
in the labor of, other classes of females; but 
this condition has been reached by that 
large mass of women who, in civilized societies, 
form the intermediate class between poor and 
rich. During the next fifty years, so rapid will 
undoubtedly be the spread of the material con- 
ditions of civilization, both in the societies 
at present civilized, and in societies still at 
present unpermeated by our material civili- 
zation, that the ancient forms of female do- 
mestie physical labor of even the women 
of the poorest classes will be little or not at 
all required; their place being taken, not by 
other females, but by always increasingly 
perfected labor-saving machinery. 

Thus female parasitism, which in the past 
threatened only a minute section of earth’s 
women, under existing conditions threatens 
vast masses, and may, under future condi- 
tions, threaten the entire body. 

If woman is content to leave to the male 
all labor in the new and all-important fields 
which are rapidly opening before the race; 
if, as the old forms of domestic labor slip 
from her forever and inevitably, she does not 
grasp the new, it is inevitable that, ulti- 
mately, not merely a class, but the whole body 
of females in civilized societies must sink into 
a state of more or less absolute dependence.* 

As new forms of natural force are master- 
ed, and mechanical appliances perfected, it 
will be quite possible for the male half of all 
civilized races (and, therefore, ultimately of 


all) to absorb the entire field of intellectual, 


human labor, machinery, and the enslaved 
forces of nature performing the crude and 


* How real is this apparently very remote dan- 
ger is interestingly illustrated by a proposition 
gravely made a few years ago by a man of note 
in England. He proposed that a compulsory 
provision be made for at least the women of 
the upper and middle classes, by which they 
might be maintained through life entirely with- 
out regard to any productive labor they might 
perform, not even the passive labor of repro- 
duction being of necessity required of them. 

That this proposal was received, by the women 
striving to reconstruct the relation of the mod- 
ern woman to life, without acclamation and with 
scorn may have surprised its maker; but with 
no more reason for surprise than that man 
would have, who, seeing a number of persons 
anxious to escape the infection of some con- 
tagious disease, should propose as a cure to 
inoculate them all with it in its most virulent 
form. 


rough labors of life, which formed in the 
past the field of woman’s domestic labor; and 
it would be entirely possible for the female 
half of the human race to sink into a condi- 
tion of complete and helpless sex parasitism. 
Sex parasitism, therefore, presents itself at 
the end of the nineteenth century in a guise 
in which it has never presented itself in 
the history of the past. It threatens now not 
merely a small class of women, but large 
masses, and ultimately the entire body. We, 
the women of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, stand, therefore, in a position the 
gravity and importance of which were not 
equalled by those of any of our forerunners 
in ancient civilizations. As we master and 
rise above, or fall and are conquered by, the 
difficulties of our position, will be the future 
not merely of our own class, not even of our 
own race alone, but that also of those vast 
masses who are following on in the wake 
of our civilization. The decision we are 
called on to make is a decision for the race; 
behind us comes on the tread of incalculable 
millions of feet. 

There is thus no truth in the assertion so 
often made, even by thoughtful persons, that 
the male labor question and the woman’s 
question of our day are completely one, and 
that should the women of the European race 
of to-day but wait peacefully till the males 
had solved their problem, they would find 
that their own had been solved at the same 
time. 

Were the entire male labor problem of this 
age satisfactorily settled to-morrow; were 
all the unemployed or uselessly employed 
males of both ends of society, whom the 
changes of modern civilization have robbed 
of their ancient forms of labor, so educated 
and trained that they were perfectly fitted 
for the new conditions of life; and were the 
material benefits and intellectual possibili- 
ties which the substitution of mechanical for 
human labor now makes possible to humanity, 
no longer absorbed by the few, but dispersed 
among the whole mass of males in return 
for their trained labor—yet, the woman’s la- 
bor problem might be further from satisfac- 
tory solution than it is to-day; and, if it were 
affected at all, might be affected for the 
worse. It is wholly untrue that fifty pounds 
or two thousand, earned by the male as the 
result of physical or mental toil, if half of 
it be spent in supporting non-laboring fe- 
males, whether as wives, sisters, or mothers, 
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is the same thing to the female or to the race 
as though half that sum had been earned by 
her own exertion, either directly as wages, 
or indirectly by toiling for those whose wages 
supported her. For the moment, truly, the 
woman so tended lies softer and warmer than 
had she been compelled to exert herself ;— 
ultimately, intellectually, morally, and even 
physically, the difference in the effect on the 
individua] and on the race is the difference 
between advance and degradation, between 
life and death. The increased wealth of the 
male no more of necessity benefits and raises 
the female upon whom he expends it, than 
the increased wealth of his mistress neces- 
sarily benefits, mentally or physically, a 
poodle, because she can then give him a down 
cushion in place of one of feathers, and 
chicken in place of beef. The wealthier the 
males of a society become, the greater the 
temptation both to themselves and to the 
females connected with them to drift toward 
female parasitism. 

The readjustment of the position of the 
male worker, if it lead to a more equitable 
distribution of wealth among males, might 
indeed diminish slightly the accompanying 
tendency to parasitism in the very wealthiest 
female class; but it would, on the other hand, 
open up exactly those conditions which make 
parasitism possible to millions of women to- 
day leading healthy and active lives.* 

That the two problems are not identical 
is shown, if indeed evidence were needed, by 
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the fact that those males most actively em- 
ployed in attempting to readjust the rela- 
tions of the mass of laboring males to the 
new conditions of life, are sometimes precise- 
ly those males who are most blindly opposed 
to woman in her attempts to readjust her own 
position. Not by the members of those pro- 
fessions generally regarded as the strong- 
holds of obstructionism and prejudice, has 
a mage short-sighted opposition often been 
made to the attempts of women to enter into 
new fields of social toil, than has again and 
again been made by male hand - workers, 
whether as isolated individuals or in their 
corporate capacity as trades unions. They 
have, at least in some instances, endeavored 
to exclude women, not merely from new fields 
of intellectual and social labor, but even from 
those ancient fields of textile manufacture 
and hand-craft which have through all the 
generations of the past been woman’s. The 
patent and undeniable fact that, where the 
male labor movement flourishes, the woman 
movement also flourishes, rises not in any 
way from the fact that they are absolutely 
identical, but that the same healthy ana 
virile condition in a race or society gives 
birth to both. 

As two streams rising from one fountain 
head and running a parallel course through 
long reaches may yet remain radically dis- 
tinct, one finding its way satisfactorily to 
the sea, while the other loses itself in sand or 
becomes a stagnant marsh, so our modern 





*The fact cannot be too often dwelt upon 
that parasitism is not necessarily connected with 
any definite amount of wealth. Any sum sup- 
plicd to individuals which will so far satisfy 
them as to enable them to live without exertion 
may absolutely parasitize them; while vast 
wealth (unhealthy as its effects tend to be) may 
upon certain rare and noble natures exert hard- 
ly any enervating or deleterious influence. An 
amusing illustration of the different points at 
which enervation is reached by different females 
came under our own observation. The wife of 
an American millionaire was visited by a wo- 
man, the daughter, and also the widow, of a small 
professional man, who stated that she was in 
need of food and clothing. The millionaire’s 
wife gave her a leg of mutton and two valuable 
dresses. ‘the woman proceeded to whine, though 
in vigorous health, that she had no one to carry 
them home for her, and could not think of carry- 
ing them herself. The American, the descendant 
of generations of able, laboring New England 
Puritan women, tucked the leg of mutton under 
one arm and the bundle of clothes under the oth- 
er, and walked off down the street, followed by 
the astonished pauper parasite. 


The most hopeless case of female degeneration 
we ever came into contact with was that of the 
daughter of a poor English officer on half pay 
who had to exist on a few hundred a year. This 
woman could neither cook her own food nor 
make her own clothes, nor was she engaged in 
any social, political, or intellectual labor of any 
kind whatsoever. Though able to dance for a 
night or to play tennis for an afternoon, she was 
yet hardly able to do her own hair or attire her- 
self in her own clothing, and appeared abso- 
lutely to have lost all power of compelling herself 
to do anything which was at the moment fa- 
tiguing or displeasing—as all labor is apt to be, 
however great its ultimate joy and reward. In 
a life of twenty-eight years this woman had prob- 
ably not contributed one hour’s earnest toil to 
the increase of the sum total of productive hu- 
man labor. Surrounded with acres of cultivable 
land, she would probably have preferred to lie 
down and die of hunger, rather than cultivate 
half an acre for food. This is an extreme 
case; but the ultimate effect of parasitism is 
always a paralysis of the will and an inability 
to compel one’s self into any course of action 
for the moment unpleasurable and exhaustive. 
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male and female movements, taking their 
rise from the same material conditions in 
modern civilization, and presenting endless 
and close analogies with one another in their 
course of development, yet remain radically 
and fundamentally distinct. Success in the 
one movement does in no way necessarily im- 
ply success in the other; by both movements 
the future of the race must be profoundly 
modified for good or evil; both touch the race 
in a manner absolutely vital; but both will 
have to be fought out on their own ground and 
independently. It will be only by determined, 
conscious, and persistent action on the part 
of woman that the solution of her own labor 
problem will proceed co-extensively with that 
of the other. 

How distinct, though similar, is the under- 
lying motive of the two movements is mani- 
fested most clearly by this fact, that, while the 
male labor movement takes its rise mainly 
among the poor and hand-laboring classes, 
where the material pressure of the modern 
conditions of life fall heaviest, and where 
the danger of physical suffering and even ex- 
tinction under that pressure is felt, the wo- 
man’s labor movement, on the other hand, 
has taken its rise almost as exclusively among 
the wealthier, cultured, and brain-laboring 
classes, where alone the danger of enervation 
through non-employment exists for the fe- 
male. The male labor movement is, in its 
ultimate essence, an endeavor on the part of a 
section of the race to save itself from ex- 
treme physical suffering and even extinction 
under the modern conditions of life; the fe- 
male labor movement is an endeavor on the 
part of a section of the race to save itself 
from inactivity and degeneration, and this even 
at the immediate cost of most heavy loss in 
material comfort and ease to the individuals 
composing it. The male labor movement is, 
directly, in the first place, material and more 
or less self-seeking, though its ultimate reac- 
tion on society, by saving the poorer members 
from the degradation of dependency and 
want, is undoubtedly wholly social and abso- 
lutely essential for the health and continued 
development of the race; the woman’s move- 
ment, on the other hand, is, directly, and in 
the first place, social and intellectual in its 
aim, its ultimate ends to be attained, if at- 
tained at all, only at the cost of more or 
less intense, immediate, personal’ ‘suffering 
and renunciation; though eventually, if 
brought to a satisfactery conclusion, it will 


undoubtedly tend to the material and physi- 
cal well-being of woman as well as that of her 
male descendants. The coming half-century 
will be a time of peculiar strain, as mankind 
seeks rapidly to adjust moral ideals and so- 
cial relationships to new and continually un- 
folding material conditions. If these two 
great movements of our age, having this as 
their object, can be brought into close har- 
mony and co-operation, the readjustment will 
be the sooner and the more painlessly accom- 
plished; but, for the moment, the two move- 
ments, alike in their origin, and alike in their 
methods of procedure, remain distinct. 

It is this fact—the consciousness on the 
part of the woman taking share in the wo- 
man’s movement of our age, that her efforts 
are not and cannot be of immediate advan- 
tage to herself, but that they almost of neces- 
sity and immediately lead, in most cases, to 
loss and renunciation—which gives to this 
movement its very peculiar tone, setting it 
apart from the large mass of economic move- 
ments, placing it rather in a line with those 
vast religious developments which, at the in- 
terval of ages, have swept across humanity, 
irresistibly modifying and reorganizing it. 

It is the perception of this fact, that, not 
for herself, nor even for fellow-women alone, 
but for the benefit of humanity at large, does 
she seek to readjust herself to life, which 
lends to her most superficial attempt at re- 
adjustment a certain dignity and importance. 

It is this profound hidden conviction 
which removes from the sphere of the ridicu- 
lous the attitude of the feeblest little woman 
who waves her poor little “ woman’s rights ” 
flag on the edge of a platform, and which 
causes us to forgive even her most passionate 
denunciations, not always wisely thought 
out, in which she would represent the evils 
of woman’s condition as wrongs intention- 
ally inflicted upon her, where they are the 
inevitable results of ages.of social movement. 

It is this overshadowing consciousness of 
a large impersonal obligation which removes 
from the sphere of the wholly contemptible, 
even the most abortive endeavors, on the part 
of those women whose wealth and condition 
impel them irresistibly towards parasitism, to 
arouse themselves, and to take even the most 
trivial share in political or philanthropic 
labors. It is this which removes from the 
domain of the insignificant the action of 
each young girl who leaves a home of com- 
fort or luxury for a city garret, where, in 
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solitude and under that stern pressure which 
is felt by all individuals in arms against the 
trend of their environment, she seeks to ac- 
quire the knowledge necessary for entering 
on a new form of labor. It is this profound 
conviction which animates her that makes 
not less than heroic the figure of the little 
half-starved student, battling against gigan- 
tie odds to take her place beside man in the 
fields of modern intellectual toil, and which, 
whether she succeed or fail, makes her a land- 
mark in the course of our human evolution. 
It is this consciousness of large impersonal 
ends to be attained, and towards the attain- 
ment of which each individual is bound to 
play her part, however small, which removes 
from the domain of the unnecessary, and 
raises to importance, the action of each wo- 
man who resists the tyranny of fashions in 
dress or bearing, which matters are indeed in 
themselves the outcome and the seal of wo- 
man’s parasitic condition. 

It is this consciousness which renders al- 
most of solemn importance the efforts of the 
individual female after physical or mental 
self-culture and expansion, this which fills 
with an almost lofty enthusiasm the heart 
of the young girl who, it may be, in some 
distant European colony, in some solitary 
farm-house, deep into the night bends over 
her books with the passion and fervor with 
which an early Christian may have bent over 
the pages of his Scriptures, feeling that, it 
may be, she fits herself by each increase of 
knowledge for she knows not what duties 
towards the world m the years to come. It 
is this consciousness of great impersonal ends, 
to be brought, if imperceptibly, yet still 
nearer, by her action, which gives to many a 
woman strength for renunciation of all the 
external honor legal marriage can confer, 
if it offers her only parasitism, and which 
enables her sometimes to accept poverty, toil, 
and the renunciation of motherhood—that 
crowning beatitude of woman’s existence 
which, and which alone, compensates her for 
the sufferings of womanhood—in the convic- 
tion that, by so doing, she makes more possi- 
ble a fuller and higher attainment of mother- 
hood and wifehood to the women who will 
follow her. It is this consciousness which 
makes of solemn importance the knock of 
the humblest woman at the closed door which 
shuts off a new field of labor, physical or 
mental; she is convinced that, not for herself, 
but in the service of the whole race, she knocks. 


OUR DAY 


-I 


It is this abiding consciousness of an end 
to be attained, reaching beyond her personal 
life and individual interests, which constitutes 
the religious element of the woman’s move- 
ment of our day, and which binds with the 
common bonds of an impersonal enthusiasm 
into one solid body the women of whatsoever 
race, class, and nation who are struggling 
after the readjustment of woman to life. 

It is this which, in spite of defects and 
failures on the part of individuals, yet makes 
the body which these women compose, as a 
whole, one of the most impressive and irre- 
sistible of modern forces. The private sol- 
dier of the great victorious army is not al- 
ways an imposing spectacle as he swaggers 
down the village street, cap on side of head, 
and sword dangling between his legs, nor is 
he always impressive even when he burnishes 
up his accoutrements or cleans his panni- 
kins; but it is of individuals such as these 
that the great army is made which to-morrow, 
when it is gathered together, may shake the 
world with its tread. 

Possibly, not one woman in ten, or even 
one woman in twenty thousand, among those 
taking part in this struggle, cou!d draw up 
a clear and succinct account of the causes 
which have led to the disco-ordination in 
woman’s present position, or of the benefits 
to flow from readjustment; as probably not 
one private soldier in an army of ten thou- 
sand, though he is yet willing to give his 
life for his land, may yet often be able to 
draw up a clear and succinct account of his 
land’s history in the past, and the conditions 
which have made war inevitable, and still 
less can he paint an exact and detailed pic- 
ture of the benefits to flow from his efforts. 
He knows his land has need of him; he 
knows his own small place and work. 

It is quite possible that not one woman 
in twenty thousand has grasped with intel- 
lectual exactitude, and still less could ex- 
press with verbal sharpness, the great cen- 
tral conditions which yet compel and ani- 
mate her into action. 

It is possible that even the great central 
fact that with each generation the entire 
human race passes through the body of woman 
as through a mould, reappearing with the 
indelible marks of the mould upon it—it is 
possible that even this she may not so clearly 
have grasped intellectually as to be able to 
throw it into the form of a logical statement; 
and the yet profounder truth—that the con- 
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tinued development of the human race on 
earth (which as the old myths and dreams 
of a narrow personal heaven fade from our 
view becomes increasingly, for many of us, 
the spiritual hope by light of which we con- 
tinue to live!)—that the continued develop- 
ment of the human creature, which shall make 
the humanity of a distant future as much 
higher in intellectual power and wider in 
social sympathy than the highest of our day, 
as the highest human creature of our day 
is higher than the first primeval ancestor 
who with quivering limb strove to walk up- 
right and shape his lips to the expression of 
a word—that the continued expansion of the 
human creature which shall make the stand- 
point of the human of the future a thing as 
much beyond the comprehension of the aver- 
age man of our day as the brain of a Newton, 
or the heart of a Victor Hugo, is beyond the 
comprehension of the lowest savage, and which 
shall realize in the humanity of the future the 
loftiest of those intellectual and moral ideals 
which now haunt us from the distance; that 
such development is possible only if the male 
and female halves of humanity progress to- 
gether, expanding side by side in the future 
as they have done in the past—this is a 
truth, it is possible, few women have exactly 
and logicelly grasped as the basis of their 
action. The fact that the first primitive hu- 
man males and females, unable to count 
further than their fingers, or grasp an ab- 
stract idea or feel the controlling power of 
social emotion, could only develop into the 
Sapphos, Aristotles, and Shelleys of a more 
expanded civilization, because side by side, 
step by step, inch by inch, and line by line, 
male and female had expanded together; be- 
cause as the convolutions of her brain in- 
creased in complexity, so increased the con- 
volutions of his, because as her forehead grew 
higher, so developed his; so also, if the long 
upward march of the future is ever to be 
accomplished by the race, male and female 
must march side by side, acting and reacting 
on each other, or progress is impossible. 
That as the existence of the male Bush- 
man, feeble-brained and weak-limbed, would 
be impossible without and presupposes the 
existence of the Bushwoman, weak brained 
and limbed; and as the stage of human evo- 
lution which is capable of providing among 
its males a William Kingdon Clifford, a Tol- 
stoi, or a Robert Browning would be incon- 
ceivable and impossible unless, among its 


females, the same stage were capable of pro- 
ducing a Sophia Kovalevski, a George Eliot, 
or a Louise Michel—so, in the future, if that 
higher and more socialized human race we 
dream of is ever to come into existence, it 
can only be because both sex forms have 
evolved together, now this sex and then that, 
so to speak, catching up the ball of life and 
throwing it back to the other, slightly, if im- 
perceptibly, enlarged and beautified. With- 
out the reaction of inter-evolution between 
the sexes, no human advance; without the 
enlarged deep-thinking Eve to beat him, no 
enlarged Adam; without the enlarged widely 
sympathizing Adam to beget her, no enlarged 
widely sympathizing Eve; without an enlarged 
Adam and an enlarged Eve, no enlarged gen- 
eration of the children of men: an arrest in 
one form, an arrest in both, and in the up- 
ward march of the race. The truth that if 
at the present day woman, after her long 
upward march through the ages, from low- 
browed savage to large-browed, intelligent, 
Aryan womanhood, from Bushwoman to 
mathematician, painter, and thinker, has now 
at last reached her ultimate limit of expan- 
sion and can progress no further; that then 
here also, to-day, is the growth of the human 
spirit to be stayed; that here on the spot of 
woman’s arrest is the standard of the race to 
be finally planted, to move forward no more 
forever; that if the parasite woman on her 
couch, loaded with gewgaws, the plaything 
and amusement of man, is to be the perma- 
nent and final manifestation of female human 
life on the globe, then that couch is also the 
death-bed of human evolution—these pro- 
found underlying facts possibly not one wo- 
man in twenty thousand of those actively en- 
gaged in the struggle for readjustment has 
so exactly and intellectually grasped that 
she can readily throw them into the form 
of language; yet, probably, not the feeblest 
woman taking share in the endeavor for re- 
adjustment fails to be animated by a vague 
but profound consciousness of their exist- 
ence. Beyond the small evils which she seeks 
by her immediate personal action to remedy 
lie, she believes, large ills of which they form 
but an offshoot; beyond the small good which 
she seeks to effect lies, she believes, a great 
and universal beatitude to be attained; be- 
yond the little struggle of to-day lies the 
larger struggle of the centuries, in which 
neither she alone nor her sex alone is con- 
cerned, but all mankind. 
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S$ I have noted before in these 

papers it is the fate of most 
novelists to be associated in 
the minds of readers with a 
certain type of heroine, or 
with a single heroine. If it 
is a type that represents the novelist he is 
not unfairly used; for the type may be varied 
into distinctive characters; if it is a single 
character it seems not so just, for every nov- 
elist has invented many characters. Mr. 
Henry James, for instance, has given us more, 
and more finely yet strongly, differenced 
heroines than any novelist of his time, but 
at the mention of his name a single creation 
of his will come so prominently to mind 
that Daisy Miller will for the moment 
make us forget all her sisters. 


I 


Mr. James’s time is still ours, and while 
perfect artistry is prized in literature, it is 
likely to be prolonged indefinitely beyond our 
time. But he belongs pre-eminently to that 
period following the civil war when our au- 
thorship felt the rising tide of national life 
in an impulse to work of the highest refine- 
ment, the most essential truth. The ten- 
dency was then toward a subtile beauty, which 
he more than any other American writer has 
expressed in his form, and toward a keen, 
humorous, penetrating self-criticism, which 
seized with joy upon the expanding nation- 
al life, and made it the material of fiction 
as truly national as any yet known. Mr. 
J. W. De Forest was the pioneer in the path 
which the American novelists were to take; 
and hard upon him came Mr. Henry James, 
as unlike him as one talent could well be 
unlike another, and yet of the same mission 
in preparing the way, and planting the seeds 
of an imaginative literature, native to our 
soil, but taking the four winds of heaven in 
its boughs. They were as like in their equip- 
ment through study and sojourn abroad, as 
they have been unlike their destiny. Mr. 
De Forest’s books are a part of our literary 





history; Mr. James’s books are a part of our 
literature. Mr. De Forest somehow offended 
“the finer female sense,” in whose favor the 
prosperity of our fiction resides, and he is no 
longer read; Mr. James, who flattered it as 
little, lastingly piqued it, and to read him 
if for nothing but to condemn him, is the 
high intellectual experience of the daughters 
of mothers whose indignant girlhood resent- 
ed while it adored his portraits of American 
women. To enjoy his work, to feel its rare 
excellence, both in conception and expression, 
is a brevet of intellectual good form which 
the women who have it prize at all its worth. 
This is not a history of American fiction, 
and I cannot arrange here for giving Mr. 
James even a provisional predominance in 
it; but those who know our short and simple 
annals, in that sort, will no doubt place him 
where he belongs. Those who do not know 
them may at least be told that no American 
writer has been more the envy and ambition 
of generous youth trying for distinction as 
well as sincerity in their work. 


Il 


Mr. James is not quite the inventor of the 
international novel, as I intimated in my 
notices of “The Initials,” but he is the in- 
ventor, beyond question, of the international 
American girl. He recognized and portrayed 
the innocently adventuring, unconsciously 
periculant American maiden, who hastened 
to efface herself almost as soon as she saw 
herself in that still flattering if a little mock- 
ing mirror, so that between two sojourns in 
Europe, a decade apart, she had time to fade 
from the vision of the friendly spectator. 
In 1860-70, you saw her and heard her every- 
where on the European continent; in 1870-80, 
you sought her in vain amidst the monuments 
of art, or on the misty mountain-tops, or at 
the tables @héte. Her passing might have 
been the effect of a more instructed civiliza- 
tion, or it might have been a spontaneous 
and voluntary disappearance. In any case 
she was gone, and it seemed a pity, for she 
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was sweet, and harmless, with a charm de- 
rived from our earth and sky, a flavor of New 
World conditions imparting its wilding fra- 
grance of that strange environment as freely 
as to its native air. I could well fancy her 
discoverer feeling a pang of desolation to 
find no longer in the living world this lovely 
creature, who perished as it were of her own 
impossibility, and whose faded ghost has no 
habitat but in his faithful page. 

It was perhaps in some such divine despair 
that he left the field of international fiction, 
which he had made his own, and had kept for 
so many years, and turned to English life, 
with only a thin American presence flitting 
now and then across the scene. He has done 
better work, because maturer work, in the 
treatment of this alien material than he did 
in the earlier fiction before he possessed him- 
self of the international field. His English 
people have the convincing effect of having 
been more truly seen than others except Trol- 
lope’s, but they are_not those absolute con- 
tributions to polite learning which his inter- 
nationals are. No one else could do them; 
certainly no living Englishman; and yet one 
resents the author’s late preoccupation with 
them, and- demands his return to the types 
of that Atlantis, psychologically midway be- 
tween Europe and America, where his art 
ripened and perfected itself in the study of 
character which confided its existence to him 
earliest if not onlyest. One demands this of 
him with a strong disposition to implore him, 
if the demand fails, to comply in the interest 
of history, which must, without his help, 
fail of some of the most curious and inter- 
esting, not to say significant, phases of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Since he began to note Americo-European 
manners, we have gone increasingly abroad, 
and his field has indefinitely broadened, and 
filled itself with an increasing variety of 
figures. If these have lost the refreshing 
sharpness of outline which first tempted his 
eye, they have gained in a fine differentiation 
which ought still more sympathetically to in- 
vite his subtle fancy. A whole new gen- 
eration has grown up in the international 
field, and since he abandoned it, no one 
else has held it in any such force as to 
be able to dispute his sovereignty if he 
should come back to it. 


It is a curious and interesting fact of Mr. 
James’s literary fortunes that in his short 
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stories—one is obliged to call them stories 
for want of a more closely fitting word— 
rather than his more extended fictions are 
the homes of the heroines we know him best 
by. He has the art of so environing the 
slightest presentment of female nature that 
it shows life-size in the narrow space of a 
sketch or study; and you remember such a 
picture with a fulness of detail and a par- 
ticularity wanting to many colossal figures. 
You seem in the retrospect to have lived a 
long time with the pictures; looks, attitudes, 
phrases remain with you; and when you re- 
vert to the book you do not lose this sense 
of rich amplitude. It would be futile to 
catalogue the personalities which are so real 
in the recollection of stories so numerous 
but not half numerous enough; and it 
is only for the pleasure of naming them 
over that I mention at random Mrs. Hed- 
way in “ The Siege of London,” the terrible 
Georgina in “Georgina’s Reasons,” Madame 
Mauve in the story called after her, Pan- 
dora in “ Pandora,” Lady Barbarina in 
“Lady Barbarina Lemon,” that pathetic pres- 
ence in “The Altar of the Dead,” the two 
wives of the master in “The Lesson of the 
Master,” both the girls in “The Spoils of 
Poynton,” the heroine, and Mrs. Dallow, the 
sub- heroine, in “The Tragic Muse,” the 
daughter in “ Marriages,” the poor, shabbily 
defrauded girl in “ Paste,” the two “old 
things,” the old maids, in “The Third Per- 
son,” Lily, in “Mrs. Gunton of Poughkeep- 
sie.” The list is inexhaustible, and it is not 
only futile but dangerous to deal for it, for 
your forgetfulness of any figure accuses your 
taste in all the rest, and if you leave out a 
general favorite you are in peril of falling 
a prey to the furious resentment of those 
who adore just that neglected heroine. 

No other novelist has approached Mr. 
James in his appreciation of women, and in 
his ability to suggest. the charm which is 
never wholly absent from women, whether 
they are good, bad, or indifferent in looks or 
behavior. Take all the other men that have 
written novels in English and match their 
women with his, and they seem not to have 
written of women at all. A few women may 
vie with him in the portrayal of a few figures; 
Jane Austen may, and Fanny Burney, and 
Miss Edgeworth, and George Eliot, and the 
Brontés, and Mrs. Humphry Ward; but their 
heroines are as much outnumbered by his 
as the men-novelists are in every other way 
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surpassed. The-fact is not affected by the 
want of* general recognition; it is not yet 
known to the ignorant masses of educated 
people that Mr. James is one of the greatest 
masters of fiction who has ever lived. It is 
because he has worked in a fashion of his own, 
in regions of inquiry not traversed by the 
herd of adventurers, and dealt with material 
not exploited before that he is still to the 
critical Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
critical Greeks foolishness. But time will 
inevitably care for this unrivalled artist, or 
this unique psychologist who deals artist- 
wise with his knowledge of human nature; 
and he will yet take that eminent place for 
which he has no rival. 

I cannot, in thinking of him and his some- 
what baffling failure of immediate acceptance, 
promise myself that his right will be acknow- 
ledged soon; his own generation, in its su- 
perior refinement, was better fitted to appre- 
ciate him than the present period coarsened 
and vulgarized by the prevalence of puerile 
romance; and yet if his earliest masterpiece 
had been offered to this thicker-witted time, 
I doubt if it would have suffered the same 
injustice which it met from a more enlight- 
ened tribunal, or at least the same kind of 
injustice. It is pathetic to remember how 
“Daisy Miller” was received, or rather re- 
jected, as an attack on American girlhood, 
and yet it is perfectly intelligible that it 
should have been taken so by Americans who 
had still a country to be so inclusively proud 
of that they could not bear the shadow of 
question to fall upon any phase of it. Our 
political descent to the European level has 
not only thickened our skins, but it has in a 
manner so broadened, though it has imbruted 
our minds, that if she could come again 
we should see Daisy Miller’s innocent free- 
dom in the face of immemorial convention 
with the liberal and tolerant pleasure which 
the English at once felt in it. We should not 
be blinded to her charm, or to the ‘subtile 
patriotism which divined and portrayed it, 
by a patriotism which if fervent and generous, 
was not so subtile as the author’s. But as I 
have said, Daisy Miller cannot come again. 
The very conditions that would render us 
patient of her now have rendered her impos- 
sibility impossible. It is a melancholy para- 
dox, which leaves us bereft, but not inconsol- 
able, for though she has perished forever 
from the world, we have her spiritual reflex 
still vivid in the sensitive mirror which caught 


with such accuracy her girlish personality 
while it still walked the earth in the dusty 
ways of European travel. 


Ill 


The story of Daisy Miller is as slight as 
Mr. James delights to make the frame of his 
picture, which depends so very little for its 
quality upon the frame. She is first seen at 
Vevey in Switzerland, with her young but 
terribly mature little brother and their mo- 
ther, a little, lonely American group’ in the 
rather impertinent custody of a courier whom 
they make their domestic if not social equal; 
and she is seen last at Rome (where indeed 
she dies of the fever) the wonder of the in- 
ternational and the opprobrium of the compa- 
triotic society. Such drama as arises from 
the simple circumstances precipitates itself 
in a few spare incidents which, in the retro- 
spect, dwindle to nothing before the superior 
interest of the psychology. A girl of the later 
eighteen-seventies, sent with such a mother as 
hers to Europe by a father who remains mak- 
ing money in Schenectady, after no more ex- 
perience of the world than she had got in her 
native town, and at a number of New York 
dinners among people of like tradition; un- 
cultivated but not rude, reckless but not bold, 
inexpugnably ignorant of the conventionally 
right, and spiritedly resentful of control by 
criterions that offend her own sense of things, 
she goes about Europe doing exactly what she 
would do at home, from an innocence as guile- 
less as that which shaped her conduct in her 
native town. She knows no harm and she 
means none; she loves life, and talking, and 
singing, and dancing, and “ attentions,” but 
she is no flirt, and she is essentially and in- 
finitely far from worse. Her whole career, 
as the reader is acquainted with it, is seen 
through the privity of the young European- 
ized American who meets her at Vevey and 
follows her to Rome in a fascination which 
they have for each other, but which is never 
explicitly a passion. This side of the affair 
is of course managed with the fine adroitness 
of Mr. James’s mastery; from the first mo- 
ment the sense of their potential love is a 
delicate pleasure for the reader, till at the last 
it is a delicate pang, when the girl has run 
her wild gauntlet and is dead not only of the 
Roman fever but of the blows dealt her in 
her course. There is a curious sort of fatal- 
ity in it all. She is destined by innate and 
acquired indiscipline to do the things she 
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does; and she is not the less doomed to suf- 
fer the things she suffers. In proportion to 
the offence she gives by her lawless innocence 
the things she does are light things and slight 
things, buf their consequences break her heart, 
and leave the reader’s aching, as Winter- 
bourne’s must have ached life-long. 


IV 


The young man is sitting in the garden of 
the Trois Couronnes, at Vevey, talking with 
her terrible little brother when Daisy Miller 
comes down the walk toward them. “She 
was dressed in white muslin, with a hundred 
frills and flounces, and knots of pale-colored 
ribbon. She was bareheaded, but she bal- 
anced in her hand a large parasol, with a deep 
border of embroidery, and she was strikingly, 
admirably pretty. ... He was ceasing to be 
embarrassed, for he had begun to perceive 
that she was not the least embarrassed herself. 
... She gradually gave him more of the 
benefit of her glance; and then he saw that 
this glance was perfectly direct and unshrink- 
ing. It was not, however, what would have 
been ealled an immodest glance, for the young 
girl’s eyes were singularly honest and fresh. 
They were wonderfully pretty eyes; and in- 
deed, Winterbourne had not seen for a long 
time anything prettier than his fair country- 
woman’s various features—her complexion, 
her nose, her ears, her teeth. . . . As regards 
this young lady’s face he made several ob- 
servations. It was not at all insipid, but it 
was not exactly expressive; and though it was 
eminently delicate, Winterbourne mentally ac- 
cused it—very forgivingly—of a want of 
finish. He thought it very possible that Mas- 
ter Randolph’s sister was a coquette; he was 
sure she had a spirit of her own; but in her 
bright, sweet, superficial little visage there 
was no mockery, no irony.” Before long it 
became obvious that she was much disposed 
to conversation — having first assured her- 
self that he was “a real American.” “ Her 
lips and her eyes were constantly moving. 
She had a soft, slender, agreeable voice .... 
with all her prettiness in her lively eyes, and 
in her light, slightly monotonous smile.” 

3efore the end of the day, her mother has 
evasively appeared and been unwillingly made 
acquainted with her daughter’s unknown 
friend, whom the girl has already easily made 
invite her to go with him to see the castle 
of Chillon. The mother is not surprised, that 
evening, in the same garden, when Daisy tells 
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him she wishes he would take her a row on 
the lake. Mrs. Miller sees no social objec- 
tion, but suggests, “I should think you had 
better find out what time it is.” The courier, 
however, who has arrived to announce that 
Randolph has gone to bed, ventures to inter- 
pose. “‘]I suppose you don’t think it’s prop- 
er!’ Daisy exclaimed. . . . ‘Oh, I hoped you 
would make a fuss. I don’t care to go, 
now.’ ‘I myself shall make a fuss if you 
don’t go,’ said Winterbourne. ‘ That’s all 
I want—a fuss,’ and the young girl began 
to laugh again. . . . Daisy turned away from 
Winterbourne, looking at him, smiling, and 
fanning herself. ‘Good-night,’ she said, ‘I 
hope you are disappointed, or disgusted, or 


something!’ He looked at her, taking the 
hand she offered. ‘I am puzzled,’ he an- 
swered. ‘Well, I hope it won’t keep you 


awake.’ ” 


I should not know where else to find the 
witless purposelessness—beyond the moment’s 
excitement and the pleasure of bewildering 
a young man—in much of a girl’s behavior 
more sufficiently yet more sparingly sugges- 
tive than in these admirable passages. The 
girl is a little fool, of course, but while her 
youth lasts, she is an angelic, a divine fool, 
with caprices that have the quality of inspira- 
tions. She behaves at Vevey with Winter- 
bourne, “a real American,” as she would 
have done with a “gentleman friend” at 
Schenectady, but when he sees her next at 
Rome, he finds her behaving with Italians as 
if they too were “gentlemen friends” at 
Schenectady. He meets her at the house of 
a Europeanized American lady who would 
fain Europeanize Daisy enough at least to 
save her from scandal. “ Daisy was exchan- 
ging greetings very prettily with her hostess; 
but when she heard Winterbourne’s voice she 
quickly turned her head. ‘ Well, I declare!’ 
she said. ‘I told you I should come,’ Winter- 
bourne rejoined smiling. ‘ Well, I didn’t be- 
lieve it,’ said Miss Daisy. ...‘ You might 
have come to see me!’ ‘I arrived only yester- 


day.’ ‘I don’t believe that,’ the young girl 
declared. . . . ‘Why, you were awfully mean 
at Vevey. You wouldn’t do anything. You 


wouldn’t stay there when I asked you.’ ‘ My 
dearest young lady,’ cried Winterbourne with 
eloquence, ‘ have I come all the way to Rome 
to encounter your reproaches?’? ‘Just hear 
him say that!’ said Daisy, giving a twist to 
a bow on Mrs. Walker’s dress. ‘Did you 
ever hear anything so quaint? ‘So quaint, 
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my dear? murmured Mrs. Walker, in the 
tone of a partisan of Winterbourne. ‘ Well, 
I don’t know,’ said Daisy, fingering Mrs. 
Walker’s ribbons. ‘Mrs. Walker, I want to 
tell you something! . . . You know I’m com- 
ing to your party. .. . But I want your per- 
mission to bring a friend. . . . It’s an inti- 
mate friend of mine—Mr. Giovanelli,’ said 
Daisy, without a tremor in her clear little 
voice, or a shadow on her brilliant little face. 
... ‘He’s an Italian .. 
somest man in the world except Mr. Winter- 
bourne! ... He thinks ever so much of 
Americans. He’s tremendously clever. He’s 
perfectly lovely!’ ” 

The afternoon before the party Mrs. Walk- 
er and Winterbourne find Daisy walking on 
the Pincio, at the supreme hour of the prom- 
enade, with Giovanelli, quite as she would 
have been with a “gentleman friend” at 
home. Mrs. Walker wants her to leave him 
and get into her carriage, but Daisy thinks 
it would disappoint and wound him, and she 
will not do that. In the evening, she comes 
to the party long after her mother has ap- 
peared, and comes alone with Giovanelli, as 
she might with a “gentleman friend” in 
Schenectady. When she goes up to take leave 
of her hostess, Mrs. Walker turns her back 
on her. It is the beginning of the end, in 
which all society turns its back on Daisy. 

Winterbourne sees her for the last time in 
the Colosseum at midnight, alone with Gio- 
vanelli. “‘ How long have you been here? 
he asked almost brutally. Daisy, lovely in 
the flattering moonlight, looked at him a 


moment. Then, ‘ All the evening,’ she an- 
swered, gently. ‘I never saw anything so 
pretty.” ‘I am afraid that you will not 


think Roman fever very pretty. This is the 
way people catch it. ...‘I never was 
sick, and I don’t mean to be,’ the girl de- 
clared. ‘I don’t look like much, but I’m 
healthy! I was bound to see the Colosseum 
by moonlight; I shouldn’t have wanted to go 
home without that; and we’ve had the most 
beautiful time, haven’t we, Mr. Giovanelli?’ 
. . « ‘I should advise you,’ said Winterbourne, 
‘to drive home as fast as possible.’ ‘ What 
you say is very wise,’ Giovanelli rejoined. ‘I 
will go and make sure that the carriage is at 
hand.’ ... Daisy followed with Winter- 
bourne. He kept looking at her; she seemed 
not the least embarrassed. . . . Then noticing 
his silence, she asked him why he did not 
speak. ... He only began to laugh. They 


.. he’s the hand- 


passed under one of the dark archways; Gio- 
vanelli was in front with the carriage. Here 
Daisy stopped a moment, looking at the 
young American. ‘ Did you believe, the oth- 
er day, I was engaged?’ ... ‘I believe it 
makes very little difference whether you are 
engaged or not!’ He felt the young girl’s 
pretty eyes fixed upon him through the thick 
gloom of the archway. ...‘I don’t care,’ 
said Daisy, in a little strange tone, ‘ whether 
I have the Roman fever or not.’ ” 

In her delirium she entreats her mother 
to tell Winterbourne that she never was 
engaged to Giovanelli. After her death he 
finds himself alone with the Italian by her 
grave. “He seemed to wish to say some- 
thing. At last he said, ‘She was the most 
beautiful young lady I ever saw, and the 
most amiable,’ and then he added, ‘and she 
was the most innocent.’ ” ? 

Vv 

The perfection of the workmanship in this 
little book could not be represented without 
an apparent exaggeration which would wrong 
its scrupulous but most sufficient expression. 
If no word could be spared without in some 
degree spoiling it, none could be added with- 
out cumbering its beauty with a vain deco- 
ration. 

The reader must go to the book for proof, 
and when he has read it I think he will agree 
with me that never was any civilization offered 
a more precious tribute than that which a 
great artist paid ours in the character of 
Daisy Miller. But our civilization could not 
imagine the sincerity in which the tribute 
was offered. It could not realize that Daisy 
Miller was presented in her divine innocence, 
her inextinguishable trust in herself and oth- 
ers, as the supreme effect of the American 
attitude toward womanhood. The American 
man might have suffered her—perhaps more 
than suffered her; pitied her; adored her 
even—but the American woman would none 
of her. She fancied in the poor girl a libel 
of her nationality, almost a libel of her sex, 
and failed to seize her wilding charm, her 
flowerlike purity. The American woman 
would none of Daisy Miller, not because the 
American woman was ungracious or un- 
grateful, but because she was too jealous of 
her own perfection to allow that innocence 
might be reckless, and angels, in their igno- 
rance of evil, might not behave as discreetly 
as worse people. 

















GORDON 


HE two young Freshmen, on 
a walking tour of the moun- 
tains, had stopped to rest at 
the farm-house, and had so 
enjoyed Mrs. Morrill’s broiled 
chicken and hot biscuit and 
and the berries drowned in 





maple 


syrup, 
cream that they lingered afterwards till, a 
thunder-storm blowing up, it was rather late 
and rather unsafe to start for the distant 


inn. And seeing them hesitate, Mrs. Morrill 
had told them they could spend the night 
under the roof, and welcome. 

The-next day it rained; and a three days’ 
easterly storm setting in, tramping was not to 
be thought of. Their feet were lame, too, 
and would be better for a rest; and there was 
some washing to be done. Moreover, although 
it was not at all their first thought, there 
was a very pretty young girl there, whose 
hair had a glint of gold, in whose hazel eyes 
there was the brown depth of sunlit mountain 
brooks, whose cheek had a pale blush of the 
wild rose, who looked at you with the fright- 
ened glance of a startled fawn and dropped 
the delightful eyes again. So, an arrange- 
ment about board being made, the shoulder- 
packs were opened, and they remained to en- 
joy the quiet iife and the bracing air, playing 
a little, studying a little, reading a little. 

One morning they had produced a romance 
—The Chevalier, A Story of Adventure, I 
think, they called it—and, with Mrs. Morrill’s 
permission, they were reading it aloud in 
the porch, one on the old settle there, and 
the other stretched on two chairs. 

It was a novel of threatening dangers and 
blood-curdling possibilities, and heroes fear- 
ing neither God nor man. Mrs. Morrill, go- 
ing about her work, caught portions of it 
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every now and then through the door and 
window, and sometimes hung upon her foot 
for more. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed. 
s’pose that’s true?” 

“True as gospel,” said one of the boys, 
mischievously. 

“True enough, maybe,” said the other— 
that was Meiklejohn. “Don’t you want to 
hear the rest, Mrs. Morrill? Go on, Stuart: 
‘Then the king—’ ” 

“Oh, I hope it isn’t true—oh—I mean— 
it—it would be dreadful—” And then Cla- 
rice blushed.so at the sound of her own voice 
that she ached; for she still held the boys 
in awe, in spite of having waited on them 
several days. And frightened to think she 
had spoken so, she knit all the faster on the 
woollen helmet her father was to wear next 
winter in the woods, and hoped no one had 
heard her. 

“Dreadful?” said Meiklejohn, looking up 
from the stick whose handle he was shaping. 
“Dreadful to be daring and heroic, to have 
a stout heart ready for any danger, to care 
neither for enemies nor wild beasts, to do 
the king’s bidding—” 

“Oh, it’s splendid, I know!” said Clarice. 
“But it makes your heart beat, too. And 
then it—it doesn’t seem possible.” 

“Nonsense!” said Stuart. “ Not possible!” 

“Why — would— would you” — growing 
bolder—“ wouldn’t vou be afraid to do such 
things—all those—” 

“Afraid!” said Meiklejohn. “Don’t you 
suppose there were knights and heroes in 
the days of chivalry who really did such 
things ?” 

“ But—it was long ago, wasn’t it—if they 
did ?” . 


“Do you 
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“ Weren’t they real people, if it was long 
ago?” asked Stuart. 

“Tf they did!” said Meiklejohn, as though 
the doubt were something flagrant. 

“Of course it’s in our reading-book at 
school—the piece about the knights,” said 
Clarice, hesitatingly. “But no one nowa- 
days would—” 

“No one nowadays! But I should like to 
have the chance!” cried Meiklejohn. 

“T’d stump any one to try me!” echoed 
Stuart. 

“Oh!” said Clarice, with a shiver. 
I can’t imagine it!” 

“The women in those days didn’t feel your 
way, little one,” said Meiklejohn, loftily. 

“T know I’m a coward,” said Clarice, in a 
depth of humiliation. “It always puts me 
in a flutter now to think of the times when 
the wolves used to come nuzzling round the 
knot-holes of the cabin that was here *before 
this house was built, and grandmother put her 
gun there once and fired it—” 

“She did!” 

“ And she set fire to the house, too,” said 
Mrs. Morrill, pausing in the door; “and she 
had such a to-do putting out the fire that she 
forgot all about the wolves.” 

“ Well, you’ve got good stock in you!” said 
Meiklejohn, heartily. 

“T should say so!” said Stuart. “ You 
oughtn’t to be a coward,” with much con- 
descension. “But then no expects 
girls—” 

“Girls should be as good as boys,” 
Clarice, gently. 

“Boys should be as good.as girls, every 
mite!” said Mrs. Morrill, slamming the oven 
door. 

“That’s so,” said the boys together. 

All the afternoon of that bright summer 
day the steady rhythmical fall of Mr. Morrill’s 
axe was heard as he felled trees a little way 
up the mountain, where he planted a corn- 
field lying well to the south. Mrs. Morrill’s 
house-work being done, she sat down with her 
sewing, Olarice beside her, and they listened 
to the romance-reading with the interest of 
those to whom it opened a world they had 
never trod before; and it was time to re- 
kindle the fire and boil the teakettle before 
it was noticed that for quite a while no one 
had heard the axe. 

“T wonder what father’s doing,” said Mrs. 
Morrill, suddenly. “I ’ain’t heard the chop- 
pin’ this good while.” 


“TW 


one 


said 


“Nor I!” said Clarice. And she sprang 
up, always ready to be startled if her father 
were in question. And in a moment, forget- 
ting ali about the romance, she had darted 
out of the house and was running up to the 
wood-lot. And in a minute more a scream 
rang through the air—a scream that brought 
Mrs. Morrill and the others after her with all 
speed possible. 

They found the big pine fallen; but Mr. 
Morrill had fallen under it, and lay uncon- 
scious, and it took all Mrs. Morrill’s in- 
genuity, and the boys’ main strength with 
hers and Clarice’s, to pry up the trunk suffi- 
ciently to draw him out and then to get him 
down and into his own bed. 

The sun was already gone, and the twilight 
was pale with stars, before this was accom- 
plished. 

“Some one must hurry across the moun- 
tain for the doctor!” cried Mrs. Morrill. “I 
can’t leave him! I’m afraid he’s broke his 
back! Oh, my heart, my heart! Yes, you 
two boys will have to go!” 

“Why, of course!” said Meiklejohn. 

“Right off!” said Stuart. “ How far is 
it by the main road ?”’ 

“Oh, the main rcad way’s too long! You'll 
have to go over the mountain to get the doe- 
tor quick!” 

“Ts that so?” said Meiklejohn. 
wait till I find my compass.” 

“T—I wonder where my 6pike-shoes are,” 
said Stuart, as they went into their room 
together. 

“IT wonder where my sweater is,” said 
Meiklejohn. “Got a lantern, Stuart?’ 

“What do we want a lantern for?” 

“Why, to see the moon, sonny; what do 
you think?” 

“Look here, Meiklejohn, how do we know 
the way?” 

“We don’t. She'll tell us.” 

“As if she could! Who could tell us the 
way through a dark wood—over rocks and 
gullies—” 

“Tt doesn’t sound inviting!” 

“ Tnviting !” 

“TI don’t believe you like the job, my son,” 
said Meiklejohn, as he got into his rough 
clothes. 

“T don’t. That’s a fact.” 

“Nor I—much. But there’s the poor man 
—and needs must.” 

“No road. Pitch-dark. Why, there are 
bears and wild-cats on these mountains, and, 


“ Well— 
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“OH, IT’S SPLENDID, I KNOW!” saID CLARICE. “BUT IT MAKES YOUR HEART BEAT.” 
Drawn by Gorpon H. Grant. 
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for all we know, wolves and panthers, too! I 
don’t see how much better the poor man ’Il be 
if we are torn to pieces by wild beasts in the 
woods!” 

“Or just how we can fetch the doctor if 
we're lying at the bottom of a precipice. 
There!” stamping his foot into the shoe. 

“T’m almost sure father wouldn’t like my 
going. I promised mother I wouldn’t take 
any risks before they’d let me come, anyway. 
The stage goes round to-morrow morning—” 

“Might get there about as soon if we wait- 
ed for it.” 

“ That’s plain common-sense !” 

“ Well, I guess there’s no help for it. And 
here goes!” 

“Meiklejohn, it’s pure foolhardiness! 
We'll never make it if we try. We'll do him 
no good, and ourselves a lot of harm. I think 
I'll say so. I don’t relish getting lost in the 
woods, or being food for catamounts. Fact is 

-’m not going!” 

“Then I shall have to foot it alone, I sup- 
pose. I see the danger as well as you do. 
I'll get her to make me a sort of map. It’s 
grewsome—but if you’re afraid—” 

“Who said anything about being afraid? 
I’m cautious. One of us ought to be. I’m 
merely prudent, Meiklejohn.” 

“ Well, I'll own J’m afraid. But I’m going, 
just the same. All ready, Mrs. Morrill,” he 
exclaimed, emerging from their room in his 
climbing rig. “Now if you'll give me the 
direction I’m to take, and tell me some land- 
marks—” 

“Lord save you!” said Mrs. Morrill, com- 
ing out of the bed-room, “ Clarice ’s been gone 
this fifteen minutes! Soon’s she heard your 
voices in there, arguing like, she said she 
knew the way with her eyes shet, and she 
wouldn’t resk your not finding it, and she’s 
gone. She’s half-way up the mounting 
now !” 

“T’m going after her, Mrs. Morrill,” said 
Meiklejohn. “Stuart ‘ll stay here and help 
you with Mr. Morrill. So you just tell me, 
please, which way I turn at the Big Rock— 
and whether I take the right or the left when I 
can see the moon shining down in the Tarn. 
You see, I’ve heard you talking about it so 
often I ought to know without asking.” 

“Took here!” said Stuart. “ You'll only 
get lost, anyway, and so add to the trouble 
there is here now. Mrs. Morrill, you go along 
with Meiklejohn! I can do all you can for 
Mr. Morrill. I can keep the water hot at his 


feet, and I can rub him, and give him the 
teaspoonful of what you have in the cup—” 

“Oh, but if he were to die—and I away—” 

“Die!” exclaimed Stuart. And the start 
made him stagger against the wall. To be 
alone with a man— No, no; he couldn’t! His 
mother wouldn’t like to have him. It would 
give him a nervous shock. He was walking 
through the hills for his health. No, no; it 
was out. of the question! 

While Stuart’s thoughts and feelings thus 
flocked together, Mrs. Morrill had snatched 
up the lantern and a bunch of matches. 

“Tl go,” she said, before Stuart could 
eatch his breath. “Something may happen 
to Clarice so that she can’t get there, and you 
might be lost, all alone so. I'll go along with 
you, Mr. Meiklejohn. Mr. Stuart can do all 
I can, and the doctor must be found. We'll 
hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

Just then Mr. Morrill moaned. 

“Oh no, no!” cried his wife at the sound. 
“T can’t, I can’t leave him! Supposin’ he 
was to come to and find me gone? Oh, it 
might be his last waking thought that Id left 
him! Wait a minute; wait!” And Meikle- 
john sat down in the porch and waited. 

The moon had risen long before Clarice 
reached the Big Rock. High over it towered 
the forest, huge and black, like the wall of an 
enchanted country. She did not stay to think 
of anything of the sort; but she lifted a 
bough, stooped under, and ran on. 

By day there was hardly a foot-path there, 
by night one trusted to an instinct for the 
right trail, climbing up and up, and trending 
always a little to the left in order to cut off 
the crest of the mountain. Now there was 
a glimmer of light; now it was like plunging 
into a cavern; now a wind came sweeping 
through the tops of the trees and a myriad 
voices seemed whispering, till the murmur 
rose to a roar and died again. 

Now Clarice ran against a bush that put 
out a hundred arms to hold her; now she 
came into the open, where the lightning- 
blasted cedar stood like a white ghost; now 
along the edge of the precipice, made slip- 
pery by a swift slight shower, in which she 
would have delayed under shelter of a pro- 
jecting shelf in order to escape drenching, 
but through which she ran, spurred by her 
father’s need, and suddenly saw a rainbow 
arching the heavens, painted by the moon 
upon the opposite cloud in opalescent tints 
delicate as the mother-of-pearl of a shell. 


Cc. 
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But there was no moment in which to 
think of the beauty of it; and she slipped 
along there in the air, a thin strip of vapor 
below her, the moon riding high in the empty 
sky above, alone in all that vast upper world. 
Not quite alone, though; a little fox was 
flashing along before her, as frightened as 
she—for the fox made her doubt if some bear 
were not possibly hiding in the first cleft. 
And on a crag high in the clearer air, was 
it the head of a gaunt gray wolf? Then the 
dark forest rose before her again, and here 
was the Tarn, with the moon shining down 
in it. 

She could not stop to see the moon shining 
back at her out of the black depths—there 
was her father lying white and still, and the 
doctor must be reached. And again the 
thought gave wings to her feet. She took the 
turn to the left, and hurried on and into 
the thick darkness. She was very tired; and 
her throat felt as if it were made of hot brass. 
The loneliness, the gloom, the vastness, gave 
her an ever-growing terror. But she hurried 
forward, saying little prayers for her father, 
her mother, and herself as she went; and 
when with every step it seemed as if, should 
she stop to think, she could not take another, 
then the remembrance of her dear father 
again, helpless and perhaps dying—he so full 
of life this morning, always so kind and sweet 
to her—stung her to fresh exertion. 

Every now and then a waft of air blew 
soft and cool and dewy through the trees, 
laden with woodsy balsams and the smell of 
flowers. Sometimes a bird stirred and sang 
a faint measure like a forefeeling of the 
dawn. Far off an owl hooted—or was it the 
hoo! hoo! hoo! of a bear? Between the real 
dangers, and the oppression of the great 
imaginary unknown, and the shadows that 
swarmed about her whenever a white moon- 
beam pierced the blackness, and the groping 
and running and climbing, her heart was 
beating like a little trip-hammer. 

Suddenly, and just as the path began to 
descend, she stumbled over a log that had 
fallen across the way, and felt herself going 
down, down into a mossy hollow, and lying 
for half an instant on a heap of soft, warm, 
furry things; and she comprehended that she 
was in a nest of cubs, whose mother was 
perhaps out foraging; and she fled as if she 


not only had wings upon her feet, but on her 
shoulders, too. 

The early half-past-three dawn of a sum- 
mer morning was breaking, and the birds on 
the maples of the long village street were 
tuning their whistles, when the child with 
her last strength pulled the doctor’s bell, 
gave the message to the doctor’s wife, who 
thrust her head out of an upper window, and 
then fainted away on the step. 

The doctor’s wife would have put her to 
bed and kept her, but Clarice would not hear 
of it, and would rest only while the horse 
was being put into the gig; and she sat on 
the floor of the gig and slept with her head 
between the doctor’s knees all the time he was 
driving round the base of the mountain, ford- 
ing the river in the rosy sunrise, and speeding 
up the road to the Morrills’. 

It was the broad daylight of sunshine and 
sparkling dew and opening flowers, the air 
as bright and fresh and sweet as if it were 
newly washed that hour, when the gig 
stopped and the doctor lifted Clarice to the 
ground. 

Mrs. Morrill was hastening out. “ Oh, doc- 
tor!” she cried, all in one breath, “the 
sight of you’s good for sore eyes! And 
here I’ve made you come out for nothin’ 
on a false alarm! You wait an’ hev 
some hot coffee an’ griddle-cakes, anyway. 
You see, he was jes knocked senseless, and I 
thought his back was broke. But he’s come 
to, an’ sensed thin’s, an’ walked acrost the 
room, and I guess he’ll be.all right after a 
rest—on’y I’d like ter hev you come in an’ 
look him over.” And Clarice flung herself 
upon her mother’s neck, sobbing with joy, 
excitement, and exhaustion. 

Meiklejohn was sitting in the porch, pale 
and still. He had been sitting there all night. 
Stuart came out to him, book in hand, and 
with the smile on his face of one who has 
slept the sleep of the just. The doctor looked 
from one to the other—a searching gaze that 
Meiklejohn felt like a hot fron. 

“Shall we have a chapter of the Chevalier 
before breakfast?” asked Stuart, gayly. 

“No,” said Meiklejohn. “I’m done with 


the story of adventure and its deeds of daring, 
and fanecying I’d be all the hero is if I 
had a chance, till I can look Clarice in the 


” 


face! 
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WINTER MORNINGS 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED 


BY SARAH S. STILWELL 
The crows are sheltered in the wood; 
The ground is hard as stone; 


Out in the bleak gray stubble field 
The scarecrow stands alone, 


The early milker sees the moon 
Still shining in the west, 

And children shudder with the cold 
While they are being dressed. 


























ALONE IN THE KITCHEN 
BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH §S, STILWELL 
Tick-tock! tick-tock! says the kitchen clock. 
The old cat flicks her ear. 
The wind in the chimney roars about 


Like something big that can’t get out, 
And nobody else is here. 


The kitchen smells of baking bread. 
Sometimes the embers fall. 

And in the silence around the clock 

Cries louder and louder, tick-tock! tick-tock! 
But I’m not afraid at all. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNING 


4Y our life- 
story ended in a shower of 
rice at the church door, amid 
the scent of white flowers, with 
a flutter of white favors all 
about us. We left behind us 
those relatives whose presence had been so 
little desired by us during our brief courtship, 
and a high-heeled white satin slipper struck 
the back of the brougham as we drove off. It 
was like a parting slap on the shoulder from 
our old life—the old life which we left so 
gayly, eager to fulfil the destiny set as the end 
of our wooing’s fairy story, and to “ live happy 





ever after.” 

And now all that was six months ago; 
and instead of attending to that destiny, the 
fairy princess and her unworthy prince were 
plunged over head and ears in their first 
quarrel—their first serious quarrel—about 
the real and earnest-things of life; for the 
other little quarrels about matters of senti- 
ment and the affections really did not count. 
They were only play and make-believe; still, 
they had got our hands in, so that when we 
really differed seriously we both knew exactly 
how to behave—we had played at quarrels so 
often. This quarrel was very serious, be- 
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cause it was about my shaving-brush and 
Chloe’s handkerchief-case. There was a cup- 
board with a window—Chloe called it my 
dressing-room, and, at first, I humored her 
pretty fancy about it, and pretended that I 
could really see to shave in a glass that faced 
the window, although my shoulders, as I stood, 
cut off all light. But even then I used really 
to shave at Chloe’s mirror after she had 
gone down to make the tea and boil the eggs 
—only I kept my shaving things in the em- 
broidered vestments which my wife’s affection 
provided and her fingers worked, and these 
lived in the “ dressing-room.” But the subter- 
fuge presently seemed unworthy, and I found 
myself, in the ardor of a truthful nature, 
leaving my soapy brush on her toilette-table. 
Chloe called this untidiness, and worse, and 
urged that I had a dressing-room. Then I put 
the brush away. This had happened more 
than once. 

On this memorable morning I had set up 
the pretty ivory shaving-brush, clean and 
pleasant with its white crown of lather, among 
her hair-brushes. Chloe came up just then 
to ask me whether I would have two or three 
eggs. Her entrance startled me. I cut my- 
self slightly, but infuriatingly, and knocked 
the brush down. It fell on Chloe’s handker- 
chief-case—pink satin, painted with rose and 
cupids, a present. Chloe snatched it up. 














THE 


“You are horrid,” she said. “ Why don’t 
you shave in your own dressing-room ¢” 

“ Whatever does it matter?” said I. 

“My sachet’s ruined,” she said, dabbing 
at it with her pocket-handkerchief. 

My chin was still bleeding. 

“Tt’s no use,” she went on. “I spend all 
my time trying to keep the house nice, and 
you’re always putting things down on things. 
You put your hateful fountain pen down on 
the new drawn-linen table centre only yester- 
day, and it’s made a great ink mark. Yes, 
you did—when you were writing the check 
for the butcher.” 

I was ill-advised enough to murmur some- 
thing about trifles. 

“But they’re not trifles,’ said Chloe. 
“They’re just the little things that make all 
the difference between a home and—” 

“ And?” 

“ And other places. Breakfast will be quite 
spoiled. You’re frightfully late. And I don’t 
think this girl means to stay; she’s been quite 
rude about the haddock already.” 

Now that I knew what my wife was so 
cross about, I might, perhaps—but I didn’t. 
My chin was still bleeding. 

I said, “ Please don’t wait breakfast for 
me,” and began to brush my hair with a dig- 
nified aloofness. Chloe went out, and I own 
that she banged the door. 

When I was ready I went down to break- 
fast. Chloe was reading the paper—a thing 
she never does. She poured out my tea and 
gave it to me without a glance. Thanking 
her coldly, I helped myself to haddock, and 
opened my letters. 

It was with the second letter that the shock 
came.. I read the letter twice. And I looked 
round our little dining-room—it was about 
ten feet by nine—and I sighed. For I knew— 
surely if inexplicably—that the dove of peace 
which had folded its wings there had spread 
them on a flight from which it would, perhaps, 
never return. I had quarrelled with my wife 
—about a shaving-brush—but that episode 
had now shrunk to less than nothing in the 
presence of the new, the wonderful danger 
that threatened our home. I looked at the 
neat breakfast table, bright with our wedding- 
presents—cruet-stands, butter-dishes, and sil- 
ver-plated teaspoons. I looked at the row of 
shelves over the mantel-piece, where the more 
attractive of our crockery stood displayed; at 
the corner cupboard, picked up for a song in 
Great Portland Street, and fitted with a lock 
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inexorably guarding the marmalade, the loaf 
sugar, the sardines, the bottled beer, and such 
like costly items. I looked at Chloe, mutinous- 
ly reading the paper—in a white muslin blouse 
which had been green, with white flowers on it, 
when we bought it together in the Lewisham 
High Street for twopence three farthings the 
yard, and which to my mind was all the 
prettier for the theft, by soap and water, of 
its original hue and design. I looked at the 
remains of the haddock on the dish, the two 
eggs in the egg-stand—another wedding-pres- 
ent. And again I sighed. 

Chloe’ laid down the paper irresolutely and 
looked towards, but not at, me. 

I sighed again and stirred my tea. I could 
see that Chloe was making a heroic resolve to: 
overcome her pride and end the quarrel. She 
did it. 

“Are you sorry you were so cross?” she 
asked, severely. 

“Frightfully sorry.” 
heart. 

“Then so am I!” she eried. And suddenly 
the first quarrel found itself over. Presently 
we went on with the breakfast. To be more 
accurate, we began. But my thoughts re- 
fused to bury themselves in the beefsteak 
pudding which Chloe unfolded as a brilliant 
dinner prospect, and I sighed once more. 

“ What is the matter now? Have you for- 
gotten that you’re not cross any more, and 
you’re never going to be again—or—is the 
haddock really like she said?’ Chloe asked, 
making horseshoes in her pretty forehead, as 
she always does when life presents to her 
any problem not immediately soluble in a 
laugh or a joke. “Is it another bill? Never 
mind! Tl ask them to wait. You'll get the 
check for that detective story on Monday, if 
the editor has a thread of conscience left, and 
I'll go up to town to-morrow, and draw the 
money from old Moses for those last drawings 
of ‘The Holy Life.’ ” 

“Tt’s not a bill, madam,” I said, “and 
Moses can send his money by post. To-mor- 
row we have another errand. To-day, alas! 
I must finish my article for the Weekly 
Wilderness.” 

“Do you want to drive me to suicide?” 
she asked. “Give me the letter!” 

“Allow me,” I said, “the melancholy 
pleasure of communicating its contents. If 
you have quite finished your eggs and things 
you may come and sit on my knee.” 

She came and perched there. 


I spoke from the 
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“Ton’t be a pig, Len,” she said. “I’m not 
a baby, to have bad news broken to me.” 

Then I put my arm round her and spoke out 
roundly. 

“ My dear,” I said, “ we are ruined.” 

“ Oh, Len, are we really?” said Chloe, much 
interested. 

“Yes,” I said, firmly. “ Hitherto we’ve 
worked for our living and earned it. Now 
we are degraded from the ranks of the noble 
army of workers. My Uncle James has died, 
and he has left us a hundred a year and a 
house. Our independence gone—it’s a cruel 
blow! We’ll ride over and see it to-morrow as 
ever is.” 

I am not sure that Chloe did not weep for 
joy. Though as a rule, one knows, that sort 
of weeping is only done in books. You see, 
we really had worked so very, very hard. How- 
ever much in love one may be, one does not like 
to work ten hours a day. Though two may 
not grudge it as the price of life together. 
I wrote, Chloe illustrated—we worked hard— 
hard—hard, and earwed enough to keep body 
and soul and the two of us together in our 
microscopic house. “ The Bandbox” we call- 
ed it, but on its gate-post it called itself Ross 
Villa. And now—a hundred a year—and a 
house—such a house. It came back to me 
out of my youth, a monument of comfortable 
affluence, with vineries and pineries, and pits 
and frames, clean-shaved lawns and trim or- 
chards, yew avenues, box edgings, stabling 
and coach-houses and pigsties and henneries. 
Chloe and I clung together in an ecstasy, till 
“the girl” came in to clear away breakfast. 
I never saw anything more dramatic than the 
way in which she indicated, as she bore out 
the empty dish, that her opinion of the had- 
dock was not only entirely unaltered, but 
indeed confirmed, by our having eaten it. 

My article for the Weekly Wilderness got 
itself written somehow, but with difficulty, for 
Chloe, demoralized by our good fortune, in- 
terrupted me at every sentence—a thing we 
have carefully trained each other not to do. 

“Has it a garden?” she asked, suddenly, 
stopping in front of me with a compelling 
wave of her wand, or feather brush. “ Are 
you sure it has a garden?” 

“More or less,” I said. “Don’t chatter, 
there’s an angel.” 

“And out-houses?” after a pause and an 
interval of fluffy energy. 

“Of sorts,” I said; “but don’t talk, my 
dearest child. You lost me an epigram then.” 





“I am so sorry—but—since you are in- 
terrupted—dear, dearer, dearest Len, tell me 
in six words, what is the Red House like?” 

“It’s not red at all—at least only one wing 
of it. It’s a big yellow house—stands all 
alone in fields. Has a great alarm bell and, 
I believe, a ghost. Now be quiet or I shall 
slap you. To-morrow we'll see it.” 

But the interruption ruined a delightful 
sentence, conceived in a spirit of the most 
delicate irony, and dealing with the late de- 
plorable action of the London Water Com- 
panies—and again I experienced that pre- 
monition of unrest. Never again, I felt cer- 
tain, should I be able to be sure of a clear 
morning’s work. I made allowances for my 
wife. I was not, I feel certain, unjust or un- 
reasonable, but I saw that while the house 
and the money were new topics, she could 
not be expected to preserve on them the hours 
of silence which my writing exacted. And by 
the time the topics were stale, the beautiful 
habit of letting each other alone during 
working-hours would have been broken for- 
ever. I laid down my fountain pen to make 
these reflections. I heard Chloe pulling out 
drawers and opening cupboards in our room 
overhead. Yet before I could snatch up my 
pen she had whirled in and caught me idle. 

“Oh, you’re not doing anything. Then I 
sha’n’t interrupt you if I just ask whether 
there’s a hen-house.” 

“T don’t know,” I said, beginning to write 
very fast, and not sufficiently grateful, I fear, 
for her indifference to the money as compared 
with the house. “ Why don’t you settle down 


.to your work? This is the beginning of the 


ruin I foresaw.” 

“T—I don’t think I'll work to-day,” she 
said, guiltily. “I’m looking over some things. 
But I won’t bother.” 

But she was back again in less than half 
an hour with a question about larders burn- 
ing on her lips, and my article degenerated 
from the clear, sustained logical argument 
which it meant to be, to a piece of patch-work 
—of patch-work ill fitted. I became desperate, 
and avenged my poor broken article by telling 
Chloe anything rather than the truth about 
my uncle’s old house. In the end this disin- 
genuousness was paid for to the uttermost. If 
T had prepared her, if I had had the intelli- 
gence to overpaint, even, the charms of that 
old house—but I was firm, firm to the point 
of spitefulness. “A yellow brick house, as 
ugly as a lunatie asylum, standing alone in 
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the fields, bearing an alarm bell and a ghostly 
reputation.” This was the most she got out 
of me. 

My piece of patch-work got its last stitches 
put in sooner than I expected. I put it 
in its envelope, addressed it, and went up to 
our room. 

All the wardrobe drawers were pulled out. 
Chloe was sitting on the floor amid a heap 
of stuffs—a roll of chintz which her mother 
had given her for covers to our drawing-room 
furniture, if ever we had any; some bits of 
velvet, soft reds and greens, that we had 
bought together at Liberty’s sale; and she was 
snipping and tearing at a muslin and lace 
gown—a gown I had always admired. I re- 
member she wore it to breakfast the day after 
our wedding. I felt as though my tenderest 
memories were being unpicked, stitch by 
stitch. 

“What on earth—” I said. She looked up 
with a flush of excitement on her little face. 

“ Oh, Len, look here. Don’t you think these 
velvets would cover some cushions very 
nicely? And the chintz would make lovely 
long curtains, and 1 thought I could get at 
least four short blinds out of this muslin for 
the new house.” 

My blood actually ran cold. IT sat down sud- 
denly on the clothes-basket. Chloe was not 
too preoccupied to tell me not to, for perhaps 
the twentieth time. 

“You know it won’t bear your weight,” 
she said. “ Look here. I shall put the lace 
like that, and like that, and tie it back with 
yellow ribbon. I’ve got a soft sash here.” 

She got up, scattering muslin and velvet, 
and began to turn over a corner drawer. I 
found a trembling tongue. 

“But, my dear child, we can’t live in the 
house.” 

She dropped a lace searf and her best ivory 
prayer-book to look at me. 

“But why?’ 

“Tt’s too big. We can’t afford it.” 

“But we pay rent for this—and we 
shouldn’t for that.” 

“Tt’s impossible. Why, of course we must 
let it. It ought to bring us in a couple of 
hundred a year.” 

Chloe’s eyes actually filled with tears. 

“My dear, my dear,” I said, “this is very 
terrible. Is it possible that after so short a 
time I find you longing to leave the Bandbox 
—our own little Bandbcex—the pride and joy 
of our hearts ?” 


She came to me then and asked me not to 
be so horrid. 

“Don’t tease,” she said, “just when I was 
so pleased, too! You don’t know how I hate 
the people mext door, Len. Oh, fancy having 
no one next door! I’d live in a barn on those 
terms.” 

I talked to her in a thoroughly reasonable 
way, and she presently promised that she also 
would be reasonable. She agreed that we 
must let the house. Also she insisted that 
as I had finished my work, we should go at 
once and look at it. I in my turn agreed. 
It was while I was lacing my boots that she 
said, sighing: 

“Well, it is hard. But you say it’s abso- 
lutely hideous—that’s one comfort.” 

Even then I might have put up an arm to 
ward off the blow fate was aiming at me, but 
my boot-lace was in a hard knot, and I said 
nothing on any other subject. 

In the hour when afternoon ends and even- 
ing begins, we set out to see the Red House. 
We rode our bicycles, of course. Poor as we 
were, we could yet command, on the hire 
system, machines which,.at any rate, in their 
first: youth, might have been the desire of 
princes. Once we had passed the dusty 
avenue of little villas (wherein our Bandbox, 
the corner house, squeezed in between two 
more portly brethren, is of all the most un- 
worthy), and had done the three miles of re- 
spectable semi-detachedness which form on 
this side of town the outer fringe of London’s 
loathly suburbs, our way lay through green 
lanes where hawthorns were budding in pink 
and pearl. And here I received a final note 
of warning. 

“Oh, Len,” Chloe sighed, reining in her 
shining steed to gaze wistfully on the trim 
green of the scattered suburban pleasaunces, 
“if we could only live out here—away from 
the washing and the orggn-grinders and the 
people next door! Oh—I know we can’t—but 
I wish we could.” 

“T wish so, too,” I said, briskly. It was 
merely a polite acquiescence in her aspira- 
tion, but it was noted. I, blind mole, noted 
nothing. The most explicit warnings pass us 
by unheeded; it is only after the doom stroke 
has fallen that we perceive the significance 
of portents. 

We climbed the hill and passed through 
the long sunny village street, clamorous now 
with bean-feasters and superior private plea- 
sure parties in wagonettes drawn up in front 
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of the “Spotted Dog” and “ The Chequers ” 
and the “ Castle Hotel,” for was it not Sat- 
urday, and the village but a bare ten miles 
from Charing Cross? Then came the sharp 
turn to the left, the delicious downward rush 
through hawthorn-scented air, the black bar 
of shadow from the railway bridge, a red 
cottage, a red wall, tall chestnut-trees, pyra- 
mids of green fan-leaves and miraculous- 
scented flowers—a green gate. 

“This is it,” I said, and Chloe brought 
down the brake in that reckless way of hers, 
and sprang to the ground. The sun-blistered 
old green gate swung long and wide on loud 
red rusty hinges as we led our beasts in. We 
left them under the biggest of the chestnut- 
trees, and walked up the wide moss-grown 
drive to where the front door, fortified by 
heavy stone pillars, seemed to defy us, the be- 
siegers. ’ 

“Ts this really it?” asked Chloe, in a whis- 
per. And well might she ask. The yellow 
brick on which in my talk I had laid so much 
stress was hidden almost—at any rate trans- 
formed, transfigured—by a net-work of great 
leaves and red buds; creepers covered it— 
all but. And at the side there were jasmine 
that in July nights would be starry and 
scented, and wistaria, purple - flowered and 
yellow-leaved over its thick gnarled boughs, 
and ivy; and at the back where the shaky 
green veranda is overhung by the perilous 
charm of the white balcony, Virginia-creep- 
ers and climbing roses grew in a thorny maze. 
The moat was there, girdling the old lawns— 
where once theElizabethan manor stood—with 
a belt of silver, a sad swan and a leaky boat 
keeping each other company. Yellow la- 
burnums trailed their long hair in the water, 
and sweet lilac-bushes swayed to look at their 
pretty plumes reflected in it. To right and 
left stretched the green tangled mysteries of 
the overgrown gardens. 

We stepped back on to the bridge that 
crosses the moat, and looked up at the tall 
house. Before the ivy dressed it, it must have 
been very ugly. I suspect my uncle of having 
had that ivy clipped to its last leaf every 
spring; and he must have had the house 
scraped and “pointed” pretty often. How 
otherwise account for the yellow brick 
hideousness that glared at me through the 
mist of the years lying between me and my 
childhood ¢ 

The Red House is square, and very tall, 
but it has two large low long wings ending 


.in my time. 


in four square brick turrets with pointed 
roofs. We stood and looked at it, and I said, 
“You see it’s much too big for us to live 

” 

Chloe assented feverishly: “Oh yes, of 
course, ever so much. But can’t we get in?” 

We couldn’t, because I had forgotten to call 
at the plumber’s in the village for the key. 

“But [li go back for it,” I said, “ only— 
I didn’t think of it—the shop’s sure to be 
shut. It’s Saturday, you know.” 

“Then we won’t waste time,” said Chloe, 
firmly. “ Let’s be burglars. Break a pane of 
glass, and let’s get in by a window.” 

Already she was stooping for a stone. 

“Well—if you insist. But let’s at least 
find a window without shutters.” 

We went round the house and round the 
house, like the snow in the riddle; but every 
window had its eyelids down, as Chloe said. 

“Stupid sleepy thing,” she said, “ we must 
wake it up. Can’t you climb up to the bal- 
cony and get in there?” 

“Shutters again,” I said. “My worthy 
uncle believed in them. Now I come to think 
of it, he had shutters to every window, and 
a patent fastening for each, and all different. 
But—” 

I was looking at the thick twisted stems 
of the ivy that clung to the wall of the low 
left wing. 

“There used to be an apple-room with a 
window opening on the leads. In happier 
days—” 

“ Happier ?” 

“ No—earlier! 


in 


I have climbed up the ivy 
But I dare say the apple-room 
is locked. But I'll go and see if you insist 
upon it.” 

Chloe measured the height with her eyes, 
some ten feet. 

“Very well,” she said, meekly. And I 
went up the ivy. It was as easy as going up 
a ladder; but 1 own that as I stepped on to 
the leads I did not expect to hear my wife’s 
voice just below my feet, saying, 

“Look out—you’ll kick me.” 

She had climbed up the ivy behind me. I 
said nothing till I had pulled her up to stand 
safely beside me, and then I fairly shook her. 

“You wicked,” I said. “Suppose you had 
slipped? You might have broken that little 
silly neck of yours.” 

She laughed. 

“My dear boy, I was climbing trees wher 
you were in your cradle!” 











“ WELCOME TO YOUR HOUSE,” SHE SAID. 
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As I was out of my cradle twenty-two years 
ago, and that was three years before she was 
even in hers, this insult called for no reply. 

“Did you really think I should allow you 
to see an inch of even the apple-room without 
me?” she said. “Come on—oh!—how jolly 
the garden looks from here! Is this the win- 
dow ?” 

It was. I broke one of the cobwebby panes 
and opened the window, but, of course, it was 
barred. 

“ Tdiot that I am—I remember now—I used 
to creep through. I’ve grown since then. It’s 
no good. We must give it up.” 

Chloe was looking at the bars. Suddenly 
she took her hat off. 

“T’m not so very big,” she said. “ You 
called me a shrimp only yesterday.” 

The bottom of the window was level with 
the leads. She twisted her skirt round her 
ankles as she sat down, pushed both feet be- 
tween the bars. 

“You can hold on to my arm if you like 
till I feel the floor. Oh, don’t be silly. I must.” 

She twisted herself like an eel through the 
bars. 

“Right. Let go,” and the next moment 
she was laughing at me out of the dark 
window. 

“ Mind the stairs,” I said. “Open the door 
at the top, and I can come in, too.” 

She disappeared. The little door shook 
to her withdrawal of the rust-locked bolts. I 
bent my head and stepped in. A kiss met my 
face in the dark. 

“ Welcome to your house,” she said. 


We went down the little dark rickety stair-- 


ease. At the bottom was a door. Locked. 

“Oh, this is too much!” said Chloe. 

“ Go back a few steps,” I said, for my blood 
was up now, and, besides, the door did not 
feel very firm. 

“Broad shoulders are useful sometimes,” 
she said, when the door had given way to the 
pressure of mine, and we found ourselves 
standing in the great dark kitchen, where the 
thin dusty shafts of yellow sunlight shot 
through the shutter-cracks. 

We had down those shutters, and looked out 
through the dingy windows on the moat. 

“Oh, Len, what a place!” she said, and 
kissed me again. “ Just look at the roasting- 
jack, and the rack for guns, and the hooks in 
the roof to hang hams and things—and, oh— 
there’s a great bacon-rack. It is too beauti- 
ful!” 


We explored the pantry and the servants’ 
hall, the little bed-rooms above, and then along 
the flagged passage to the great hall, tiled 
with white and red marble, with the oak stair- 
case winding up out of it. 

We explored the living-rooms that led from 
it, and before we had climbed the first flight 
of stairs to the great drawing-room, my wife 
was breathless with enthusiasm. She kissed 
me in every room—* for luck,” as she explain- 
ed—and when at last even the great attics 
held nothing concealed from us, I calculated 
that I had received twenty-nine kisses. 

“It ought to let for a good bit,” I said, 
thoughtfully, when at last I had replaced all 
the shutters, and had persuaded her to come 
out and let me bang the big door after us. 

“Tt ‘Il want some doing up, won’t it?” said 
Chloe. “That’s a very dangerous hole in the 
staircase. Come, let’s go round the garden.” 

We went. The old garden had always been 
beautiful to me, even in the days when I 
used secretly to eat gooseberries there, and 
plums, and peaches in an unripe state; and 
it was beautiful now, even as I remembered 
it, only now its trees and bushes were ‘in- 
credibly grown—moss-cushioned its paths. Its 
fountains were dry and weed-grown, and its 
sun-dial was covered with briony and woody 
nightshade. I put aside the green trails to 
show Chloe the motto, Horas numero nisi 
serenas. 

“TI chronicle only the sunny hours.” 

She leaned her elbows on the top of the 
sun-dial, and looked at me. 

“ There now, you see,” she said. “ We must 
live here! We simply must. Only sunny 
hours!” 

“My dear, it’s madness. We can’t live 
here. We can let it for two hundred pounds 
a year.” 

“T don’t care if we could let it for two 
thousand,” said she. 

“And our furniture would about fill the 
servants’ hall and the kitchen.” 

“Then we'll live in the servants’ hall and 
the kitchen.” 

“ And we could never keep up the garden. 
It would take three men all their time.” 

“Tt wouldn’t. And Id get up at three in 
the morning and weed.” 

“But you promised to be reasonable.” 

“T am; it’s you who aren’t; and if I did I 
don’t care. It’s what I’ve wanted all my life. 
Oh, Len, you must.” 

“Tf you’re so keen on the place we might 
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‘live in one of the cottages.” There were four 


on the estate. 

“T hate the cottages. Poky little things.” 

“ They’re bigger than the Bandbox,” I said. 

“T hate the Bandbox,” she said, mutinously. 
Then I laughed. 

“ After that heresy,” I said, “I shall take 
you home. My darling lunatic, come away. 
The Red House has turned your brain.” 

Chloe mounted in silence, and in silence 
we rode away. In the village I stopped at 
the plumber’s—he is also a builder and a house 
agent, and though it was Saturday, he was, 
after all, at home—and rather hurriedly told 
him to try and let the Red House. 

Chloe said nothing, but stood beside me pale 
with the strain of her inward protest. 

We rode on. 

“How could you?’ she said, presently. 
“When shall we ever have such a chance 
again? That glorious green garden, and the 
orchard, all pinky and white, and the draw- 
ing-room—it must be forty feet long—and 
the cottages, and the still-room, and the dear 
darling little apple-room. The whole place 
is like a picture out of Silas Marner. I’m 
sure that long low room where you have to go 
down two steps was called the white parlor. 
It’s like all the houses I’ve ever dreamed of. 
And after l’ve kissed you in every room for 
luck, too, and everything! Oh, Len, you don’t 
really love me, or you’d let me live there!” 

“You certainly put a great strain on my 
love, madam,” I said, “ when you cry for the 
moon in this disgraceful manner on the 
King’s high-road. Cheer up. Perhaps you'll 
feel saner in the morning. If not, we’ll send 
for the doctor.” 

“ Well, you'll never let it,” she said, riding 
faster and faster in her indignation. “ That’s 
one comfort! If you do, I shall never believe 
in anything again. It’s the most beautiful 
place in the world—and it’s ours—our very 
own. You'll see; no one will dare to take it.” 

What spells she worked I don’t know, nor 
how she worked them. But, curiously enough, 
no one did take the house. City gentleman 
after city gentleman approached and retreat- 
ed after a parley that always ended in sug- 
gestions for repairs to the tune of from four 
to five hundred pounds. At first each new 
applicant was to me an object of interest, 
and to Chloe an object of jealous detestation. 
But as time wore on, and each new candidate 
told the same unflattering tale of the shocking 
state of repairs at the Red House, the hour 


came when at the accustomed formula I 
merely smiled. But Chloe laughed, a laugh 
of triumph and delight. 

We used to ride over there every day to see 
if the house was let, and it never was; and 
more and more flowers came out in the garden 
—old small sweet tulips and forget-me-nots 
and heartsease, and the roses were in tiny bud. 

And never for a day did Chloe cease to cry 
for the moon. 

The 27th of May is her birthday. It is 
also the anniversary of the day on which I 
first met her. So that when, on that day, she 
held her hand up to look at her new tur- 
quoises, and said, “It is a lovely ring, and 
you’re a dear, reckless, extravagant million- 
aire, and I love you; but oh, Len, I wish you’d 
give me the Red House instead ”—I could 
hold out no longer. 

“Very well,” I said, “you shall have the 
moon, since you won’t give up crying for it. 
But don’t blame me if you find it’s only green 
cheese, after all.” 

“Oh, you darling!” she cried. “But I 
knew all the time you would—if I only kept 
on—*” 

“This revelation of your methods of gov- 
ernment—” I began, with proper severity. 

But she stopped my mouth quite irresist- 
ibly. 

“Now, don’t growl when I’m so happy,” 
she said. “We shall never have any horrid 
rent to pay again. We are just being econom- 
ical, that’s all. We can’t afford to keep a 
great house eating its head off in the stable; 
and, anyway, we sha’n’t dun ourselves for re- 
pairs.” 

“ There will be rates,” I said. 

“ And roses,” said she. 

And the expense of moving.” 
And the economy of moving.” 
And we can’t afford a gardener.” 
And we don’t want one.” 

And we’ve got no furniture.” 

“ Yes, we have; a whole Bandbox full.” 

“ And there’s a ghost.” 

“We sha’n’t see it—” 

“And if you do?” 

“T’ll train it to run on errands and clean 
the windows.” 

“No servant will stay with us.” 

“They won’t as it is.” 

“There’s a condition,” I said. 

“ Anything on earth,” said she. 

“Tf I give you the Red House for a dear 
little birthday present, I must insist on being 
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allowed to put my shaving-brush down any- 
where in it; just anywhere I choose.” 

“You shall. There’s room enough,” she 
said, but even at that moment she sighed. 

“ When do you wish to move in?” 

“On your birthday, of course.” 

And so it was decided. The blow I had 
dreaded had fallen. My own hands had 
guided it. On the 6th of June we were to 
take possession of an immense mansion, 
standing in its own grounds, replete with 
every possible inconvenience. Chloe dropped 
her work and sewed curtains all day. I had 
never known her so happy. And indeed, now 
that the die was cast, I myself felt that our 


new experiment had in it at least all the ele- 
ments of interest. I owned as much. 

“ Ah,” said Chloe, “ I knew you hid a kind- 
ly heart under that mask of indifference. In- 
teresting? Oh, my dear boy, you haven’t the 
faintest idea of the interesting things that 
are going to happen to us at the Red House.” 

Nor had she. Had either of us even faintly 
imagined a tenth part of what was to befall 
us in that house— And yet I don’t know. 
Chloe says now that she would have left the 
safe shelter of the Bandbox just the same. 
And I—well, as you see, if Chloe only “ keeps 
all on,” I am foolish enough for anything. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 











A LOVER 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I dwell in dim incertitude; 
I waver on from mood to mood; 
I halt, procrastinate, and brood. 


With every wind that blows I shift; 
I doubt, I droop, I dream, I drift; 
The sands of chance I sift and sift. 


Ah, better bide in half-delight 
Than hear her say me “nay,” and smite 
My hopes for evermore with night! 
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SS \HE plain fact that at first 
y made me a novelty to all who 
are in residence at Girton is 
simply that I am an American. 
maase I have, moreover, been pre- 
“22 ceded here by but five others 
from the New World. It is possible that a 
melancholy love-affair might have adver- 
tised me as well as did my nationality, for 
Girton girls are romantic; but, then, it could 
not have been so generally known. From the 
instant that I passed under the archway of 
the great brick building I was called “the 
American.” Better be dubbed something than 
nothing, I reflected. In a close community 
of so many women it seemed not strange that 
news should spread rapidly, and I therefore 
found it to be no secret that I had not only 
passed my entrance examinations with some 
degree of ease, but also with brilliancy. These 
had come off in London in March, I having 
the previous January obtained from the sec- 
retary, Miss Shore Nightingale, 11 Queens- 
borough Terrace, London, copies of former 
examination papers, and other particulars. 
I had then also filled up and returned, with 
the customary fee of a pound, the form of 
entry. These “exams,” as they are familiarly 
called, are not difficult to one who has been 
well grounded in a high-school of good stand- 
ing. Naturally they are conducted in writ- 
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ing, and the aim is satisfaction to the ex- 
aminers. But often since I have vaguely 
wished that I had merely ‘slipped through 
these exams. There would then not have 
been so much for me to live up to. I had just 
passed eighteen, the earliest age at which 
girls are admitted to Girton. More often 
they come at nineteen and twenty. 

I soon found myself to be an object of 
interest because I had chosen the moral-sci- 
ence tripos as my field of labor. It is one 
not nearly so much taken as the classical, 
the mathematical, the natural-science, or some 
other triposes. This is, perhaps, because it 
does not lead so directly to a paying profes- 
sion, nor would it alone fit one for teaching. 
But as I wished in after-life to do literary 
and philanthropic work, it seemed to me the 
course of study most desirable. Much of its 
teaching also is capable of being practically 
interpreted in individual life. Again, it opens 
up the field, in which there is no monopoly, 
of reviewing moral-science books. This is 
work, indeed, which needs special training, 
and for which few professors have time. 

The atmosphere which from the first sur- 
rounded me at Girton was a kindly one. 
There was a sympathetic regard for me, as 
I was so far away from home. But anything 
beyond this feeling—that is, whether or not I 
should become a favorite with the English 
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LONG TABLES SPREAD WITH WHITE. 


girls—remained, I felt, entirely with myself. 
In the beginning, therefore, I determined that 
I would be good. Not good in a pedantic way, 
but that I would conform to the regulations, 
and not make myself objectionable. I would 
also be shy of telling them on how magnifi- 
cent a seale we did things in America. With 
these best of intentions, nevertheless, my life 
at Girton was not exactly a bed of roses. 
There was always a feeling of being not one 
of them, to which, perhaps, I was oversensi- 
tive. I was afraid of making mistakes in a 
strange land. And had I been born with less 
than a good, rounded amount of intellect the 
work would have been very hard. Had na- 
ture even endowed me with a weakly frame 
I should have cried out for home and mother. 
Often, although I am strong, I yearned in 
those early days for seven-league boots. The 
English are rare walkers. Girton, moreover, 
is of splendid proportions. To get from 
some parts of the building to others, one 
must cover through the corridors a stretch 
of quite a mile. The circular staircase 


I so often mounted made me think of 
those in towers and old castles where often 
prisoners were entombed; the intense slip- 
periness of the floors caused my feet uneasi- 
ness, and I was forever awkwardly plung- 
ing into the wrong rooms. One day the 
tallest of my classmates (I had formerly had 
rather a dread of her) said to me: “I see 
you have no bump of locality. Come with 
me!” Together then we climbed to the very 
roof of Girton, and from there I absorbed a 
lesson in geography more convincing than the 
study of any map. Afterwards, as the cock- 
neys say, I began to “ feel my feet.” 

Another step in the battle-field was taken 
when I had become accustomed to the routine 
of Girton life. From seven o’clock in the 
morning, when before every bed-room door 
the cans are filled with hot water, until ten 
o’clock in the evening, when lights are out and 
even the boldest visitor must have departed, 
there is at Girton a sense of freedom from 
restraint and the opportunity to dispose of 
much of the time as one chooses. 
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This suited me well. At whatever lectures 
I attendéd, however, I found that I must be 
prompt, and that three times a day I must 
stop in the reading-room to sign my name, 
Beatrice Williams, or, rather, my initials, on 
the marking-roll. For thus, between eight 
and nine o’clock in the morning, twelve and 
three, and six and seven in the evening, ev- 
ery student at Girton makes known the im- 
portant fact that she is just where she ought 
to be. 

After being aroused, then, at seven o’clock 
—or sometimes, unfortunately, some two 
hours earlier by the roaring alarm clock of 
an energetic neighbor who believes in get- 
ting in as much surrise work as possible 
and having tubbed and dressed comfortably 
(for, although a college girl, I have none too 
much respect for those who boastingly per- 
form these necessary acts in ten minutes), 
the great bell is heard sounding for morning 
prayers. At this gathering attendance is 
not compulsory, but, as with the majority of 
the girls, the hour usually finds me in my 
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place. A student of the moral sciences, I 
argue, cannot afford to neglect the hearing 
of the principles of true religion. It is Miss 
Welsh, the mistress of Girton and a certifi- 
cated student of the college, who conducts 
these prayers. Since reference to Miss Welsh 
as the mistress may cause some wonder, it 
may not be amiss to mention that the heads 
of Girton College are entitled the mistress 
and vice-mistresses. At Newnham, the other 
woman’s college at Cambridge, those hold- 
ing similar positions are called the principal 
and vice-principals, while in America for such 
officers we use the terms president and vice- 
presidents. 

From the conclusion of prayers, at about 
a quarter past eight, until nine o’clock, break- 
fast is on the table in the hall, a spacious, 
very bright room in which long tables spread 
with white and decorated with vases filled 
with flowers make known its character. 
Those sound sleepers who do not come down 
to prayers and the early risers with alarm 
clocks enjoy greatly, they say, the luxury of 
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not leaving their rooms 
until about a quarter 
before nine, when they 
take breakfast and sign 
their initials in the 
reading-room all in 
about their limit of fif- 
teen minutes. Occa- 
sionally the best of us 
avail ourselves of this 
possibility. Breakfast 
and luncheon are, in 
fact, disposed of very 
quickly. A good laugh 
the girls had over my 
impatience in waiting 
to be served. But 
in the beginning I did 
not realize the full 
weight of my own re- 
sponsibility in this mat- 
ter. Every girl is her 
own waitress. She 
serves herself from the 
sideboard, but, be it un- 
derstood, she serves no 
one else, unless, per- 
chance, she may have a 
guest for luncheon. 
One amusing snub I 
remember to have had 
about my _ epicurean 
taste. It was late when 
I came in to breakfast. 
I said something about 
cold toast. “ Miss Wil- 
liams,” answered a girl 
of languid but droll wit, “you are what the 
French would eall a con-noi-ser,” which was 
her humorous pronunciation of the word. 
There is perhaps no place where a keener 
interest is taken in the morning budget of 
letters than at Girton. This interest, to an 
American, concentrates mostly on those which 
mentally: she terms “steamer days.”. Nearly 
always, however, on the way to breakfast I 
stopped, with many others, in the reading- 
room to search for unexpected letters among 
those spread out on the mantel-shelf. Here 
also we lingered to read on a notice-board the 
mistresses’ announcements, and paused per- 
haps even longer by the students’ notice- 
beard in another part of the room. A sort 
of daily bulletin is this latter, telling when 
hockey or tennis matches are to take place; 
when the fire brigade will practise by run- 
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ning its small engine 
up and down ‘the halls 
and passing along ropes 
and buckets; when de- 
bates will be held, the 
choral society meet, 
dramaties be rehearsed, 
and other events of 
similar and great inter- 
est take place. 

After nine o’clock the 
serious work of the day 
begins, for it is the 
morning hours at Gir- 
ton which are closely 
devoted to study. Then 
are given most of the 
lectures by the resident 
lecturers, while others 
of importance there are 
which one must go to 
Cambridge to attend, 
the university being 
now open to women. 
Girton is situated quite 
two miles west of Cam- 
bridge, and.thus away 
from the great nest of 
colleges. Carriages 
therefore are provided 
to take the girls there 
and back, and on rainy 
days their protection is 
especially in demand. 
In fine weather numbers 
of girls ride in on 
wheels, the road all the 
way being smooth and good, while the ex- 
ercise is a change and is exhilarating after 
study. 

As long since it was declared that women 
should not be given the full honor of a man’s 
degree, and fears have been lulled to sleep 
that some day the grand old university of 
Cambridge might have a woman for its vice- 
chancellor, the men have apparently ceased 
to regard the presence of women in the lec- 
ture-room as anything unusual. Were we 
men ourselves we could not be less noticed. 
Never is a tender eye cast upon us. This, 
of course, is as it should be. Only, now, in 
my grandmother’s letters do I scent the air of 
chivalry and read admonitions concerning 
the gentle art of darning my own stockings. 

During the afternoon there is consider- 
able leisure. Luncheon is a feast movable 
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according to one’s convenience from twelve 
until three o’clock. There is then the second 
budget of letters to look through in the 
reading-room, and “signing” must not be 
forgotten. It. is usually in the afternoon, 
also, that lectures are given by professors who 
come out from Cambridge, and for those at 
which one is expected time must be reserved. 
With the exception, then, of lectures and the 
study I do on my own account, my affer- 
noons are almost as free as though I were 
a lady of leisure. A good part of them is 
given up to the sports—hockey usually, for 
I am not good at tennis. This is also the 
time to pay calls, or receive visits from 
friends outside the college. Unfortunately, 
I have none such, for, strange as it may seem, 
it might almost be generally said that girls 
bred in Cambridgeshire do not come to Gir- 
ton or Newnham College. With what might 
be termed a dread of home industries they go 
either abroad for the higher education or else 
to Oxford. I, on the contrary, have come to 
Girton, thinking it to be the woman’s college 
of the world, and therefore my natural goal. 
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At four o’clock afternoon tea is taken 
around to all the students’ rooms. This is 
one of the soothing English customs which 
become dear to one. Not infrequently there 
are jolly tea parties to which I go—the newer 
term in England being “ curate’s delights ”— 
or for which the girls come to my room. 
When no invitation has been extended for 
such a function this is with me a solitary re- 
past partaken of amid the silence of my own 
little room. It is the time when I think of 
nothing but the tea’s soft aroma and how 
good is the thin bread thickly spread with 
fresh butter. Under this restful spell I build 
castles—ivy-covered castles with crumbling, 
ancient walls, and bright flowers in the win- 
dow-boxes. Over their doorways are mottoes 
and the arms of kings. They record the 
melancholy fate of queens, for such is the at- 
mosphere of Cambridge and its time - worn 
universities. 

With the merciful intent, perhaps, of mak- 
ing me feel less homesick I was given at- 
tractive rooms on the first floor; one of the 
three sets that alone have each a little bal- 
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cony leading out from the window of the sit- 
ting-room. Here I planted flowers, old-fash- 
ioned English ones, and watched them grow. 
There are in the college at present (more are 
being added) fifty-five so-called sets of stu- 
dents’ rooms, each set consisting of a sitting- 
room and a bed-room. Usually there is in 
them, besides the necessary furniture, a 
strange medley of household gods which 
could not be left behind; relics sweet with 
memories of home. Again, there are evi- 
demeces of the occupant’s present pastimes— 
golf-elubs and tennis-rackets, and always a 
large study table and many books. There 
are also some rooms most elaborately deco- 
rated. My sitting-room is known as “the 
shop,” for to trifles in silver, rare bits of 
china, and much of the stuff which abounds 
in Europe I have never been able to close 
my heart. My tea table also is large and hos- 
pitable, and in another corner there is a 
chafing-dish. At what the girls call morning 
teas these often befriend us—those functions 
that have especial popularity when exams are 
near and alarm clocks are set to five in the 
morning. On stormy days, or when ill dis- 
for out-of-door sports, I take some- 
times a swim in the great tank provided for 
this purpose. Herein during the winter the 
water is heated. Friends meet in the bath 
for the jolliest sort of a splash, and often re- 
turn later to one of the rooms for tea. 

At a quarter before seven o’clock, almost 
too soon it seems after the peaceful draught 
of tea, the bell sounds for dinner. Dinner at 
Girton, however, is not a long-drawn-out, 
formal function such as is usually suggested 
by the thought of dining. Rather it is a 
college girl’s wholesome evening meal, gotten 
through with in about half an hour. The 
housekeeper then is seen directing many 
bright maids who move quietly about the 
great hall. It is the one time when the girls 
rest from serving themselves. Directly after 
dinner comes a sociable leisure time. We 
then call on one another or meet in various 
groups to elect officers for the public bodies, 
to make up contests for the several sport- 
ing clubs, and to choose the subjects for de- 
bates, two of which are held each term. 
There is, besides these subjects, much to talk 
about. On oceasions, from nine until ten 
o’clock, the girls dance in the hall. But this 
I can never bring myself to enjoy. Dancing 
is for brilliantly lighted rooms where there 
are heavy-scented, hot-house flowers, soft ball 
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gowns, and beautiful women inclining their 
ears to the tones of their partners. A room 
full of dancing college girls suggests to me a 
not very enchanting form of exercise. Again, 
some terms produce dramatic talent which 
bursts out in an amateur play that has been 
rehearsed, and is finally produced in the 
evening leisure hour for the edification of all. 
Such performances, no doubt, would be even 
more frequent could more plays be found 
that are amusing and have been written sole- 
ly for women. Surely it does detract from 
the realistic value of a play, no matter how 
well acted, when a girl armed simply with a 
top-hat and a high collar takes the part of 
a man. 

At the meetings of the choral society I 
find perhaps my greatest pleasure, for some 
of us are doomed to sadly miss music as well 
as art. None, it might almost be said, with 
such proclivities come here. Girton is the 
home of science. Twice a year occurs the 
concert, by far the most brilliant and dig- 
nified of all our entertainments. To it lady 
guests are invited, and often the programme 


is well rendered. I say that lady cuests 


are invited because it is indeed unusual for a 
man to come to Girton be he not a professor. 


The students are not allowed to entertain 
gentlemen, not even brothers. Parents and 
guardians are the only ones countenanced 
in this woman’s sanctum of learning, and 
they, unless by special permission from the 
mistress, must be well away by ten o'clock. 
Eventually it may be that guardians will be 
regarded with more suspicion than now. A\l- 
most every Girtonian can tell some tale of 
an honor student who, during her college eca- 
reer, said nothing but saucy things to her 
guardian, and directly afterwards took him 
for better or worse. 

From half after seven until nine o’clock 
are the evening hours generally devoted to 
study, for while there is no other place more 
sociable or where more rélaxation is counte- 
nanced than at Girton, still the fact cannot 
be overlooked that private reading and at- 
tendance at lectures are here the raison d’étre 
of one’s presence. Saturdays pass also with 
us as other days. They are not holidays. 
Sundays, in fact, are the only days of abso- 
lute freedom from study. As days, then, of 
infrequent idleness they are delightful; more 
such, perhaps, would become irksome. 

In the May term come the exams to test 
one’s progress. It is also usual, although 
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PRIVATE READING—AN HOUR OF 
not obligatory, to read for the degree certifi- 
“ate given by the college, the conditions for 
obtaining which are the same as those im- 
posed on candidates at Cambridge University 
for its B. A. Three years the girls 
remain at Girton, this being the time occu- 
pied by the courses of study. Rather, as it 
is here said, we stay through nine terms. The 
charge for the instruction, lodging, and board 
is thirty-five pounds per term, better com- 
prehended by an American as five hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a year. 

A number of scholarships there are which 
open the college to ambitious girls who must 
make themselves useful and who could other- 


degree. 


Notrre.—In the March Bazar.—*' The Student 
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wise not avail themselves of its opportuni- 


ties. My chum holds a scholarship. She 
is perhaps the most popular creature here, 
while often I shine in her reflected light. 
This, indeed, is one of the sweetest sides of 
college life—the forming of friendships. 
Just how strong these are is sometimes hard 
to teli, as English girls are more reserved 
than Americans. Not until I was ill and 
had been removed to the college hospital did 
I thoroughly appreciate their sincerity. Les- 
sons which here become second nature to us 
are the economy of time and mental disci- 
pline. We learn to bow to the mighty atom, 
feeling that nothing is insignificant. 


of Singing at Florence,” by SARAH ELLIOTT. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—/(Continued) 


AGSBY half rose, but, what- 
ever his impulse, he altered 
it and resumed his seat, 
quickly tapping his fingers 
on a little table near which 
he sat. 

“Ah” (his voice was low and indistinct), 
“you want to speak to me about Violet,” he 
slowly said. 

“You yourself used the word behalf, Mr. 
Bagsby,” returned the woman, softly. “‘ Be- 


half ’—well, possibly when I’m done you will 
think it still in behalf of the man, but from 
the woman’s stand-point I think I am speak- 
ing for”—she subtly 


avoided the name— 
“ for the wife.” 

To Bagsby’s best belief, before him sat the 
person who had thus far wrecked his child’s 
happiness. The name she bore was detest- 
able—the name she was defending was 
scarcely more to be endured. He dared not 
trust his voice lest it bid her furiously be 
gone. While he sought to control his anger 
she continued: 


“T understand—indeed it is generally un-, 


derstood—that you are urging your daughter 
to a divorce. To force her taking this posi- 
tion against the man she loves you must think 
very badly of Mr. Halifax indeed.” 

Bagsby made a low articulation which his 
visitor ignored; for this he was grateful. 

“He lost on a sudden all his money—un- 
worthy reason, unworthy!” (Would she dare 
misapprehend ¢) 

“You know that is not the reason,” said 
the father. 

“ Because, then, in a state of mental ex- 
citement on the night of his losses he did 
what many another man has done and kept 
his status—played away a few thousands at 
eards. Puritan—un-Christian !” 

“You know those are no reasons—” 
Bagsby’s hands were outspread on his knees, 
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the strong fingers wide apart. He bent across 
the distance between himself and this strange 
person, his clear gaze filmed by a mist of 
anger; his lips trembled. There was nothing 
brazen or defiant in the face on which Camden 
Bagsby looked while Halifax’s friend, under 
cover of the wife’s behalf, pleaded for Halifax. 

“T know these are not the reasons,” she was 
saying, “and I won’t ask you to tell me the 
real one. It would be easy for me to contra- 
dict it point-blank to you; but that is less 
than I want. I want you to know the man 
you are condemning to his wife.” And here, 
for the first time, the Westerner was touched 
below the formal surface with which he was 
covering his anger and dislike; to his acute 
ear the notes rang true. 

“What I ought to say will not be easy,” 
she said. “Thank you for helping me thus 
far.” (Bagsby wondered.) “You are quite 
right in thinking that we have been intimate 
friends for ten years,” she said, “and I am 
going to tell you why. I met Mr. Halifax in 
the first summer after he had left college, 
at a hotel in the White Mountains where I 
was passing two months with my husband and 
little girl. I found him very young, very 
charming, chivalrous, full of ideals, and a 
loyal friend—I was not, as you suppose, in 
love with Mr. Halifax.” And here Mrs. Bel- 
ford’s manner changed, her tone grew warm 
and agitated; she clasped her hands together 
until the glove skin was drawn tight over 
them. 

“ At midnight in the first week of our ac- 
quaintance I was awakened by a noise in my 
husband’s room. I ought to have been 
sufficiently accustomed to those shocks not to 
have weakened, as I did on this occasion. 
But I was frightened to death; I had sworn 
to myself that IT would never fail, however, 
and I managed to make a light and get to the 
room. Mr. Belford was in the most awful 
state of drunken mania I had yet seen. I 
had never failed to calm him before, but I 
think he knew I was afraid, for he spran# on 
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me like a wild man. I am strong ”—she held 
out her arms. “I am not a coward, either.” 
She didn’t need to say it; Bagsby made a 
gesture that confirmed her. “And I strug- 
gled as well as I could, silently.” 

“But why,” interrupted 
“why didn’t you call?” 

“T did at last, and somebody rushed in and 
held my husband fast. It was Mr. Halifax; 
he had heard me on his way to his rooms 
above us. I wouldn’t let him call any one 
else, and he had no difficulty ini getting Mr. 
Belford quiet. The moment my fear left 
me, which it did instantly a strong aid came, 
my old power over my husband returned. We 
gave him the medicines I had always at hand, 
and he slept.” 

Mrs. Belford shuddered perceptibly; her 
horrible past, as she told it, became a present 
thing. 

“Then and there I made Mr. Halifax give 
me his sacred oath never to tell what he had 
seen, and to help me keep my secret.” 

“You were wrong, I think,” said Mr. Bags- 
by, and would have gone on. 

“Please suspend your judgment in the 
case,” she said, bitterly, and bowed a little. 

“On the following day, it was the twenty- 
fifth of August ”—she ceased to look at Mr. 
Bagsby, who observed her the more closely 
—“my husband kept his room, and I had 
a long, long talk with Mr. Halifax. I ex- 
plained to him Mr. Belford’s singular dis- 
order which the least stimulant converted to 
mania.” She moistened her lips a little. “ It 
was an inherited horror,” she said, slowly, 
“too dreadful to contemplate, revealed to me 
for the first when my little girl was a year 
old. Mr. Halifax urged, as you will under- 
stand, that Mr. Belford should go to an asy- 
lum. He urged my health, my safety—reason- 
able advice, wasn’t it?” And she appealed 
to her host, looking directly at him. 

“ Certainly, common-sense only.” 

“ Quite!” acquiesced Mrs. Belford. “ How 
little you know of the lives you judge! How 
easy it is to arrange impossible plans for 
others! How delightfully easy it is to de- 
cide what is right for our neighbor—isn’t 
it?” 

“You had reason and the law with you,” 
murmured Bagsby. 

She smiled. “I have yet to rest with any 
real comfort on the bosom of the law. Mr. 
Belford not only refused absolutely to go to 
an asylum; he refused even a nurse, he re- 


her auditor, 


fused to do anything but live his life, like his 
rational neighbor, with his wife at his side.” 

Here Mr. Bagsby fairly grunted his im- 
patience. “ Nonsense! Rubbish! He should 
not have been asked.” 

Again Mrs. Belford bowed to superior wis- 
dom—with the smile of one who sees beneath 
the “ horror ” and understands its irony; it is 
then the spirit becomes sardonic. 

“He was not only consulted—he was 
obeyed. His threat (which I assure you he 
would have carried out!) that he would kill 
himse!f the hour I left him, bound me hand 
and foot.” 

Bagsby again dared to gesture. 
Why not risked ?” 

“You will see. My husband inherited his 
very large fortune under the following testa- 
ment: The money should go to his widow 
and to her children in the case of his dying a 
natural death after the age of forty. A 
natural death, mark you; in case of accident, 
even, an early death from illness, even; in 
ease of suicide, my child and I were left 
penniless,” 

“ Queer clause,” said Bagsby, staring. 

“Very queer,” agreed Mrs. Belford, “ very 
sinister, too, isn’t it? You see, my husband’s 
father, grandfather, brother, and uncle had 
all committed suicide, and the poor mother 
who left my husband the fortune tried as best 
she knew to break the morbid chain of self- 
slaughter. Do you wonder that I tried to 
lift the curse from my child’s inheritance and 
to secure her material welfare? To see her 
the child of a drunken suicide, and a pauper— 
was not a pleasant prospect.” 

There was a moment of silence; the coals 
dropped in the grate. When Victoria con- 
tinued her voice was softened. 

“To go back,” meditated, “to the 
twenty-fifth of August, to go back” (and as 
she said the date it seemed that she would 
gladly go back and stay with its memories 
forever), “ Mr. Halifax, when he heard what 
I have told you, chose, because he wus young 
and kind and free, to take a sort of chivalrous 
part in the tragedy. He gave me a promise 
of friendship. He pitied me very much, I 
think,” she continued gently, and betrayed 
her tenderness—“and he looked upon the 
slander and misunderstanding of the world as 
a kind of warfare which he was willing to 
fight against. My husband died, as you know, 
a natural death five years after the date re- 
quired by the testament.” 


“ Small 


le SS, 


she 
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Here she paused, considering her folded 
hands a moment closely, and then raised her 
eyes to Bagsby. : 

“This was my enviable existence for ten 
years, and at its close I had secured my 
child’s future and the world’s complete igno- 
rance. My maid, Mr. Halifax, and myself 
alone knew what I am telling you, Mr. Bags- 
by. Mr. Belford was an Australian. Amer- 
icans knew nothing of his antecedents or 
affairs. Please,” she said, interrupting what 
he tried to say, “ please don’t let us go into the 
morale of this! I don’t know what duty was 
in this case! I think it ought to have a 
special code, really. If it had not been for 
my child!” She made an expressive gesture. 
“But, at all events, I do know that I owe 
everything to Mr. Halifax, even my life, for 
without his never-failing courage, his friend- 
ship, the strain alone would have killed me, 
if my husband had not.” Her cheeks glowed, 
and she communicated to her hearer some of 
her excitement: his foot restlessly tapped the 
floor. 

“Of course you will say that I have com- 
pletely sacrificed Mr. Halifax. You will be 
right. I have sacrificed him for my child. I 
didn’t care a straw for the world’s scandal so 
long as my husband didn’t take his life.” 

“Do you think a mother has any right to 
make light of her reputation?” asked the old 
man. 

“If my child blames me,” 


replied Victoria, 
slowly, “ it will be the culmination!” 

“T don’t see,” pursued Bagsby, “how the 
young man felt he had any right to leave you 
before he saw you quite out.” ; 

The woman, at the question, was silent too 


long. With lightning rapidity she was argu- 
ing to herself: “I must not let him see that 
I love Robert—it will make him wish me far 
from their horizon—he will mistrust me— 
He must not dream— Why should I endure 
this last blow—exile ?” 

“ Because,” she said, slowly, “on that 
twenty-fifth of August to which I referred, 
we made a solemn compact that whenever 
Robert should love a woman he should make 
his life independent of my cross. My hus- 
band of late years, too, had helped to free Mr. 
Halifax. He grew to distrust him for some 
ridiculous reason, and he determined not only 
to prolong his life, but to live normally.” 

Bagsby’s keenness was reading all she 
hoped to conceal. 

“ And,” she went on, “for months during 


this last year his life was beyond reproach— 
indeed, we began to believe he was entirely 
cured.” 

Mr. Bagsby -stirred, mentally closed the 
book of Victoria’s life which she had gener- 
ously thrown wide. Minutely he considered 
its effect on the romance of his own child’s 
life. 

“T’ve seen a good deal of sad things,” he 
spoke, unbending his brows, “and I’ve had 
not a few private views of lives too strange 
to show to the general public. What you 
have been telling me is one of the strangest. 
You couldn’t have done more for this little 
girl of yours if you’d made her soul as well as 
her body,” he continued, his voice sounding 
very calm and controlled after the rapid in- 
tense tone so long filling the air. “ You see 
how I feel about my girl. I’m going to keep 
out of her life everything that could hurt her 
in the future. What you have told me don’t 
to my mind touch my view of the matter. 
Halifax made his choice before he saw my 
daughter.” 

With a quick gesture the woman broke in. 

“That I deny—and now comes my point— 
blank denial. Robert Halifax has never been 
anything to me but a friend—what can I call 
to witness ?”’ 

For Bagsby the supreme moment had come; 
he was at last, at last getting to rock bottom! 
On Victoria’s breast. was a small black me- 
dallion surrounded by diamonds. “ In this is 
my little girl’s picture,” and she clasped the 
locket. 

But Bagsby, “ Ah, stop!” He put out a 
forbidding hand. “ Don’t!-—let’s just keep 
the little girl out of this.” 

She dropped the medallion and it fell on 
the soft folds of her black dress, the disturb- 
ed diamonds flashing stars. 

“Mr. Halifax loves his wife....he has 
never loved any woman but his wife.” As 
she gave this statement slowly out, her drawn 
whiteness betrayed the pain it caused, but the 
countenance of Violet’s father was good to 
look upon. It cleared, it brightened like a 
long siege after storm. 

“Tf when I first came in I had made this 
statement, sole, important although it is, you 
would not have listened, still less believed. 
I am sure you trust me now.” 

She felt as though her frozen heart was 
still susceptible, and every word she spoke 
smote with a hammer of pain. “ Oh, Robert, 
Robert!” she breathed, and so nearly did she 
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breathe it aloud that she rose, frightened, to 
further daring. She realized that Mr. Bagsby 
had given no sign of being vanquished. She 
had played for the highest stakes. She must 
know how she stood. Intently she studied 
his quiet reserve as he meditated, turning over 
what she had laid before him. Mr. Bagsby 
was now convinced—and of what? 

She broke the silence: “ Haven’t I been ex- 
plicit enough? What is it, Mr. Bagsby—what 
last stone lies in the way ?”’ 

Quick as light the old man flashed his fine 
eyes on her. 

“The same stone,” he said; “it hasn’t 
moved. It’s big enough to throw the whole 
train into perdition.” 

The room swam before her eyes—she grew 
deadly white. 

“Oh, really,’ and she tried to 
“You are mysterious, Mr. Bagsby. 


see. 


laugh. 
I don’t 


“You are a very beautiful woman,” re- 
turned the father, slowly. “You are young 
and you know the world—a woman like you 
only loves once in her life, and when she does 
she clings to what she loves. A man’s heart is 
a very dangerous thing—it plays him queer 
tricks. To my mind there’s nothing in the 


universe like the first love—ten years—twenty 


years—a life—it’s the same!—and love at- 
tracts love, they say—and you are free.” He 
paused for a breath. “It isn’t exactly that 
I am afraid my little girl can’t keep the heart, 
of the man she loves—it wouldn’t be right to 
her to doubt it! But we’ve got to remove 
from her new life an old association that can’t 
help but do harm. Already it has pretty near 
wrecked the ship!” He shook his head. 

“T have told you that Mr. Halifax never 
loved me,” broke in Mrs. Belford. “ For 
God’s sake, what more do you want?” But he 
wouldn’t help her. 

“You don’t really want me to swear that 
T don’t love him?’ She tried to assume her 
old lightness of manner, the best cloak she 
knew, but it had the effect of steeling Bags- 
by, to whom the world’s ways were strange. 

“T want you to do more,” he said, sternly. 

“ More ?”’ 

“T want you to prove it.” 

Now she was silent, and left all to the old 
man, looking at her so seriously through his 
glasses, his wadded black coat buttoned across 
his ample chest. While they talked the fire 
had died; no one had come to put on coals 
and the room was cold. Victoria shivered. 
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“T want you to promise me never to see 
him again.” 

She didn’t start, well prepared as she was 
for the last blow. 

“That would be a social impossibility,” she 
returned, calmly; “ we live in the same city.” 

“You must cease to,” said Camden G. 
Bagsby. 

Then she clasped her hands on her heart, 
caught her breath, and craned her long neck 
out, as she repeated to him across the room 
in a whisper: 

“You mean to—say—you want me to give 
up my home, to go out of my country—per- 
haps to—to—” 

“T mean,” he said, “ that unless you prom- 
ise._me that in so far as in your power lies 
you will never see Robert Halifax again, that 
you will pass from the horizon of this man 
and his wife—I shall continue to do the best 
in my power to influence my daughter to pro- 
ceed for divorce.” 

She knew the room swam now; to keep 
steady she seized the chair’s back. What 
right, she stormed—ridiculous! What right 
had this man to make this demand on her? 
Standing before him, she frowned, bit her 
lips, and her face became that which, had he 
lifted his eyes from the study and restudy of 
his inkstand and blotter, he would have been 
sad to see. But the old man was merciful. 
If she waited too long he would know. After 
all, she had done more than her part. Let 
them get the divorce. But Victoria felt at 
that instant Robert’s hands clasp her wrists. 
She saw his angry eyes as he said to her, “ If 
my life is ruined, God is witness you are the 
cause.” 

For an instant the lids half closed over her 
lovely eyes. She tried to foresee the result 
of her refusal. Man and wife would rejoin in 
spite of the old man, at all hazards. In him, 
in Robert Halifax was the essence of life to 
her. She drew a long inward breath. 

“Ts this your final decision, Mr. Bagsby?”’ 
She took a step forward as though she would 
make a plea—she half put out her hand. 

“ Yes,” said Camden Bagsby. 

And this, then, was Robert’s test. 

So far she had kept her youth; she felt it 
slip from her like a garment; her face was 
gray and old as she lifted it to Violet’s 
father, who, impassive, waited, waited. Sym- 
pathy he could not give, though his heart 
ached with it. Between this suffering and his 
kindness fate had fixed a great gulf. 
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And then mercifully she remembered her 
child. Through the mousseline de soie of her 
bodice the heavy ornament rose and fell; it 
seemed at the moment to press upon her heart 
with a weight crushing and mortal. Tears 
burned under her eyelids. “ Perhaps—in 
way—” She tried in vain to lay hold 
upon the nonchalance of worldliness to carry 
well for her her concession to fate. t 

Mr. Bagsby, standing with infinite patience, 
his eyes filming as they gazed at the Spooney- 
ville insurance papers, heard at length a word 
from the long-silent woman. 

“T will consent to what you ask.” 

He came forward quickly; he put out his 
large hand; he took the slender gloved hand. 

“ Perhaps,” she slowly articulated, “some 
one will be kind some day to my daughter. 
I have done this in behalf of yours.” 

“Thank you,” said the father. 

Here the sound of voices in the hall made 
them both start. 

“Tt’s my folks,” said Mr. Bagsby, quickly. 
“ Perhaps you won’t care to see them.” 

Mrs. Belford drew her veil over her face. 

“Oh no, no!” she hurried. 

“Then you can go right out by this door,” 
and he opened one for her as he spoke, into a 
side entry. 

It had searcely closed upon her before the 
room was noisy and alive with the sight- 
seers once more returned. 

“My sakes, Camden, how cold you’ve got 
this room!” said his sister, as though it had 
been an especial temperature Bagsby had ar- 
ranged in which to take cold. “ You'll cer- 
tainly have the grip. It’s cold as the tomb.” 

“Dear, yes,” echoed Mrs. Bagsby. “ Will 
you just ring for some coals, Miss Prangle? 
Done any work, dear?” she asked, affection- 
ately. 

Bagsby had drawn her hand through ‘his 
arm. ~“ Why, yes, yes. I guess I’ve done 
some,” he replied. 

His wife saw that he was disturbed, and in 
perfect response to his moods until she could 
ask for enlightenment, she covered his hand 
with her own. 

Grove had entered after the others. Taking 
off his overcoat and silk handkerchief and cap, 
he eame up to his father and mother and 
stood before them, his cheeks as bright as his 
shock of hair. 

“Say, poppa!” he 


some 


eagerly, 
“there’s a first-class carriage in front of the 


rehearsed, 


hotel—’n’ ripping horses.” 
pping 


“ Camden ”—Miss Bagsby had seated her- 
self as close to the fireplace as she could, ex- 
tending her broad flat toes toward the fender 
— “Camden, I guess we’ve pretty much cov- 
ered every square inch of that picture-hall, 
and the pictures are elegant. You ought to 
see them. I was real pleased to see the life 
sizes of those I’ve got the lithographs of.” 

Bagsby meanwhile absently and mildly 
gazed down at his bright-eyed‘son. Grove was 
waiting the pause to go on—his red lips part- 
ed over his white perfect teeth—his one 
beauty. 

“Say,” he continued, “and there’s a little 
girl in the carriage. I stopped and talked 
to her through the winder. Her mother was 
makin’ calls in the hotel. She’s the dandiest 
little girl!” he said, enthusiastically. “I’ve 
got a mash on her.” 

Mrs. Bagsby and Aunt Carrie laughed. 
“ Grovie,” said his mother, “ that’s not a nice 
word, dear.” 

Bagsby put his hand through the red crop, 
searcely hearing. 

“Yep, this is a real mash,” he nodded. 
“She is going on “leven. She’s an American, 
too, poppa. I’m going to marry her when I 
grow up. Cross my heart!” 

“ Grove!” expostulated his mother again. 

“T’ve got to marry her,” he said, in a de- 
termined voice. “And she don’t kniow if 
she’s named after the Queen or. not; her 
name’s Victoria—-Victoria Belford!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


A MAN AND HIS WIFE 


OBERT HALIFAX, rushing from 
Hardeastle’s chambers, bold with de- 
termination to take his wife unto him 

as magnificently as in wounded pride he had 
sent her from him—glowing with the thought 
of mutual reconciliation —found himself 
brought up against the traditional stone wall 
at a quick, quivering halt. 

Violet was not to be found. The Bagsbys 
knew to the extent that she was well, safe, 
and had gone home! With a beau geste quite 
as superb as Robert’s she swept away every 
tie not hers and her husband’s. She had re- 
fused to see her people since the night Robert 
had shut her out into its shadows. Cambridge 
Street once again had given her up into the 
unknown. 

The Bagsbys were en route for America, 
and a second time the parlor in Scott’s Hotel 
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made the meeting-ground for father-in-law 
and son-in-law. 

The packing of trunks went cheerfully for- 
ward; servants, tradespeople, Aunt Carrie, 
little boy, governess, and maid made faithful 
pilgrimages across the floor, while Mrs. Bagsby 
issued directions from her divan in the 
corner, where, propped up by pillows, flanked 
by nerve medicines, she was slowly returning 
to a state resembling calm. 

Of the commotion and noise the two men 
facing each other in the window’s embrasure, 
conversing in an absorbed undertone, were 
unconscious. Mr. Bagsby had a pardon to 
ask, and he asked it. Halifax felt he had ten 
years and a “ay to justify. 

“T have been made the sport of circum- 
stances—Fortune’s toy,” he began. 

To his surprise, Bagsby, his hand on the 
young man’s arm, insisted, “ Let the past lie. 
Not a word,” and he would not be gainsaid. 

When the door finally closed on the hurry- 
ing, departing Halifax, an adjoining door 
opened softly and a young person who had 
been one of the populous parlor slipped into 
the corridor and rapidly followed him down 
the stairs and into the office of the hotel. 

“T must speak to you, Mr. Halifax, just a 
second. I am Miss Prangle. Could we, shall 
we, step into the—the elevator?” She looked 
about in a state of nervous excitement. Hali- 
fax suggestec: the reading-room as more stable 
ground. This man, whom the little governess 
knew her adored lady so dearly loved, she had 
watched during his hour in the Bagsbys’ 
parlor, with who shall say what keenness, what 
interest, loyal and disloyal? She had seen 


him kiss Mrs. Bagsby and that tender heart ° 


weep over him. She had seen him bid good- 
by to a tearful child, in whose eyes he was a 
glorified hero. She had watched him talking 
to the father. Then she took the boldest dash 
of her life down the hallway. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “have you any idea 
where Mrs. Halifax is?” 

He looked at her surprised, and saw only 
friendly anxiety for Violet. 

“No,” he responded, gloomily, “none; no 
idea whatsoever. But don’t be so distressed, 
Miss Prangle! I dare say it will only be a 
matter of a few days.” 

“ Ah, but I don’t know how you can be so 
sure when you’ve no idea!” 

Over this melancholy fact he pondered a 
second, silent. 


Not five hours before Miss Prangle had 


tearfully kissed Mrs. Halifax’s hands and de- 
votedly sworn eternal secrecy, and now trem- 
bling lips, fluttering heart were betrayers. 
She was breaking her oath with every panting 
breath she drew. 

“ My heavens!” illumined the radiant Hali- 
fax, “you know. You have an idea!” He 
forcibly put his hands over hers and looked 
her secret up from her heart. “ Quick, quick, 
for God’s sake, Miss Prangle!” 

“ She’ll never forgive me,” she murmured. 

“Ah .... what does that matter?” was on 
his unlucky tongue, but he hurried it to— 
“ How she will bless you!” _ 

And as she wavered, the office clock clanged 
out a half-hour, marking a crisis in Miss 
Prangle’s morals. She fairly shook his-hands 
away. “But you will have to hurry!” she 
exclaimed. “Go at once! Mrs. Halifax is 
leaving London, Charing Cross Station, at 
eleven o’clock. There, there, it is striking 
half past ten.” 

Halifax was gone before the tears had time 
to fall over her cheeks. Miss Prangle stood 
still a few moments when he left her, her 
hands tightly clasped, and stared at the 
empty doorway. She had broken faith! 
“Criminal! Criminal!” her New England 
conscience called to her. 

“Saint,” Mr. Halifax had breathed, and 
Miss Prangle spent the next few days trying 
to reconcile the contradictory voices. 


Mrs. Robert Halifax, though unused to 
travel alone, very cleverly managed her soli- 
tary departure. She arrived early at Charing 
Cross, installed herself in the corner of a 
first-class carriage; and, according to what she 
remembered of wise travellers’ means, she 
called the guard and gave him a generous fee 
to keep her alone. 

“T will do my best, madam. It’s a full 
morning; can’t promise,” and he shut her in. 

Embarked on her singular voyage, at ‘ao.s 
moment the girl would have given worlds to 
undo her plan. She had found means to dis- 
cover that Robert, his London affairs termi- 
nated, was on the eve of returning to America. 
She had no idea of remaining three thousand 
miles apart from him, although in reality the 
universe might be between their wedded lives. 
In spite of her father’s letter, in which he 
withdrew his opposition, her heart was sore 
against Bagsby. She would have none of her 
people. “Oh no,” and she murmured it now 
as she waited, “not until Robert and I have 
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been together again and happy a long, long 
time.” 

What her solitary arrival in Chicago would 
be was not a pleasing feature to consider. 
Her entry into the little household of Miss 
Prangle’s relations, where she had decided to 
take temporary dwelling, was a gloomy, un- 
lovely prospect to Violet Halifax. She could 
fly, of course, to Lillie Crawford-Crawford. 
Lillie adored her and had been loyal to Robert 
throughout. There, too, was Miss Atkinson; 
and Violet warmed as she thought of Aunt 
Lydia Halifax, the gentle spinster who had 
come several times to see her during her short 
engagement. 

“T can’t go to any one,” she concluded, re- 
signedly, “dear as they are. I must hide my- 
self in that little neutral household until my 
husband forgives me and comes to take me 
away.” 

Sitting far back in the corner of the travel- 
ling-carriage, she was a slight, charming 
figure arrayed in a very plain, dark dress, a 
disguising veil drawn down over her face. 
Appealing, attractive, she appeared made for 
nothing less than to venture forth alone, to 
tempt Fate and the world. She could not 
permit herself to realize that the train with its 
first grinding sweep would carry her from—her 
people, Robert! What irony of chance should 
he determine not to go to America! She had 
a strong impulse to climb down, to dash back 
to London, to Cambridge Street, to the hor- 
rible possibility that West would come again 
to see her, to return to anything that would 
take her from this loneliness and fear. 

On the platform the noise was increasing 
as the last passengers hurried to board the 
train and to stow themselves away. She 
watched the inevitable good-bys until her 
heart ached. Luggage - vans, hand - trucks, 
rolled heavily by to the noisy cries of porters 
and officials. 

She remained undisturbed in her compart- 
ment, and in her unreasoning nervous state 
of ecaprice this annoyed her. 

“T can’t stay here all alone for hours,” she 
thought. “It is too dreadfully dreary! I 
will just open the door and they can put in 
any one they choose.” 

A passing official unlocked the door for her. 
She threw it wide and sat close to it, leaning 
forward, watching the leave-takers and leav- 
ing. But her sudden hospitality was scorned. 
The guard, well disposed, warded off one by 
one the voyagers from sharing the well-paid- 
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for seclusion of the pretty woman. She no- 
ticed at the last moment the hurrying figure 
of a tall man in a long light overcoat. He 
was coming from the other end of the train, 
apparently seeking for some one to whom he 
would bid good-by; he was looking in every 
window and searching every carriage. As he 
turned his agitated face toward her, and she 
saw him, she did not cry out or stretch forth 
greeting or summons. She covered both 
hands over her heart, sinking back in her 
corner, for her hand had been on the door to 
close it, her slender figure well out of her 
lonely compartment. That she might see the 
last of the voyagers her disguising veil was 
lifted to her brow. She had seen and been 
seen. The man, finding evidently the object 
of his eager search, swung himself up on to 
the step of her carriage, climbed in, and closed 
the door. 

Tron wheels made the dull, crunching sound 
of the beginning of departure. Violet’s hands, 
prisoned fast in her husband’s, vainly tried to 
make themselves free. 

“Robert,” she besought, “the man, the 
guard.” 

“ Dearest !” 

The warm crimsoning wave, blotting her 
fair pallor, glowed under his caresses. She 
freed herself and in turn held his hands fast 
in hers. 

“T beseech you, Robert,” she pleaded, and 
the door was indeed opened, the guard appear- 
ed, looked at the two and discreetly under- 
stood. Their tickets, being only two of a 
hundred, were soon disposed of, the official 
stepped down and shut the door upon the 
man and his wife. 

The young girl held her husband back a 
little from her and regarded him with an ex- 
pression of transfiguring love. 

“Is this chance?’ she whispered. 

“No, no, Providence,” he _ returned. 
“Chance has brought us too much ill.” 

“Why are you here, Robert?” she con- 
tinued, very low. 

“ Where else would I be, dearest ?” 

She shook her head and the trembling tears 
fell from her lashes. “Ah, where indeed 
have you been ?” 

“Too long away,” he confessed, “but I 
could not come to you poor—dishonored in 
your father’s eyes.” 

She clung to the hand of his she held, and 
with her face pale and uplifted she scanned 
her husband’s, reading it, possessing it, as 
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though she would be mistress of every line, 
every expression. 

“T eame to seek you,” he continued, 
tenderly, “ to find you, to bring you fame and 
fortune.” 

“ What are they to me?” she whispered. 

“Your father withdrew his opposition, he 
wrote me to go to you and to claim you, but 
you understand I was much too proud to rush 
in, a pauper, on such sudden-given joy. But 
to-day your father believes in me.” 

“What is that to me?” repeated the low 
voice. 

It was all his control could achieve not to 
take her in his close embrace. 

“And my past,” her husband offered. 
“ Every hour since the woman who has caused 
such grief crossed my life until to-day shall 
be yours, Violet.” 

Over the face of the girl at this reference 
to Mrs. Belford no change flickered. 

“ Dearest, my past is yours to read 

“ Hush,” she sealed his lips with her hand. 
After a moment, she said: “ Didn’t I prove 
when I came that night that not only I be- 
lieved nothing, but I cared nothing? I have 
always told you that I didn’t care about the 
past. I really meant it, although that ter- 
rible jealousy made me for a moment waver. 
But,” she said, “ your future is my very life. 
Robert, I cannot say, ‘What is that to me? 
Is it mine?’ 

“As is this moment,” he assured, and at 

her radiant content in his warm response he 
marvelled, greatly wondering at the differ- 
ence between a man’s love and a woman’s. 
For as with each caress, each touch of her, 
she became more irrevocably his, he grew con- 
scious of an undying jealousy, one with his 
love for his wife. Stung by the miserable 
lash, its fire burning his lips even as they met 
hers, he bitterly accused himself, vainly en- 
deavoring to silence the fatal questions. But, 
come what might, he must know! He let her 
draw away, and bent his head, looking down 
at the floor in very shame; then he said in a 
veiled voice: 
“T cannot speak as you do, Violet. Perhaps 
am going to lose heaven by the hell which 
shall create for myself, but I must know.” 
“What,” she asked, with infinite gentle- 
ness—“ what must you know?” 

He could not meet her eyes with his, where 
love and a dread of her past fought together, 
angel and demon. 

“Oh, a man’s nature is very different from 
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a woman’s,” he weakly excused. “I must 
have your past as well as your present, as 
well as your future. I am nothing but a 
jealous lover. God knows I make no excuse 
for myself.” 

“Do you mean you want to know about Mr. 
West ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tf,” she returned, not hesitating, “I had 
only told you at the Astoria, that would have 
been a simple story! Patterfield West has al- 
ways cared for me, and before I saw you I 
had just told him that he might win me if he 
could. I did not love any one else. I did not 
think I ever could; you see, I did not know!” 
She sweetly apologized and smiled enchant- 
ingly, but her mood was too serious, and 
gravity instantly claimed her. “ But he took 
this as a binding engagement—his letter 
showed that; and when I saw him on the 
night my father gave me to you, when I told 
him everything as I frankly did, he felt so 
terribly that I could not but premise him—” 

“What, Violet?” interrupted her inquis- 
itor. 

“To keep his secret for him.” 

“ And that is all?” 

She sat quietly looking at her gloveless 
hands, turning her rings from side to side. 
A quiet had fallen between them which the 
confidence did not warm to new emotion. 

“No,” she frankly said, lifting her eyes to 
him and making for the breach—* no, it is. 
not all.” 

Her husband grew pale as death as she put 
out her hands over his as though to help him 
bear what she should say. 

“You have only yourself to blame, Robert, 
and if you were to suffer, you could only 
blame yourself—but Fate has been good to 
you!” 

And then she told him in every detail of 
West’s visit to her in Cambridge Street, and at 
the close she turned her eyes from him to the 
window and the mist-veiled, flying scene. 

“Why did you leave me so long?” she mur- 
mured. “ You have got my full confession ” 
—she made a little gesture; “ but you thrust 
me from your very arms, Robert. I wonder, 
sometimes I marvel, that you have not more 
to hear. If I had loved you, oh, ever so little 
less!” 

He made a low exclamation, devoutly thank- 
ful, devoutly loving, and caught her to his 
heart. 

“Have you forgiven me?” she whispered. 
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“You had muck to forgive. 
remembered it.” 

Violet leaned her arm in its dark coat- 
sleeve on the window-ledge, the fur of her 
cuff closing soft around her wrist, and on her 
hand she rested her head. Halifax, sitting a 
little forward, turned full toward his wife, 
talking to her, watching her, absorbed by her 
loveliness. 

They were dashing past long level miles of 
barren fields; brown upturned stretches of 
winter earth; clumps of dark leafless trees ex- 
tended their moist, fine branches into the 
delicate atmosphere. All was enveloped by 
the pale February sunlight, cold, warming 
toward noon. Here and there on a mound of 
earth, here and there on a forest’s border, lay 
patches of snow, the last of winter’s mantle 
so surely slipping away from the earth, as it 
warmed to the embrace of spring. There was 
something in the last of winter, in the bar- 
ren ruggedness of the mother-country, that 
appealed strangely to the spirits in the 
breasts of these children of the West. The 
earth’s heart held treasures of summer and 
of harvest to be, but the fulness of time was 
yet to come, the land lay wrapped in infinite 
repose. No signs of life marked the flying 
distances, and the landscape was a setting 
still colorless, a sympathetic background for 
the vibrant, human passion, for the sight te 
rest upon as the lovers turned their eyes from 
time to time to the impersonal brown and 
golden world of field and wood. 

Misery, absence, the crossing of their wed- 
ded lives with the fate and fortunes of friend 
and foe, only served in this moment to more 
closely draw them together; and in the union 
of their hands and lips, in the close tender- 
ness of their embrace, was born that confi- 


1 have always 





dence without which no love is perfect, and 
by whose death the greatest love is ship- 
wrecked. 

“Do you realize,” Halifax asked, “ that this 
is the first time in our honey-moon since the 
Astoria that we have been alone and at 
peace ?” 

“ Yes,” she laughed. “I also remember how 
much I paid the guard to keep you from join- 
ing me!” 

But again she insisted: “ How in the world 
did you know where I was? How did you 
find me out?” 

He hesitated a moment, wishing to shield 
the traitor. 

But she had guessed. “Oh, Miss Prangle!” 
she exclaimed. “ Dear, dear, little thing.” 

“Well, I’m glad you are so kind!” laughed 
her husband. “A woman is known by the 
secrets she keeps, they say, and I shall give all 
mine to Miss Prangle and label them, ‘ To be 
kept at discretion’!” 

“TI would not have believed 
mused Mrs. Halifax. 

“My dear child! You don’t blame her?’ 

“Oh, I mean to say,” corrected Violet, “I 
should not have thought 
enough !” 

“Which proves how little we expect from 
those to whom we give our heart’s confidence,” 
murmured Robert 

“We must send her a 
Dover,” planned the bride. 


it of her,” 


she was clever 


telegram from 
“Please give me 


your pencil and we will write it out together. 
A telegram of blessing and forgiveness.” 
“ And one to your people,” added Halifax. 
The girl’s face softened, grew tender, and 
smiled under a touch of gentle humor 
“Yes, a telegram to my father, of blessing 
and forgiveness,” said Bagsby’s daughter. 
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—~\( most people, young or old, 

} who are in any way connected 

with the City of London and 

its ancient Corporation the 

title “Lord Mayor” conveys 

much dignity and grandeur. 

The year that is spent in that important 

position must be the greatest year of a man’s 

life; he has not been bern to the office, but 

has had to work his way steadily through the 

various grades and ranks that make up the 

complicated machinery of the city corpora- 
tion. 

And to the Lady Mayoress surely the year 
must be the same—-the most important of her 
life. She is for a year “ Queen of the City”! 
The most interesting, the most sought-after, 
and—unfortunately for her—the most dis- 


cussed woman in the “ Great Square Mile of 


To any thinking woman it must 
be a strange experience to emerge from what 
is probably the usual placid middle-class life 
of an English lady to the bustle and stress 
of public life, like Cinderella transported to 
court circles from her lonely kitchen! 

The difference is readily felt even before 
the actual year of office has begun. .Para- 
graphs in the newspapers and magazines, re- 
quests for photographs and interviews, and, 
above all, a largely increased correspondence, 
remind one that the quiet privacy of the home 
is about to be invaded. 

The Lord Mayor for the year resides not 
in his own home, wherever that may be, but 
in the state residence pertaining to the office, 
the Mansion House of the City. This is a 
solid Georgian building, about 150 years old, 
containing on the first floor the large recep- 
tion-rooms, crowded and thronged on great 
occasions, and above these the private rooms, 
sacred to the use of the Lord Mayor and his 
family. It is possible even amid this busy 
public life to retain a little domestic bliss, 
and the few quiet evenings that can be snatch- 
ed from the turmoil of work and gayety are 
greatly appreciated by force of contrast. 

The 9th of November has for many years 
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been established in London as “ Lord Mayor’s 
day.” The newly sworn Lord Mayor, in great 
pomp and grandeur, attended by his sheriff 
and a great pageant, or “show,” makes a 
solemn procession to the Law Courts to take 
the oath of allegiance before the Lord Chief 
Justice. Afterwards at the Guildhall a great 
banquet is given to the members of the Cor- 
poration and other notabilities. The Lady 
Mayoress on this auspicious occasion is al- 
ways attended by six or eight “maids of 
honor”; she sits on the Lord Mayor’s left 
at the banquet, and next to her sits the Lord 
High Chancellor. 

It is the privilege of the Lady Mayoress 
at the Guildhall banquet on the 9th of No- 
vember to be escorted to her seat by the 
Prime Minister, but at table she finds herself 
between the Lord Mayor and the Lord High 
Chancellor. There is therefore very little 
chance of conversation with the Premier, 
but the Lord Chancellor is always entertain- 
ing. My experience was a little chat on 
various topics, but nothing very deep and 
momentous occurred that I can remember. 

After the initial excitement of “ Lord 
Mayor’s day” a spell of comparative quiet 
reigns at the Mansion House, till in January 
‘tthe juvenile fancy-dress ball takes place. 
This will always be remembered as one of the 
prettiest things of the year. Besides the City 
people and their families, many celebrities 
are invited; Royal Academicians and theatri- 
cal “stars” are always welcomed, and they 
bring their little ones in most artistic dresses. 
I introduced quite an innovation this year 
by having the children from the “Guild of 
Play ” in Bermondsey to perform old English 
songs and dances. They were much liked, 
and the experience was delightful to the lit- 
tle dwellers in the “ slums.” 

To the big dinners here on different occa- 
sions come many notabilities, British and 
foreign. At the Easter banquet the foreign 
ministers are entertained, and the Egyptian 
Hall is bright with uniforms and orders. I 
had the pleasure on several occasions of meet- 
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ing the Japanese minister, Baron Hayastu, 
a most cultured and interesting gentleman. 
I remember he told me a good deal about 
Japanese scenery, and he enlarged upon his 
great dread, as a child, of the frequent earth- 
quakes in his native land. 

At the dinner to the bankers and merchants 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is our chief 
guest; and at the judges’ dinner I was 
privileged to be next to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. 

It was on this occasion that we entertained 
Maitre Labori. Recalling the “ affaire Drey- 
fus,” it was strange to be sitting opposite to 
the celebrated lawyer at a peaceful dinner 
party. He was most interested in everything, 
especially in the ceremony of the “ loving 
cup.” 

When the bishops are entertained at the 
Mansion Housz, the Lady Mayoress is privi- 
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leged to sit next to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Dr. Temple, despite his nearly eighty 
years, is still possessed of a keen sense of 
humor, and is full of vigor and energy, so 
that this dinner will always be remembered 
by me as one of the most interesting and 
enjoyable. The veteran Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, Dr. Alexander, the poet, was also 
here, and made a most eloquent and impas- 
sioned speech. 

But we do not only dine at the Mansion 
House; we also lunch. Almost every day 
some person of note “drops in” at half 
past one, for at that hour it is supposed 
to be “ open house” here; and when a public 
meeting is arranged to be held here in the 
afternoon, the principal speakers are always 
asked to lunch first. I cannot enumerate the 
different people who have been here on such 
occasions, but I will speak of one or two 
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special days of great interest. When the 
“freedom of the City” is presented to any 
distinguished person, the luncheon that fol- 
lows the ceremony at Guildhall is always very 
select and brilliant. We had Sir James 
Willcocks here in July, and several well- 
known officers came to meet him. Sir James 
was most charming by reason of his modesty 
and unaffected manners. He persisted in be- 
stowing all the credit of his exploits in Ashan- 
ti on his “ black soldiers,” of whom he spoke 
most highly. 

In the same month we entertained Lord 
Milner in like manner, but the occasion being 
one of almost imperial importance, the com- 
pany was perhaps the most distinguished 
of our year, ineluding as it did Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Balfour, to represent the 
government, the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lord Cromer, and Lord Strathcona 
among the aristocracy, and Sir Claude Mac- 
donald, whose name recalls the siege of the 
legations in Peking. 

We also, on a more private occasion, had 
the privilege of receiving Sarah Bernhardt at 
luncheon. To speak of her now seems a sud- 
den leap from the world of politics to the 
theatre, but she so entirely captured the 
hearts of all who were there that 
quite “a red-letter day” in the yerr. She 
came to recite at a concert in aid of the 
“Queen Victoria Memorial Fund,” and her 
reception by the Lord Mayor quite delighted 
her. She said that she felt herself in some 
measure the representative of France, and 
I am sure among all of us she did much 
to strengthen the entente cordiale. 

Again to digress, we also entertained at 
luncheon the members of the Moorish embassy. 
Although, of course, no ladies could be pres- 
ent at the luncheon, the stately Orientals 
came afterwards to the drawing-room, where 
they shook hands in a dignified way, and 
addressed to me a few remarks by means of 
Kaid Maclean, who looks as Oriental as the 
Moors themselves in his picturesque Eastern 
garb. 

But the twelve months in the Mansion 
House are not spent entirely in feasting and 
revelry, as might be assumed from the fore- 
going. There is a good deal of real work to 
be done. Bazars must be opened, and chari- 
table institutions must be visited, and prizes 
must be given away to schools and volunteer 
corps. The latter functions are very fa- 
tiguing, as they necessitate standing a long 


it seems 





time to give away books and medals and 
certificates. But amusing incidents some- 
times occur, as when I distributed the prizes 
to the City Police Athletic Club; it was most 
funny to see constables in uniform carry 
proudly away such articles of domestie use 
as clocks, spoons, teapots, and even sewing- 
machines. 

I have, I believe, taken more than the usual 
interest in the philanthropic work connected 
with the Mansion House, and have paid a 
good many visits to the East End, to 
Whitechapel, where I inspected and partook 
of a “halfpenny tea,” and where I attended 
a most interesting service in Hebrew in con- 
nection with the “Jewish Guild of Inter- 
cession ”; also to Bermondsey to the annual 
festival of the “Guild of Play.” This last 
was a charming spectacle, with its May-day 
celebrations and old English sports. I also 
went to see some hundreds of crippled chil- 
dren from the “slums” partake of the an- 
nual dinner provided by the Ragged Schools 
Union—a most touching sight, the effect of 
which was not lessened by the feeble little 
attempt at a “cheer for the Lady Mayoress ” 
which the poor suffering little ones attempted 
to raise. 

The other sphere of work which has been 
of special interest to me during the year has 
of course been the “literary sphere.” Hav- 
ing been honored with invitations from most 
of the literary clubs in London, it has been a 
great privilege to meet so many of the leaders 
of thought of the day. I also dined with the 
“Society of American Women in London,” 
and found myself, as on one or two previous 
occasions, placed very delightfully next to 
Mr. Choate. The United States ambassador 
is very popular here, and is regarded as quite 
one of the best of “ after-dinner speakers.” 

Time and space do not permit me to tell of 
the functions of the year: so I will conclude 
by saying that the experiences of a year at the 
Mansion House are such as leave, to a reflec- 
tive mind, food for much thought. There 
are many sights no one could see unmoved; 
there is much gayety, some hours of bore- 
dom; but viewing the many unique oppor- 
tunities for making friendships and for en- 
tering upon new spheres of pleasure and 
usefulness which the year affords, the ex- 
perience is, on the whole, very enviable, and 
it is certainly one which must remain to 
the ex-Lady Mayoress the greatest memory of 
her life, as it will assuredly always be mine. 

















URS are the engrossing topic in the 
fashions of the moment, and they are 
certainly regal this winter. The entire 
garments of fur, short and long coats, all are 
exceedingly handsome, and the richest of fur 
trimmings add greatly to the beauty of the 
evening wraps, while the fur-lined coats are 
so deliciously comfortable and warm that it 
seems remarkable that they have not been 
fashionable long before now. 

Mid-winter fashions are always most 
charmingly attractive, and although it is 
supposed that by the first of January one’s 
winter outfit is complete, there are always 
any number of dainty accessories that seem 
absolutely indispensable. There are also oc- 
casional gowns that are needed to take the 
place of those which have begun to show 
signs of wear and tear, an expression which 
in these days, when a winter’s outfit is so 
very complete, seems almost incongruous. 
Yet while a gown 
may not be actual- 
ly worn, the first 
freshness may have 
fled, and the 
stant change in 
fashions makes the 
noticeable gowns of 
the last few months 
seem old in the eyes 
of the wearers if 
not in reality. So 
the woman who 
aims to keep pace 
with the extreme of 
fashion must be al- 
ways on the watch 
for new styles and 
new additions to 
her wardrobe. 

Opera cloaks 
now much in 
mand during the 
season when social 
life is at its height. 
The subject of an 
evening wrap is a 
very engrossing one. 
These coats and 


econ- 


are 
de- 








Simp.e srovuse of raspberry-red liberty satin with black spots ; 
bands of black guipure outlining a yoke of plain red satin laid 
in tucks; collar of guipure. 





cloaks, pref- 
erably the 
former, are 
extremely 
ample in di- 
mensions and 
full - length, 
entirely 
ering the gown worn beneath. They are quite 
loose, much more so than last year, and yet, 
oddly enough, are rather smart, and the lines 
are very good. The opera cloak is more 
elaborate than the theatre wrap, although 
made on much the same lines. Satin, bro- 
cade, velvet, lace, and fur are all fashionable, 
used separately and together, but for the 
theatre wrap cloth is preferred to any other 
material, and a rich ivory white is the most 
popular color. 

One of the smartest cloaks this season is 
made with a fitted yoke, below which the 


cov- 


material falls in 
pleats. Over’ the 
yoke is a fitted 
shoulder cape of 


seal - brown _— velvet 
on which is an ap- 
pliqué of white lace 
outlined with gold 
thread. There is a 
high collar of the 
velvet filled in with 
lace which is tied at 
the throat in a bow- 
knot, the ends fall- 
ing to the hem of 
the coat. The 
sleeves are in bell 
shape, exaggeratedly 
large, and gathered 
into a cuff of the 
velvet with the same 
appliqué as is on the 
collar. The cloak 
is lined throughout 
with pale blue satin, 
and the contrast of 
the blue against the 
ivory is most charm- 
ingly dainty and be- 
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terial, but they are not 
made nearly so full as the 
cloth ones, and have 
much more of a fitted 
effect. 

A fur coat is now in- 
cluded in every winter 
wardrobe, and generally 
there are two or three. 
The short jackets of Per- 
sian lamb are very smart, 
but, oddly enough, they 
are not very warm, for 
the fad is to have them 
slashed up the middle of 
the back, and made with 
wide shawl sleeves and 
under -sleeves of lace. 
The revers are wide, and 
the coat itself is made to 
wear open, so that, pretty 
and dainty and rich as is 
the fur, it is not the most 
suitable garment for se- 
vere weather. The sensi- 
ble fur garment is the 
three-quarter-length Per- 
sian lamb coat, made 
half-fitting, but in sacque 
shape, and with collar, 
revers, and facings of 
black fox fur. The 
sleeves of these coats 
are very pretty, 
either in bell shape 
gathered into a band 
at the wrist, the bell 





































Gown of black taffeta and baby lamb; the fur has a narrow border of white suéde 
embroidered in black silk knots; white suéde cording all around the taffeta, and white 
suéde-cuvered hackles 


coming. The lace theatre coats are made of part of it only beginning below the elbow, or 
black lace of heavy quality over accordion- with a cuff that flares at the wrist and is faced 
pleated white chiffon lined again with white with fw to match the rest of the coat. It is 
satin, and sometimes with an inner lining not smart to carry a muff of the same fur 
of white fur. These coats might be thought, as that in the body of the coat. The muff 
from the description, to be very clumsy on must match the trimmings. 

account of the different thicknesses of ma- Muffs are a curious study this year, and 


are indeed one’ of the 
most expensive acces- 
sories to a complete toi- 
lette. To wear with the 
fur coats—the sensible 
ones, that is—there are 
fur muffs made in the 
old - fashioned round 
shapes, but without any 
thick interlining of cot- 
ton, or muffs in oblong 
shape, lined with satin 
or with the same fur that 
is outside.. These have no 
interlining whatever ex- 
cepting some’down. But 
no matter how many fur 
muffs a woman owns, she 
is not well gowned unless 
she has a muff for each 
costume—rather a serious 
undertaking in these days 
when so many costumes 
are demanded by fash- 
ion. To wear with a gray 
cloth gown there is a 
muff, oblong in — shape, 
made entirely of gray 
taffeta silk. The centre 
has rows of cords, and at 
each end are four ruffles 
trimmed with ruchings 
of taffeta, and on the 
outside of the muff a 
white artificial flower 
with green leaves fasten- 
ing a bow of gray satin 
ribbon. To wear with 
this is a double cape col- 
lar and ruche, made of 
the taffeta silk, trimmed 
with pinked ruchings, a 
large bow at the back of 
the neck, and an inside 
ruffle of fine white lace. 
At the throat are long 
lace ties and bunches of 
gray satin ribbons that 
fall to the hem of the 
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skirt. Muffs of net and chiffon, of chiffon 
and velvet, of lace and of black taffeta silk, 
are also very smart, one of the very newest 
being a round muff of black taffeta silk made 
of a succession of pinked ruffles of taffeta. 
This muff has in one corner a large white 
flower with green leaves, aud to wear with it 
is a small double cape of taffeta with an 
artificial white flower just at the throat. 
Muffs and boas, or, to speak more correctly, 
muffs and neck-wear, to match, are very smart 
made of net and silk, or en- 
tirely of chiffon. Those of 
chiffon are shirred—that is, 
the muff is shirred — and 
trimmed with accordion- 
pleated ruffles edged with 
ruchings of narrow black 
satin ribbon. The boa is 
made of full ruchings of the 
chiffon, and the long ends 
are so full that they hang 
like a jabot. These are 
made in black chiffon, and 
in all the light colors, but 
are smartest in black. The 
neck are very smart 
made of pleated black net 
with tiny petals of silk, like 
petals, sewed on the 
edge at regular intervals. 
On the centre of the muff 
are large bows of black satin 
ribbon -caught up with jet 
rosettes. The collar is very 
wide, made entirely of these 
ruchings of net, with the 
petals of silk on the edge, 
and with long streamers of 
ribbon and net fastened on 
to the cape with jet rosettes, 
and the ends finished with 
jet ornaments. 
Ostrich-feather boas and 
cock-feather boas have not 
gone out of fashion, but are 
simply a part of the outfit 
not to be confounded with 
the regular muffs and boas 
that have just been de- 
scribed. The very light gray 
feather boas, almost white, 
are the smartest, excepting 
the black tipped with white 
which are worn with the 


black cloth gowns. The all- 
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black feather boas are very full, and have 
four or five extra feathers sewed on the ends. 
There are also long stoles of marabout fea- 
thers which are immensely smart, but these are 
hard to find, because they are only kept in 
one or two shops. It might be thought that 
changing from fur to feathers or silk would 
be dangerous in cold weather, but all these 
beas and shoulder capes are now lined and 
interlined, so that there is quite as much 
warmth in them as in the fur, and they cer- 
tainly make an agreeable 
change. Besides this, they 
are newer, and fashion and 
novelty are almost synony- 
mous terms in these days 
when constant change is 
thought to be so very ne- 
cessary. 

Arranging the hair low in- 
stead of high on the head 
has brought in an entirely 
new style in hair ornaments, 
many of which give a really 
classical appearance to the 
head. When these are be- 
coming they are immensely 
so. Flowers are worn in the 
hair and are most artisti- 
cally arranged, one flower 
at the side in a knot of hair, 
and the other just above it 
showing from the front. 
There are half-wreaths 
of leaves or small roses 
which are charmingly 
becoming, and _ tiaras 
and coronets made of 
tulle, spangled with sil- 
ver Or jet paillettes. 
These are high in 
front and low at the 
sides, and are worn 
a little way back 
from the forehead, 
just behind the 
small pompadour. 


Biack pravu pF sore coat for elderly woman; the yoke covered with bias folds of 
the same material, and the revers, collar, and cuffs faced with black fox. 








The half wreath of rhinestones, with at either 
side sprays of tulle spangled with rhinestones, 





Boa anp mur? of violet chiffon ruffles, very full, with orchids 
of violet silk and bunches of vietet velvet ribbons. 
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Caper anp Rounn murr of gray chiffon shirred and trimmed 
with ruches of the «me and black velvet rosette. 


is another effective and fashionable ornament, 
while small rosettes of tulle with rhinestone 
centres and little short ends tipped with rhine- 
stones are very novel and attractive. One 
fashion has the rosettes in the hair, and an- 
other rosette rather larger to wear on the waist 
with a low-cut gown. Silver paillettes and 
rhinestones are more becoming to most people 
than jet, and yet the jet coronets made of the 
wings of tulle spangled with jet are always 
effective. 

Flowers in the hair, with flowers to match 
on the low waists, are very attractive—in- 
deed there is much more use of artificial 
flowers than has been the fashion for many 
years. The larger flowers are used in prefer- 
ence to the small ones on the gowns, one 
model of a ball gown having bunches of quite 
large roses put at regular intervals between 
the panels of lace. Another model has a 
spray of flowers across the front of the waist, 
crossing it diagonally, and at the side the 
skirt is looped up with another spray of the 
same flowers. All the different shades of 
purple flowers are very fashionable, and are 
put with colors with which they certainly 
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buttons. The sleeves are flat at the top, and 
of lace, with the lower parts of silk. 








Carr ooicar of black taffeta cnt bias and the edges puiled 
out, making fall raches: white flower on muff 


do not seem to correspond. There are, how- 
ever, certain shades of purple which go well 
together, while mauve and yellow are always 
good to combine. 

Much black velvet is seen on all the dressy 
winter gowns, especially those in which lace 
and silk are combined with crépe de Chine, 
or lace with silk alone. Pretty dresses for 
little dinners have a deep lace ruffle covered 
with tiny silk ruffles, in three groups, two ruf- 
fles in each group. A ravishing dress for win- 
ter teas has the upper part of the skirt of 
crépe de Chine, the lower of silk, a faney 
broché pattern, trimmed with two little ruffles 
and a band of black velvet—this repeated 
three times. The waist is round, like a tight- 
fitting bolero; the old, round waist, in short. 
The front is tucked, the tucks pulled out at 
the bottom to make two little puffs, just above 
the deep belt of panne. Above these tucks, 
like a deep yoke, is lace which finishes with a 
frill, and gives the effect of being slashed on 
either side, as though it were put on in three 
pieces, the centre one much longer than the 
others, these strapped across with narrow black 
velvet ribbon, two bands, finished with fancy 











Boa ann Fanoy MvFrF of black chiffon in very full ruche effect, 
accordion-pleated ; muff shirred.and finished with black velvet. 
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tional style of 
." drapery than 
would be used on 
a formal gown, 
and, if such a 
4 thing were pos- 
y, sible, more ex- 

on pensive trim- 
—" mings of lace 
and embroidery. 
It was said some 
years ago by a woman noted in 
New York for being always 
well gowned, that it was quite 
possible for a woman to look 
always thoroughly well if she 
spent the major part of her 
money on street gowns and tea 
gowns, buying only one even- 
ing gowna year. Indeed, 
she thought it possible 
to be satisfied with two 
street gowns, one ball 
gown, and two tea gowns 
each season, filling up 
with those of the 
year before, if 
necessary. The 
tea gowns of the 
present time 
have the same 








Eventne gown of tucked black crépe de soie inlet with Chantilly lace and with 
border of lace edged with mousseline de soie rnche; belt is narrow in front and 


gown is 
considered quite possi- 


home dinner, and is in reality 
in many instances simply a 
low-cut Empire or princesse 
\ gown. Calling it a tea gown 
allows of a more unconven- 
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tendency 
theatrical, a defect which should be striven 
Long trailing skirts are graceful 
and as a rule becoming, but when so abnor- 
mally long that they measure several yards 
on the floor, they are ungraceful and exag- 
A tea gown cut low in the neck 
short elbow sleeves, with 


against. 


held out wide at the back by along paste buckle; white mousseline ruffles. 








































other clothes to be rather 


over- 
sleeves of some loose, flowing 
pattern, makes a very good in- 
formal dinner gown, but the 
moment it is cut as low as the 
ball gown, and the sleeves are 
cut so that they expose the en- 
tire arm, there is a certain ap- 
pearance of bad style about the 
entire garment which robs it of 
any elegance or good taste. 

All the soft clinging mate- 
rials make good tea 
Crépe de Chine, meteor crépe, 
a soft satin, and even some of 
the light woollens are most ef- 
fective. Mousseline de soie is 
very charming, dainty, and at- 
tractive, but so soon loses its 
freshness, and consequently its 
beauty, that unless there are 
several tea gowns included in 
the outfit, it is not satisfactory. 
Of all shabby fineries a shabby 
tea gown is the worst. The lace 
gowns are perfectly charming, 
and now the fashion is to have 
the lace in long flat lines the 
entire length of the garment. 
A most attractive tea gown of 
light gray crépe de Chine is 
trimmed with bands of the new 
gray lace that is so fashion- 
able. The crépe is in accor- 
dion pleats, but the pleats are 
held in with the bands of lace 
which almost entirely cover the 
gown, being shaped in at the 
side to make the figure look 
more slender. There is no 
color on the gown except the 
gray, and a silver girdle and 
collar made of silver thread, 
embroidered on gray crépe. 


gowns. 
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This being all in one tone is 
very attractive and artistic. 
Another style of gown is of 
liberty silk and lace entre- 
deux, made like a princesse 
gown, cut low in the neck, but 
with a fichu that ties in front 
and falls to the hem of the 
skirt. There are long, close- 
fitting sleeves, unlined, of the 
lace, with over-sleeves that fall 
from the shoulder, these latter 
made of the silk. The lining is 
white, and there is a large white 
rosette where the fichu is tied 
in front. ‘This same model is 
also made in colors, and is very 
good in white. The skirt is 
long, and finished with ruffles 
which are sewed on to an at- 
tached flounce. One of the 
most extraordinary gowns this 
made of black and 
white lace over a white silk lining. The lower 
part of the skirt is of the black lace, and all 
over the entire upper part are figures of the 
black lace appliquéd on to the white and with 
the design of the lace outlined im turquoise 
beads. There is considerable fulness at the 
back, but it is drawn in at the waist-line and 
held in place with a rhinestone buckle, and 
across the front of the waist are folds of tur- 
quoise-blue velvet over which falls a rather 
narrow bertha of white lace. The long sleeves 
of this gown are made of black lace outlined 
with silver paillettes and tiny turquoise beads. 


season 15 


The cost of such a gown is of course very 
great, but the cost of all garments of the 
present moment on which there is much hand- 
work must necessarily be so great as to seem 
excessive. 

Evening gowns are made quite different 
from those intended for dinners or dances as 
far as the sleeves are concerned. The dinner 
gowns have elbow or long sleeves, while the 
regular ball gowns have absurdly small ones, 
or none at all—that is, only a strap. The 
square-neck dinner gown is again in fashion, 
but the round low-cut ball gown well off the 
shoulders is considered the smartest. All 
the low-cut gowns are made very low in the 































Tra gown with sleeves and under-dress of white taffeta; 
over which is an open écru lace tunic with edge of ermine tails ; 
fancy girdle, and yoke and front of skirt embroidered. 


back—much lower than is in good taste—and 
consequently the American dressmakers are 
putting folds of tulle above the folds of silk 
or satin or other material of which the gown 
is composed. Exquisite hand-work is seen on 
all the evening gowns in embroidery on the 
satin, hem-stitching, or appliqué of lace. The 
work done by hand is all most beautifully 
fine. A gray mousseline de soie gown is 








completely covered with a gray lace rather 
like a blond lace of a lighter shade of gray, 
and every particle of this is appliquéd by 
hand so beautifully that it all looks as 
though woven together. A beautiful brocade 
tea gown is of a pale lavender satin, with the 
under-skirt of white lace embroidered in gold 
thread, and with a jewelled girdle instead of 
the ribbon or velvet sash. The more expen- 
sive gowns are of embroidered crépe de Chine 
or of panne velvet, but the style for any of 


208k MOUSSELINE DE SOIR EVENING Gown, Over rose taffeta ; 
the «kirt and corsage having heavy embroidery of jet and pail- 
lettes; a rose moneseline scarf borders the front of the corsage 
and makes the little sleeves, going down the back in scarf 
ends ; belt of black velvet and jet buckles 
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DULI. GREEN VELVET KVENING O10axK With deep ruffle of sable 
made double; bands of écru lace and revers of the same; lin- 
ing of white satin. 


the materials is much the same. Long trains, 
long lines, are correct, and gowns which, while 
apparently half-fitting, in reality are most 
varefully fitted, with everything possible done 
to make the figure look slender. 

Embroidered Canton crépe shawls have been 
made useful in these gorgeous garments, and 
have been most recklessly cut up for the 
under-skirt and the front of the waist. It 
is hard to get a shawl large enough to make 
the entire gown. It can be done, however, by 
the introduction of panels of lace. 











HE children in their winter clothes look 
most fascinatingly attractive this sea- 
son, and, while picturesque, most of the 

fashions have much that is practical about 
them. The materials are heavier than those 
worn in the autumn—that is, the materials 
used in the outside garments—but they are 
not made of that very thick cloth which has 
so litthe warmth in it, and seems to depend 
upon its weight for its claim to be called 
« winter material. The lightest possible ma- 
terials can be used in coats for children, 
for the interlining of flannel or wool makes 
them sufficiently warm, and many people 
contend that a well-lined and interlined gar- 
ment made of cloth is 
as warm and much 
healthier in this cli- 
mate than the same 
thing in fur. The 
long sacque - coat, 
curved in at the sides, 
but with a straight 
front, and worn with 
a belt or without, is 
the favorite shape of 
eoat for either little 
boys or girls, the belt, 
not intended to define 
the waist in any way, 
is slipped through 
straps at the side and 
in front, and the straps 
arranged that 
the waist is lengthen- 
ed in front. Although 
capes are not a neces- 
sary part of these 
coats, the fashion is to 
have one, two, or three 
capes that can be de- 
tached if desired. 
‘Lace collars and re- 


are 80 





LitrLe coat for a very small child, the body of the coat 
being of pale blue corded silk and the trimming of An- 
gora fur. 


vers, excepting on velvet and satin coats, are 
not used for children. Plain dark velvet of 
some contrasting color or of a darker shade 
than the material of the coat is far more in 
favor. 

Black satin coats and black silk coats for 
children look very odd, and yet are rather 
smart with the white kid belts and deep white 
lace collars. They are also sometimes trimmed 
with fur, but this is certainly too old a style 
to be advocated, as really the light colors or 
the clear bright ones are the best for little 
people. Light grays and tans make attractive 
coats, and are worn with hats of the same 
color, or made of black velvet. The picture- 
hats of black velvet 
with ostrich tips are 
much. of the same 
shape as those worn 
by grown women, only 
smaller in size, but 
they form a charming 
frame to the childish 
face, especially for a 
child with golden 
hair. It is a mistake 
to buy a small hat for 
a child, as such a shape 
makes the child look 
old-fashioned. It is 
astonishing how much 
prettier and more be- 
coming is a large hat 
which seems only to 
shade and not to over- 
shadow the small fea- 
tures, 

Leather leggings are 
worn by girls and 
boys from four to 
seven years, with the 
reaching to a 
little below the knee. 


coats 
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Litri« Boy's suit of smooth-finish blue cloth, 
with straight blouse and sleeves; collar aud 
cuffs of dark blue velvet ; white tie and belt 


Long coats are much more 
fashionable than short ones, 
and the sacque-coats 
from the shoulders are es- 
pecially popular made in all 
materials. Velvet is a fa- 
vorite material this year for 
children as well as for older 
persons; black, a dark sap- 
phire blue, golden brown, 
and a light tan are all used. 
There are also coats made 
of tan corduroy which are 
very good in appear- 
ance and exceedingly 


loose 


SmMaLt nov’s coat of brown cloth with trimmings of darker brown beaver; hat of 


felt with satin rosette and strings 
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serv:ceable. There is one style of coat that 
is half-fitting and has flaring skirt. This has 
a seam in the centre of the back, and is often 
made rather like a dress waist with an at- 
tached skirt, a belt covering where the skirt 
joins the waist. Under all these long coats it 
is possible to wear wash frocks, and many 
mothers delight in keeping their daughters 
dressed in white wash materials until they 
are quite big girls. The boys wear the same 
style of loose coat as the girls, and one that 
is long enough to cover either the kilt skirt 
or the full knickerbockers, as the case may be. 

Skirts with guimpes are preferred to frocks 
made all in one piece with a yoke; when the 
material is a washable one, or some light 
wool, the guimpe is always of lace and tucked 
muslin. If a child is delicate and has to 
wear flannels with long sleeves and high 
neck, the guimpe is sometimes made of tuck- 
ed silk or satin, but this is not nearly so 
pretty as when the lace and muslin yoke is 
used. It is now a fad to have small children 
wear socks all winter. If a child can stand 
the exposure which must 
necessarily ensue even in a 
well-warmed house, the effect 
is very good. Fortunately 
leggings are fashionable for 
street wear. It is very un- 
usual to see a child in a 
frock made with a low neck 


and short sleeves, but it is 
sometimes seen even in these 
days. However, fashion for 
onee has been wise, and in- 
sists that it is much safer in 
cold weather to have neck 
and arms and legs covered. 
Ankle ties, low shoes, and 
shoes without heels, that 
have been considered so very 
healthful the last few years, 
are, it is now said, not at 
all practical for children as 
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LitTL® GIni’Ss PLEATED AND STrITOHKD FROOK Of gray cash- 
mere with yoke and cuffs of white silk trimmed with rows of 
silver braid ; silver buttons on tabs, and white sash. 


they grow older. The heel seems necessary 
to support the American foot, which still has 
an arched instep, and girls who wear the 
spring heels until grown certainly have a 
bad walk. It is, consequently, now rather 
the fashion to have girls of ten and eleven 
have their boots and shoes made with heels, 
much to the delight and importance of the 
young persons. 

The Russian-blouse suit is preferred by 
many to the sailor suit, and for winter will 
be made in corduroy, velveteen, and velvet, 
as well as in cloth. The white and tan leather 
belts look best with these suits, which should 
always be made very simply and without any 
trimming; even embroidered collars are not 
so smart as the plain band around the neck, 
which may be of white cloth or linen. Velvet, 
velveteen, and corduroy are materials which 
are especially good for children’s suits. For 
a little girl even so young as six years a wine- 
color or black velvet frock with whife guimpe 
and deep lace frill and soft sash is most at- 
tractive, while for a boy a velvet or velveteen 
suit is always smart and becoming, whether 
made, for a small boy, in Russian-blouse style 
or with knee-breeches and short coat. Of 
course these are only intended for formal oc- 
easions, and not for every-day wear. The 
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gray or tan corduroy can, however, be worn 
for the hardest kind of service, for nothing 
wears like corduroy. 

These little corduroy suits in Russian style 
are worn by both boys and girls. For a blonde 
there is nothing prettier than a fawn-color 
corduroy coat with white kid belt and heavy 
white lace collar, such a coat being quite 
suitable for a child’s best. With this a big 
hat of fawn-color felt is good, with trimming 
of the same shade or of white. 

Much fur trimming is 
used on the little coats, for 
tiny children even, and for 
the larger girls, and even 
on the coats of boys of four 
or five years old who are still 
wearing kilts. Beaver. as- 
trakhan, and Alaska sable 
are the furs most used. 
They are usually put on 
around 


in narrow bands, 
capes and edges. 





Gren’s souoor veess of tobacco-brown cloth with narrow 
very dark brown velvet ribbons; lower sleeves, broad vest, 
and yoke at the back made of finely tncked light tan woollen 
material ; stitched belt of tan wool. 

















Bagaxrast zacxet of white veiling with black dots and a 
hem-stitched border of mauve veiling, the whole lined with 


mauve surah. 
“3 general ideas of fulness in skirts this 
winter, as there always are, one try 
ing to bring in much fulness even at the tops 
of skirts, the other to keep woman as sheath- 
like as ever as to her hips. Both will suc- 
ceed, for the fashion is made for the indi- 
vidual now, and not the individual for the 
fashion, and nothing can ever be foisted upon 
one which that inner instinct of fitness which 


HERE seem to be two camps, as to 
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is the sixth sense of the well-dressed woman 
tells her is really unbecoming. Despite the 
dictates of fashion she will never expand 
her hips unless it happens exactly to suit 
her style. The sacque shape in outside gar- 
ments crept gently into polite society 
in Paris last June, where it became a fa- 
vorite rough-and-ready style for cold days at 
the races. It was made with “pilgrim” 
capes, or with a large round collar, and gen- 
erally trimmed with lace or heavy passe- 
menterie. This winter the same effects are 
reproduced. The coats are double-breasted 
and trimmed with velvet, passementerie, and 
embroidery, and the collarette may be either 
of cloth or of velvet. Another novelty, but one 
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Patnorsse Gown of mixed rongh woollen material laid in 
narrow tucks from the neck to near the foot; front and ander- 
sleeves of white cloth with bands of black velvet ribbon. 


























SIMPLE GOWNS FOR ALL 








I am afraid will hardly be- 
come general, is a distant re- 
lation of the “ sacque,” which 
in some of the smart houses 
goes for a tailor-made coat. 
In a pretty material of soft 
camel’s-hair in a deep warm 

















fulness to the skirt. 











ends. 


























for the apron front. 














































































































Eventne Gown of white monusseline de soie with bands of black velvet ribbon, the 
neck showing between the two across the front of the bodice; squares of écru guipure 
lace as a belt and over the shoulders, 
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shade of red, this coat is really fascinating, neverthe- 
less, made for a very slender woman. 
reaching quite to the knees, the waist laid in two box- 
pleats which are clearly defined to an inch or two below 
the belt, and then lose themselves in giving a little air of 
The top is trimmed with heavy 
passementerie, which outlines a deep collar and jabot 
The sleeves are slightly bloused to within three 
inches or so of the wrist, where a pretty cuff is arranged 
of a band of the passementerie, a scant puffed effect of 
the material, and a second band of the passementerie; 
but of these two bands one side is higher than the other 
on the inside of the arm, the other on the outside. 
skirt to this dress is laid in box-pleats all around except 
These fall loosely at the bottom, 
and are trinrmed with five rows of a faney galloon. 


It is a long coat, 


The 


A great novelty in 
coats is seen in gar- 
ments with side-pleated 


skirts, attached to a 
tight - fitting body. 
Pretty theatre gowns 
are those of taffeta 
trimmed with stitched 
bands of cloth. A 
dark-haired girl who 


sat in one of the boxes 
the other night wore a 
dainty frock of pale 
blue taffeta, simply 
made, tight-fitting at 
the top, a shaped 
ruffle at the bottom, and 
trimmed with stitched 
bands of cloth of the 
same shade going round 
and round the ruffle, 
with three bands above. 
The waist was charm- 
ing: a plain back, tuck- 
ed front, tucks alterna- 
ting with spaces down 
which went a strip of 
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the cloth, the front cut on either side into 
battlements dovetailing each other in design, 
but in actual fact flaring apart on either side 
—these fronts were cut away a bit in bolero 
effect, now I remember—the space under- 
neath filled in with « bloused front of alter- 
nate mousseline de soie and Cluny lace. An- 
other pale blue dress was cut in a little square 
décolleté draped with mauve velvet with a 
great knot on the left side, while a black crépe 
de Chine opened over a full front of blue 
liberty silk, with insertions of very yellow 
Cluny, these going across. Cluny is much 
used, and makes an excellent substitute for 
the lingerie point that we’ve seen so long on 
everything. White taffetas are lovely with 
vests of Cluny and mousseline de soie, and 






























AFTrENoon Gown of white and black striped material woven with a border 


bloused bolero fronts with habit backs 
trimmed with a little gold braid or embroid- 
ery. In one of the best places was seen re- 
cently a pretty crépe de Chine trimmed with 
embroidery—with the same material em- 
broidered. This had the sleeves puffed, 
though only in the embryo state, very tiny, 
and long, and they were held down with a 
band of embroidery, and then a great puff 
flaring out at the wrist in a very exaggera- 
ted manner came below the elbow. This 
gown was black, I remember, and had a chem- 
isette front of sea-green liberty silk and 
Cluny. 

One of the smartest little garments for 
visiting that you can imagine is of black 
velvet, with bolero fronts, and basque back 
made in four pieces, each piped with white 
satin. They overlap each other slightly, and 
flare out at the bottom. The collar gives the 
same effect. It consists of pieces piped with 
white, laid over each other slightly at the 
tup like the sticks of a fan, and flaring slight- 
ly over the shoulders. The sleeves are very 
wide at the bottom, and trimmed with these 
same pieces, like three overlapping cuffs, 
Revers of guipure finish the jaunty little 
coat, these faced with guipure, and turned 
away over a vest of white pleated satin, 
trimmed with straps of black velvet, each 
fastened at either end by tiny gold buttons. 
A hat of draped white satin is worn with this, 
with great bunches of velvet hortensias 
on the left side, and a black velvet bow 
with large chic loops and ends falling 
over the hair behind. 

A beautiful waist, which has recently 
been imported, and will no doubt be 
copied on this side of the water, is made 
of pale pink peau de soie embroidered all 
over in sea-weed design made of pale 
violet paillettes. The combination of 
colors is charming. A very little panne 
velvet in pale violet is used, and some 
fine white lace. This is essentially a de- 
sign for a blonde. Some very 
beautiful ready-made lace and 
passementerie bodice decorations 
are to be found in the shops. 
These make the designing of a 
fancy waist an easy matter, and 
very much simplify the making. 

The first sight of many of this 
winter’s fashions is very depress- 


of pink ; the yoke and under-sleeves are of white mousseline shirred over ing to a woman who wants to go 


pink mousseline, and croseed by bands of colored embroidery. 








about and whose income is lim- 















SIMPLE 






ited, but she can, in spite of all this mag- 
nificence, be well gowned if she is simply 
gowned, this season, by taking the best of each 
of the fashions, choosing only what is simple 
and becoming. A black lace dress that has 
lost its first beauty may be revived and made 
quite like new with jet embroidery. A long 
winter wrap may have new capes of velvet. 
Rare bits of lace can be used on collars and 
revers, and there is no one especially distinc- 
tive style. The use of any materials that are 


last year’s clothes, especially if the woman 
or black and white. She will 


have no reason to complain that she is not 
dressed according to the prevailing style. 


colors 


are seen made of velvet and lace, embroid- 


regular intervals. 
of chiffon with chiffon tie are made in all 


be most carefully considered. One 
point in favor of these fancy collars is that 


ferent neck arrangement. 


useful friend, a black silk, in 
her wardrobe. Hers of this 
winter is a dead-black silk of 
serviceable appearance—not 
a taffeta—with skirt entirely 
made in little tucks, all 
around, tucks perhaps half an 
inch wide. These come to a 
little above the knee, where a 
shaped ruffle begins, trimmed 
with rows and rows of black 
velvet ribbon, graduated twice 
in width, the whole almost 
entirely covering the silk. To 
wear with this she has a 
bolero of black cloth, edged 
with black velvet, the front 
embellished, besides the vel- 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


good will be of the greatest help in doing over 


who is no longer very young will keep to dark 
then 


Some charming fancy collars and stocks 


ered with paillettes, which are very minute 
in size, with rhinestones interspersed at ir- 
Tucked or pleated collars 


colors as well as black and white; in fact, the 
collar has assumed great importance in these 
days. when accessories of dress require to 
strong 


a waist can be quite transformed by the dif- 


One woman, whose taste in dress is much 
admired, has not in the least abandoned the 
bolero, the threats and persuasions of her 
dressmaker to the contrary notwithstanding. 
She is a delightful person “ of a certain age,” 
as the French say, who is never without that 
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waist to match the skirt; an old-fashioned 
waist, tight-fitting, and finishing at the belt- 
line. The new feature of the dress is that 
it is all laid in little tucks. Around the bot- 
tom, for a belt, is a band of black velvet 
ribbon. The front turns away to show white 
mousseline de soie, only a narrow bit on either 
side. A band of black and white. Pekin silk, 


cut bias, borders the front on either side. 
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vet, with black and gold 
braid. There is also a silk 
Vor. XXXVI.—5 








Gown of blue and white satin foulard for stout or elderly woman ; bands of black 
taffeta stitched on, giving a princesse effect, though the waist and skirt are separate; 
collar and under-sleeves of white, with lace trimmings on bodice. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 
Panis, December 1, 1901. 


E lived all through the autumn days 
\W with one foot in the country and the 

other in the town, as Paris does 
nowadays—that is to say, that part of it which 
is not made up of the workers, who are at 
their posts with the beginning of October, or 
that smart set which scarcely mentions town 
before Christmas. To this last contingent 
Alice and I flatter ourselves we do not belong, 
even though we love to linger round it ev- 
ery now and then, as the moth hovers round 
the candle, especially when the light of this 
historic article is shed in the midst of some 
old and charming chateau. Who is there, 
however, when the first crispness of the win- 
ter comes into the air, who does not like to 
feel that she is a worker? It is the scien- 
tific, the artistic, the literary side of Paris 
that I love at this time of the year; the 
browsing around among the studios and pick- 
ing up the latest gossip of the Latin Quarter, 
the being in touch again with the latest books 
and plays, with now and then the sudden dash 
into the Rue de la Paix. 

The latest thing among the studios of 
special interest to Americans is that Mr. 
Parker, whose studio for a class of Americans 
was such a success last year, has taken a 
new and larger atelier, where criticisms will 
be given, as in the past, by men in the new 
*movement of art. Artistic Paris has known 
for a long time the unsatisfactory condition 
of some of the large academies. Bad air and 
absence of the most ordinary sanitary con- 
ditions are their characteristics, and the 
crowds make it a physical impossibility for 
the professor to follow carefully a student’s 
progress, or give much attention to his in- 
dividual work. We happened to be at Carlo- 






rossi’s a little while ago just as Courtois made 
his tri-weekly round for criticisms. “ Core- 
twah,” to rhyme with awe, as he was called 
by the spinster of uncertain age but great 
artistic attainments—according to her own 
opinion—who lived in a little room in a top 
corner of the pension. She had a unique 
system for French pronunciation, let me say 
in passing. “Sevs,” she said, in speaking 
of the famous porcelain. “ Sév-re,” some one 
corrected. “J call it Sevs,” was the majestic 
reply. On an easel at Carlorossi’s was her 
drawing, a charcoal representing such a furry 
and shaggy looking object that you would 
have hesitated whether to call it a man or a 
bear, had it not been for a mustache and the 
fact that something in it suggested a faint 
resemblance to a model posing on the stand 
at that moment. A sound was heard in the 
passageway, the tread of a man’s foot; ev- 
ery one of the twenty-five girls bent with 
zeal over her easel. There was a breathless 
silence as the master entered. When he 
paused before this particular work, “The 
nose is too large,” he said, slowly, “and the 
shoulders are too large.” He stood for a mo- 
ment as though quite speechless. Then, “ You 
had better change your place—and begin over 
again,” in his slow, distinct utterance. How 
were we ever to meet the poor thing after- 
ward, we thought. She would be crushed. 
Instead, she came towards us beaming. 
“Well, I didn’t get it so very bad, after 
all,” she said, delightedly. “He said my nose 
was too large and my shoulders was too large, 
and I’d better change my place and begin 
another one; but that was because this one 
was done. It’s as done as it can be, and there’s 
no use in working on it any more!” The 
last we heard of this enterprising person was 
that she was giving lessons in French and 
painting in a girls’ boarding-school at home. 
Even from this distance I can hear her talk- 
ing about the “Forborg St. Hon-o-ry,” as 
she called the famous Faubourg, in which, 
later, she made her temporary Paris home. 
It is delightful to see American students 
putting themselves under men like M. Charles 
Cottet and M. Lucien Simon, who will con- 
tinue to give criticisms in Mr. Parker’s new 
studio this winter as they did last. Every- 
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body in the artistic world is interested in 
them now. Oddly enough, Alice and I have 
just been making a little visit in that corner 
of Finistére in which Simon spends his 
summers, and have spent many delightful 
hours in his summer studio. The house in 
which he lives is interesting in itself, a great 
patriarchal mansion built by his father-in- 
law, M. Dauchez, originally for himself and 
his children, then added on to by degrees as 
the family grew and multiplied and sons 
and daughters in law and grandchildren be- 
gan to be added to the number, until now be- 
tween forty and fifty people spend their sum- 
mers under its spreading roof. Among them 
are four celebrated painters, and each has 
his or her own special studio. Madame 
Dauchez’s artistic feeling shows itself in a 
rare taste for house decoration—a gout pour 
le meuble, as her children put it. Her din- 
ing-room is one of the most interesting mod- 
ern rooms in France, for the different 
“ meubles en boiseries claires”—the buffets, 
dressers, and so on in light wood—were de- 
signed by the artist children, and it was they 
who painted’ the panels between them in that 
bold, free use of conventionalized leaves and 
flowers in pure tones which has made the two 
daughters two of the painters most famous 
for decorative work in the Salon sf the 
Champ de Mars. The Dauchez drawing- 
room is in that mingling of Louis XVI. and 
Japanese styles of which I spoke in one of 
my former letters; Louis XVI. furniture in 
odd shapes, each one a find, covered with 
Louis XVI. chintz in a gay flowered Japan- 
ese pattern. The wood-work is in Louis XVI. 
gray, painted panels of the epoch are above 
the doors, and a frieze of Japanese embroid- 
ery in pale pure Japanese red runs around the 
top of the room, with a note of blue in it. 

Just under the window lies the yacht, which 
earries M. Simon across the Odet to that 
Bigoudine country from which he gets his 
happiest inspirations. What a different note 
in his “Pardon” of the Champ de Mars 
Salon of this year, bought for the Luxem- 
bourg, from the sentimentality of a Jules 
Breton! Simon paints as Tolstoi would, if 
he were a painter. 

Both Simon and Cottet are young men, 
searcely forty. Cottet draws his material 
principally from the little isle of Oues- 
sant, off Brittany, and from Camaret. His 
Paris studio in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs is a great high room in the same tall 


old house in which is Whistler’s private 
studio, whose only decorations are pictures 
and “meubles” of rare shape and carving. 
Opening out of the great workshop is a 
little spot which would make you know that 
Cottet was a colorist, a tiny salon hung with 
Persian tapestries and rugs in deep colors 
like gems, with two or three vivid contrasts 
in a stretch of silk in deep orange. 

If one didn’t want to talk about fashions, 
how delightful it would be to chatter on 
about the new movement in art, but we have 
seen far too many pretty things lately m the 
way of chiffons not to want to tell you of 
them just at this critical moment. One 
thing we have particularly noticed has been 
the great rage for fancy buttons of all de- 
seriptions on the long Louis XV. and other 
coats. The pretty young Countess de Mon- 
tesquieu, whom we saw almost daily driving 
her pony cart into Fontainebleau from her 
chateau at Bourron, wore a smart new tailor 
costume of rough gray stuff with a long 
Louis XV. coat with flat basques. It had 
large outside pockets, finished at each of the 
top corners with buttons of red velvet em- 
broidered in black and gold. The same but- 
tons were used for fastening the garment, and 
there was a touch of scarlet and black and 
gold in the collar and cuffs. Another dainty 
French woman had a long sacque mantle of 
black cloth, the back laid in one large pleat, 
with two little side pleats on either side, 
the front pleated and slightly crossed to 
fasten all the way down on the left side. It 
showed bands of black velvet ribbon, put on 
horizontally, in front, when closed. When 
opened it turned back all the way down in 
revers of soft gray panne, bordered with 
black velvet ribbon, and divided into little 
squares by a basket-work made of the very 
tiniest gold braid. This coat was made with 
a high Medici collar. The sleeves were in 
pagoda shape, the outer, flowing part bordered 
with three rows of black velvet, the inner 
sleeve of soft silk, with a cuff of panne. 

Another smart little frock was of green 
cloth, of the new kind full of bronze lights, 
made with trimmings of bronze velvet. The 
skirt, which just cleared the floor aH around, 
was laid in box-pleats to the knee, where it 
was allowed to fall loose, giving the effect of 
a full ruffle. The coat was a Norfolk jacket, 
box-pleated, and trimmed down the front with 


‘straps of bronze velvet, ending in loops passed 


through fancy buckles. 
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HE following 
eS 1 special menu for 
a midwinter 
luncheon for six per- 
sons has been pre- 
pared with the idea of 
giving, as far as pos- 
sible, dishes which 
will prove a novelty 
to all who taste them. 
It is a menu which 
has no great extrava- 
gance about it, and yet it is dainty and ap- 
petizing in the highest degree: 





MENU 
Cream of pumpkin in cups. 
Salted almonds. Prunes. Celery. Radishes. 
Fish. 
Stuffed filets of flounders and straw potatoes 
in cradles. 
Entrée. 


Filets' mignons of leg of mutton, with purée 
of celery. 
Roast. 
Squabs in halves, roasted, with water-cress. 
Salad. 
New-Year salad in apples. 
Dessert. 
Timbale of cold rice, with apricot marmalade. 
Punches. 
Hot punch, French fashion. Cold tea punch. 
Small fancy cakes. Bonbons. 
Café en demi-tasse. 














SQUABS, 


ROASTED, WITH WATER-CRESS. 


Unicon 
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CREAM OF PUMPKIN 


Peel a nice ripe pumpkin, and cut in small 
pieces enough to fill a quart measure. Put 
these ‘n a saucepan with one pint of cold 
water, one salt-spoonful of salt, half a one of 
white pepper, half a table-spoonful .of sugar, 

















TIMBALE OF RICE AND MARMALADE. 


and «over the saucepan. Cook slowly for one 
hour and a half, stirring from time to time; 
strain through a colander and then through 
a tine strainer. Put the purée back in the 
saucepan, and sprinkle over it half a table- 
spoonful of flour; mix well; pour in slowly, 
while stirring, one quart of boiled milk. Add 
half a table-spoonful of very fresh butter, 
and let it simmer for fifteen minutes. Add 
one pint of rich cream, and have it very hot, 
but do not allow it to boil. Serve in cups 
with hot salted crackers toasted. 


Pumpkin, ten cents; milk, cream, twenty-four cents; sugar, 
butter, crackers, six cents.—-Total, forty cents Preparing, ten 
minutes ; cooking, one hour and forty-five minutes,—Total, one 
hour and fifty-five minutes. 


FILETS OF FLOUNDERS, STUFFED 


Have cut in filets three tlounders weigh- 
ing four pounds altogether; the small ones 
are most delicate. Cut the thin end of each 
filet, wash and dry them well in flour which 
has been previously seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Butter thickly a roasting-pan, and 
put half of the filets in it side by side. Have 
ready fine herbs, as follows: Chop very fine 
one teaspoonful of white onions, two table- 
spoonfuls of parsley, one of white celery, 








MIDWINTER 


Slag) 


quarter of a can of French mushrooms. Re- 
serve the balance of the mushrooms for 
future use. Mix half a table-spoonful of 


Lan) 


‘flour with two table-spoonfuls of butter; add 


to the chopped fine herbs also the yolks of two 
raw eggs. Season with one teaspoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper, and quarter 
of a one of red pepper. Mix thoroughly. Put 
a layer of this stuffing over each filet, 
and cover with another filet, sandwich 
fashion. Place a buttered white paper 
over them. Cook in hot oven for twelve min- 
utes. Drain the remaining mushrooms, re- 
move the paper, add them to the filets, cook 
three minutes more. Serve, as illustrated, on 
a hot platter, and squeeze over them a quar- 
ter of a lemon. Arrange the mushrooms 
around, and pour the gravy over. 


Fish, forty-eight cents ; mushrooms, twenty-five cents; fine 
herbs, five cents; flour, butter, eggs, tweive cents.—Total, 
ninety cents. Preparing, fifteen minutes; cooking, fifteen 
minutes.—Total, thirty minutes. 
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STRAW POTATOES 


Wash and dry three 
long and thick po 
tatoes; divide them 
lengthwise. Scoop out 
the inside in one 
piece, being careful 
not to break the skin. 
Cut the scooped part 
in straws lengthwise. 
Dry both thoroughly. Have plenty of fat— 
not less than two quarts. When very hot, but 
not boiling, put in first the cradles, fry them 
eight minutes, and then drain. Wait until 
the fat is very hot, then fry the straw po- 
tatoes for four minutes. While frying toss 
them around with the skimmer. Serve them 
in the cradles, as illustrated, on a napkin. 


Potatoes, four cents; fat from the stock, six cents.—Total, 
ten cents. Preparing, ten minutes; cooking, eight minutes. 
—Total, eighteen minutes. Fat saved from soup stock is 
best for this purpose. 











HOT CLARET PUNCH, WITH MINT, AND COLD TEA PUNOH. 
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FILETS MIGNONS OF LEG OF MUTTON 


Cut three nice slices from the middle of a 
large-size and fat leg of mutton, each slice 











NEW-YEAR 


SALAD IN APPLES. 


about three-quarters of an inch thick, and 
remove the fat and skin. Cut from each slice 
two nice round filets. Rub both sides with 
half a salt-spoonful of salt, quarter of a one 
of pepper. Put in a skillet one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter; when melted and hot, 
place the filets in it. Cook four minutes on 
each side. Do not prick the filets while 
turning or removing them, as the juice would 
run out. They must be served as soon as 
cooked in order to be perfectly juicy. Have 
prepared beforehand this purée of celery: 
Remove all the leaves of two large bunches 
of white celery; cut the branches in small 
pieces, reserving the small hearts for side 
dishes. Wash the pieces and dry them, put 
them in plenty of salted boiling water, and 
boil thirty-five minutes; drain and plunge 
in cold water, drain again, mash through the 
colander and afterward, through a fine strain- 
er. Put the purée in a saucepan, sprinkle 
over it two level spoonfuls of flour; stir well, 
add one heaping table-spoonful of very fresh 
butter, one salt-spoonful of white pepper, no 
salt. Place over a moderate fire, and cook, 
while stirring, for three minutes; add a quar- 
ter of a pint of cream, cook three minutes 
more, remove from the fire, and add the 
yolks of two raw eggs and half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter well mixed. Do not cook 
any more. Serve on a round platter, very 
hot, in cone shape, as illustrated. Place 
the filets around, and pour over them the 
gravy from the meat. Decorate the purée 
with a few small white celery leaves for 
effect. 


Meat, three pounds, forty-five cents; butter, three cents.— 
Total, forty-eight cents. Preparing, six minutes; cooking, 
eight minutes.—Total, fourteen minutes. 

Jelery, thirty cents; eggs, butter, flour, cream, fifteen cents. 
—Total, forty-five cents. nme twenty minutes; cook- 
ing, forty-one minutes.—Total, one hour and one minute. 


SQ7"ABS IN HALVES, WITH WATER-CRESS 


Cut the heads and feet from three large fat 
squabs; singe the birds, and with a sharp 
knife cut them open at the back; remove the 
intestines, reserving the liver. With a wet 
towel wipe them all over; do not wash them; 
it spoils the taste of the meat. Sprinkle 
them all over with a level salt-spoonful of 
salt and half a one of pepper. Butter a 
roasting-pan with one table-spoonful and a 
half of butter, and pour into it half a gill 
of cooking Madeira wine. Place the squabs 
in the pan side by side, and cover them with 
a piece of white buttered paper. Roast in a 
hot oven for twelve minutes, and then re- 
move the paper. Wash the livers and dry 
them, and place them with the squabs; cook 
three minutes more. Have six slices of toast. 
Crush the livers, spread them over the toast, 
and dip the *toast in the gravy. Serve a 
half bird on each slice of toast, arranged 
around the heaped water-cress. 


Squabs, seventy-five cents; water-cress, ten cents; butter, 
toast, Madeira, thirteen cents.—Total, ninety-eight cents. 
Preparing, fifteen minutes; cooking, fifteen minuies.—Total, 
thirty minutes. 


NEW-YEAR SALAD IN APPLES 


Cut a small round slice from the tops of 
six nice King apples, hollow them out, making 

















FILETS MIGNONS, WITH PUREE OF CELERY. 


the pieces as large as possible. 
the shape of the apples. 


Do not spoil 
Cut the scoopings 
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STUFFED FILETS OF FLOUNDERS, WITH POTATOES IN CRADLES. 


in small squares, and put them in a bowl. 
Cut also the same size the same quantity of 
white celery hearts and English nuts. Have 
half a pint of mayonnaise. Mix it with the 
salad, and finish with quarter of a pint of 
whipped cream. Mix gently, and serve in 
the apples. 


Apples, twenty-five cents; celery, nuts, seventeen cents ; 
mayonnaise, fifteen cents; cream, ten cents.—Total, sixty- 
seven cents. Preparing, thirty minutes, 


TIMBALE OF RICE, WITH APRICOT MARMALADE 


Wash and dry half a pound of rice, and 
put it in a small saucepan with a quart of 
cold water. When it comes to a boil remove 
and drain. Rinse the saucepan, and put the 
rice back in it with one quart and a half of 
boiled milk, half a salt-spoonful of salt, and 
half a table-spoonful of butter. Let it come 
to a boil, and then only simmer with covered 
saucepan for thirty minutes; do not stir. 
The rice will be tender and each grain sep- 
arate. Then add quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Keep the saucepan covered for ten minutes, 
but do not cook any more. Remove from the 
fire; mix three yolks of raw egg with three 
table-spoonfuls of raw cream and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or maraschino; add them 
to the rice, mix well, put in a bowl, and let 
it cool off. Finish with half a pint of stiff 
whipped cream. Mix gently. Put it in a 
cold tin mould of one quart and a half, or in 
a porcelain bowl, first a layer of rice, then a 
layer of marmalade, apricot or orange, and 
so on, putting four layers of each, and finish- 
ing with another of rice. Bury the mould in 
ice for three hours. Serve on a fancy round 


platter, and decorate the top with 
candied fruits. 


some 


Rice, eight cents; milk, twelve cents; cream, fifteen cents; 
sugar, eggs, vanilla, butter, fourteen cents; marmalade, twenty- 
five cents; candied fruits, fifteen cents.—Total, eighty-nine 
cents. Preparing, thirty minutes; cooking, forty-five minutes. 
—Total, one hour and fifteen minutes, 


HOT PUNCH, FRENCH FASHION 


Pour in a clean saucepan one quart of 
California claret, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
a piece of cinnamon (half a finger-length), 
the strained juice of two lemons and of 
three oranges. Let it come to the boiling- 
point. Have a glass pitcher warmed to pre- 
vent its cracking when you pour in the hot 
punch. After it is poured into the pitcher 
add two slices of orange and two of lemon 
cut in small pieces, place a small bunch of 
mint on the top of the pitcher, sprinkled with 
powdered sugar. Serve hot. 


Claret, twenty-five cents; oranges, lemons, fifteen cents; 
cinnamon, mint, seven cents.—Total, forty-seven cents. Pre- 
paring, fifteen minutes. 


COLD TEA PUNCH 


Have the following orangeade prepared 
early in the morning: Pour one quart of 
cold water in a small saucepan, add the juice 
of two lemons and three oranges, quarter 
of a pound of sugar, quarter of the rind of 
a lemon and orange. Let it come to the boil- 
ing-point. Strain it into a pitcher. Mix 
with strong tea, let it cool, and serve very 
cold in a punch bowl with a few small pieces 
of orange and pineapple. 


Oranges, lemons, fifteen cents; sugar, tea, eleven cents,— 
Total, twenty-six cents. Preparing, fifteen minutes. 
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nating or 
overworked mother, auntie, or older 
’ sister who has put off until the 
last moment the completion of the 
’ dear little gifts for the dear little 
: ones among the family circle and 
friends, there are many that deft fingers can 
fashion satisfactorily even in the few days 
that are still left before Santa Claus comes. 
There are dolls and dolls, and even the 
most ardent lover of her beautiful wax or 
china baby will seldom scorn the possession 
of a well-made and well-dressed rag doll. 
Even to the small girl, who cannot under- 
stand why or argue it out, there is a flavor 
of old-time charm about a good rag doll that 
the finest miniature lady or baby from Paris 
does not possess. And when a novelty in rag 
dolls can be found, there is all the more 
charm about the possession. 
A real novelty is the two-headed doll, re- 
versibie, end for end, which will certainly 
be a delight to any right-minded little girl. 





THE RAG DOLL 


AS A BLACK MAMMY. 
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Two pictures are given of the finished doll, 
and diagram of patterns. Turned one end 
up, this new doll is a good old-fashioned col- 
ored mammy, with blue and white dotted 
dress, white kerchief, checked gingham 
apron, and handsome head-dress. When the 
future owner tires of having her doll-babies 
tended by a plantation mammy she has only 
to turn her doll on its head, and, presto! 
there is a trim, correctly gowned little nurse 
in pink and white striped cambric, white 
apron and kerchief, and wearing a white 
lawn cap with pink bow on top. 

The doll is quite simple to make. The 
diagram shows in miniature the several 
forms to be cut. Make first your patterns 
in paper, cutting No. 6, half of the doll’s 
body, twelve inches high to the top of the 
head and six inches wide at the shoulders. 
The arm forms, No. 3, should be cut six 
inches long and four inches wide at the 
points. No. 1, the waist for the doll, is to 
be cut seventeen inches wide and nine inches 
deep, the distance between the two arm- 
holes being seven and a half inches. The 
kerchief pattern, No. 2, should measure six- 
teen inches long and four inches deep at the 
point. Four and three-quarter inches is the 
proper length of the sleeve form. No. 5, and 
it is five and three-quarter inches wide at 
the broadest place. The cap, No. 4, is a 
simple circle seven and a half inches in 
diameter. 

With these paper patterns carefully cut, the 
rest of the doll-making is a comparatively 
simple matter. The doll’s body, No. 1, should 
be cut four times, twice of firm black sateen, 
and twice of good strong bleached white mus- 
lin. These, the two white pieces and the two 
black, are to be stitched each two together, 
with a narrow firm seam all around except at 
the lower edge. Turn each body inside out, 
and stuff the head and neck with cotton and 
the body of each with excelsior, and the two 
bodies are to be joined with a strong sewing 
at the waist-line, the two edges overlapping. 
The arms in like manner are cut in dupli- 
cate of both white and black, stitched around 
and stuffed, the hands with cotton and the 
upper part with excelsior, if convenient, as 
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it makes a firmer stuffing. They are then 
firmly overhanded to the body at the arm- 
pits. 

Now that the doll’s body is complete, her 
two faces are to be painted. This is done 
with water-color paints, and requires Chinese 
white, vermilion, new blue, black, yellow 
ochre, and Vandyke brown. The white face 
should have the features sketched in in pencil 
and then colored. Light brown hair, made 
with a mixture of the brown and ochre paints, 
should make a frame for the face, to show 
under the cap; eyebrows and eyelashes of a 
little darker brown, and blue eyes, it should 
have. The vermilion, a bit deepened with 
brown, will give the color for the lips, and 
mixed with a little Chinese white, it will 
delicately tint the pale cheeks of the rag 
doll. A touch of black for the pupils of the 
eyes and a faint outline of the nose will be 
needed. 

The coloring for the black face is a sim- 
pler matter. The outlines must, however, 
be drawn in with a fine brush dipped in white 
paint. No hair is needed, as it would not 
show on the black sateen, but the eyebrows 
should be faintly indicated with gray—a 
mixture of the black and white. The eyes 
should be big and brown, with very clear 
white around the iris, a black pupil with a 
tiny dot of white to give life to the eyes. 
The nose should be outlined with white faint- 
ly tinged with red, and the lips should be 
painted first in white to give a surface on 
which the vermilion paint afterwards applied 
will show. The lips painted a bit open, show- 
ing a gleam of white teeth between, will give 
a pleasant, smiling, and very natural look to 
the old mammy’s face. 

To make the dresses, percale is the best 
material, a rich blue with white polka dots 
for the mammy, and a pink and white striped 
pereale for the white maiden. One skirt is 
lined with the other, each measuring forty- 
five inches wide and twelve and a half long. 
Be careful to have the two skirts exactly the 
same size, or they will be all askew when 
sewed together. The two pieces of percale 
are to be seamed together across the bottom 
edge, turned right side out, and a row of 
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AS A NURSE-MAID IN PINK AND WHITE. 


stitching put im about two inches from the 
bottom to give the effect of a hem. Gather 
them firmly at the top, and sew to the waist- 
line of the doll. The skirt is now ready to 
be turned either way, according to the choice 
of the owner. 

Next cut two waist forms, one of each 
color percale, stitch a narrow hem down the 
right-hand front of each and around the bot- 
tom, and gather into a narrow band to fit the 
neck. Gather again to define the waist-line, 
the bodice being held in place by the apron 
band, a short skirt to the bodice showing be- 
low this belt. The sleeves are to be seamed 
up, finished with a narrow hem around the 
bottom, and gathered in to the wrist, leaving 
a slight ruffle around the hand. They should 
be sewed into the armholes with scant fulness. 

The apron for the white doll is made of 
white lawn, and of checked gingham for the 
black one. They measure fifteen inches in 
width and eleven inches in length, and have 
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PATTERNS FOR THE RAG DOLL AND HER CLOTHING. 


No. 1. Bodice of the doll’s dress. No.2. Kerchief 
No. 6. Half of the doll’s body. 


a two-inch hem across the bottom, and a nar- 
row one at the sides. Each should be gather- 
ed into a narrow waistband, sewed together 
at the back. The little kerchiefs are cut 
from fine Persian lawn or any other sheer 
muslin. Each should have a narrow hem 
all around, be folded to fit, and pinned at 
the waist. The cap for the white doll is cut 
by the circular pattern, of lawn or swiss, 
finished with a narrow hem, and gathered a 
little way in from the edge to leave a little 
ruffle. It should be sewed firmly to the head. 
The black doll’s bandanna is one-half a 
square of fourteen inches, of either Turkey 
red or some other bright-colored calico, cut 
across from-opposite corners. This triangle 
is tied around the head to resemble the 
head-dress worn by the old-time black 
mammies. 

A delightful variation on this doll may 
be made by dressing the two individuals, 
black and white, as babies, for a tiny girl 
who loves a baby doll to cuddle. The same 
pattern for the doll will do for this, but the 
costume must be differently cut. Instead of 
a bandanna or full cap, the babies should 
have close-fitting baby-caps made of lawn 
or embroidery, their little waists should be 
made with yokes, and the kerchief should be 
omitted, and also the apron. With a long 
skirt of white lawn trimmed with lace or em- 


No. 8. Pattern of arm. No 4. Cap for white doll. 


No. 5. Sleeve pattern. 


broidery, and one plain lawn one the same 
length, the doll when turned one way will 
be a daintily dressed white baby, and the 
other way a colored baby, For the little 
white baby a tiny sacque of pink or blue 
cashmere should be provided, and for the 
African young person one of scarlet. For 
the black baby’s dress a cross-bar white mus- 
lin is pretty for variety. 

When dressing dolls for children one thing 
should be remembered, which, however, can- 
not be applied to rag dolls—that whenever 
possible the clothing should be made to come 
off and put on in the same fashion as the 
child’s own garments. It is a much greater 
pleasure and a much more realistic one, to a 
small mother to own a doll which she may 
dress and undress. For very tiny children 
rag dolls are undoubtedly best; but as the 
child grows older she may learn from the 


, object-lesson of dressing and undressing her 


dolly, how to perform those very necessary 
operations for herself. If there are no but- 
tons and button-holes, and dolly’s clothes 
must be pinned in place, a bad example of 
carelessness is set the child, an example which 
is pretty sure to bear fruit in after-years. 
And every doll whose clothes “come off like 
real ones ” should have a night-gown, and be 
cozily tucked in bed at night, to train the 
little mother in habits of orderliness, 











OR the rich holiday dinners pineapple sherbet is especially good, 
F and is recommended by dietary experts as a useful digestive aid. 

Grate a fresh pineapple, cooking a pint of the meat in a pint of 
water for fifteen minutes. Strain through a cheese-cloth, and add a tea- 
spoonful of granulated gelatine that has been dissolved in a quarter of 
a cup of cold water. Add also a cupful of sugar and the juice of a large 
lemon. Strain again and freeze. 

The old-fashioned green and black calico has been revived as a cotton 
print, and is especially artistic as the backing of a portiére. One of the 
latter of rich dark green corduroy was effectively lined with the calico. 

A remedy for a hoarse cold that is highly endorsed is a bit of porous- 
plaster. The plaster is cut into three pieces, one of them applied at a 
time, lengthwise, just below where the collar fastens, letting it extend 
down on the chest. After a day or two replace this piece with a second, 
and so on till all three are used. In the case of children who become 
hoarse without fever, this treatment is often useful. 

Grape juice for a first course at a luncheon may be served in a lemon 
cup. The top of the lemon is cut to form a cover, the meat of the shell 
being entirely removed. Into this is put the grape juice flavored with a 
little of the lemon juice, the top restored, a perforation made in it per- 
mitting two straws to be inserted, a tiny ribbon bow tied around them at 
the point of insertion. Through these without removing the cover the 
contents of the lemon cup are taken. 

A coffee sauce offers a good flavor with a mould of any sort of blanc- 
mange. The coffee is brewed in hot cream. Pour half a pint of boiling 
hot cream over two table-spoonfuls of ground coffee. Cover closely and 
let stand for about a quarter of an hour, then strain into a saucepan, 
sweeten, and stir in the yolk of an egg and a scant teaspoonful of corn- 
starch. Let it come to a boil over a medium fire, and when cold add the 
beaten whites of two eggs, and set away to chill thoroughly before serving. 

A new grape-stand is not a dish, but a bar on an ornamental standard. 
Two bunches of grapes can be hung from it, a little tray at the base 
holding the grape-scissors. 

Proper and improper methods of preparing food for the table often 
mark the difference between digestibility and the reverse. Take the case 
of salt mackerel, for example. This valuable addition to the breakfast 
menu is adversely criticised chiefly because it is not cooked or eaten as 
it should be. It should first be thoroughly freshened, soaked all night 
and part of the day before, with several changes of water. It cannot be 
too fresh, for it is always possible to add salt. It may then be rubbed 
with a little olive oil and broiled, and if it is plunged in boiling water 
‘for an instant after it is broiled, its plumpness will be restored. Sprinkle 
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with lemon juice and garnish with parsley. No liquids should.be taken 

while the fish is being eaten—the contrary practice being, it is said,  “} 
. chiefly responsible for the reputation of indigestibility which the fish y} 
f seems to have won. StL. 
SVG Wire egg-beaters, according to a cooking-school teacher, are the right wSys 
“fi sort to use for angel-food, meringues, or other compound in which the 

cells are to be coarse, as these will beat the air in to inflate them. For 
cake that requires a fine grain the wheel-beaters are to be preferred. 
MN An embroiderer advises that an old silver thimble worn smooth by 
tlie long usage is the best to use in work with flosses, which require great 

- care to keep from roughening. 

\ Tapestry papers are shown in excellent imitation of the genuine stuffs, 
but should be used with a discretionary intelligence. They absorb light 
ravenously, and are the poorest of backgrounds for pictures. In a too 
light room where it is not intended to have many pictures they are useful 
and attractive. 

The question of allowing servants to receive male company is one that 
greatly perplexes city housekeepers. It is. by many of the latter consider- 
ed unsafe to give men the entrée of the house in this way, as the maids’ 
code of becoming acquainted with their male friends is apt to be lax. 
Yet to debar the girls entirely from any social intercourse with the 
/ opposite sex in the place which is often their only home seems unkind 
and unnatural. The most reasonable mistresses usually permit men to 
be received one or two nights a week, and insist, as far as possible, that 
their maids shall invite only men for whom they can vouch. In a large 
city, though, and with the maids’ crude ideas of respectability, this in- 
sistence cannot be relied upon too far. For the occasional risk, however, 
there is a large percentage of safety, and within moderate limits male 
kitchen company may be permitted. Its necessity is so well recognized 
that in some of the most recently built New York apartment-houses a 
servants’ sitting-room is provided. It is in the basement, usually, is com- 
fortably fitted, is open to all, and on certain evenings in the week the 
girls are allowed to receive men’ friends there. The usual flat’ kitchen 23 
precludes any hospitality, is often hardly big enough for a sitting-room for 
one, and the concession on the part of the apartment landlord seems to in- 
dicate that the domestic helpers’ need in this respect amounts to a right. 

Miss Parloa is the authority for reversing the long-cherished tradition 
of most housekeepers that prunes should he soaked several hours, or even 
i, overnight, to prepare them acceptably for cooking. Instead this well- 
- known expert teaches that the fruit should be washed carefully in tepid 
water, and allowed to stand in it two or three minutes to swell. Wash in 
a second water, and put on at once in a saucepan with one and a half cups 
of cold water to one cup of prunes. Simmer slowly for two hours and a 
half. No sugar is needed, as, cooked in this way, the natural sweetness 
of the fruit is brought out. Other dried fruits need soaking. 

Tf crackers that are to be toasted are first plunged quickly into boiling 






































































HINTS FOR HOME-MAKERS 





water, then taken out at once and toasted on a broiler, the split side 
down, the process will be quickest and best accomplished. , 

The care of brasses may be assisted by the use of a little brass lacquer 
or shellac that can be bought at any large paint-store, Rub the brasses 
first to the last state of brightness, after which to brush them lightly with 
the shellac will preserve their polish indefinitely. 

Quick cooking and very little water are the secrets of good cranberry 
sauce. A small cup of water to a quart of the berries is sufficient, and 
ten minutes should cook the fruit enough. Beyond that its bitter flavor 
is developed. Add the sugar just as the sauce is taken from the stove. 

. Often an oatmeal gruel is valuable in a sick-room menu. A trained 
f nurse taught one housekeeper the perfection of its compounding. The 
\ coarse oatmeal was used, and was pounded before it was put in a bowl, 
\ and the latter filled with cold water. Then the meal was stirred, allowed 
to settle, and the water carefully poured off three times, the water thus 
ay obtained making the gruel. It was boiled for fifteen minutes, seasoned, 
q | strained, and mixed with a teacupful of hot cream. Served with crisp 
i} but tender oblongs of toast, it was a dish that was always welcomed by 
- the invalid. 

Since it is the dry quality of the heat that is supplied in our homes , 
that seems its most pernicious quality, it is worth while emphasizing ¢ 
every means by which it may be lessened. The water-reservoir of stoves 
and furnaces should be kept filled, and in addition water should be kept 
in an open vessel in the bed-rooms and living-rooms at least. It is pos- 
sible, when the hot-air feeding-pipe reaches a room by the side wall, to 
set a small pan that is kept filled with water just inside the register. 
Occasionally even in a floor register the pipe will make a turn just below, 
and then a resting-place for a similar water-pan is secured. The effect 
on fine furniture and on plants of the dryness of our ‘houses is well 
known; the injury from the same cause to the delicate membrane of 
nose, throat, and lungs is as great, but is more often unheeded. 

A nut and potato salad is a hearty dish that with brown-bread sand- 
wiches may make the chief part of a luncheon menu for the family 
board. The ingredients are four potatoes boiled and sliced while hot; 
one cupful of English walnut meats, though other nuts may be used 
if preferred; a slice of onion, a blade of mace, a bay-leaf, a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a French dressing. Boil the nuts, salt, and season- 
ing ten minutes in enough water to cover; drain and blanch the nuts 
in ice-water, afterwards drying thoroughly. For the dressing mix to- 
gether a half-teaspoonful of salt, a quarter-teaspoonful of pepper, and four 
table-spoonfuls of olive oil, adding slowly, while stirring, one table-spoon- 
ful of vinegar and a half-teaspoonful of onion juice. Mix the nuts and 
potatoes, and pour the dressing over. Serve cold on a bed of water-cress. 

Sandwiches to be offered at an afternoon tea should not be buttered, 
nor be spread with the filling mixture, quite to the edge of the bread— 
this to save the gloves of those who will handle them. 
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CGES XGA leg 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON 


Soa\HE most 


important matter 
discussed at the recent seventh 
annual convention of the New 
York State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at Buffalo was 
that of the proposed State in- 
dustrial school. Mrs. Helmuth, chairman of 
that committee, was unavoidably detained in 
Europe, and in her absence the committee 
did not make a formal report, though some 
account of its progress was unofficially made 
by one of its members. A discussion follow- 
ed, which demonstrated that the federation 
is a unit on the point of earnestly desiring 
the consummation of this matter, a differ- 
ence as to methods being all that developed. 
A plan suggested for the consideration of 
those who will act for the federation in the 
matter was that the various districts in the 
State should take advantage of the privilege 
to secure State appropriations when a school 
shall be established in any one of them and 
promoted to a certain footing. In this way 
a number of preliminary or localized starts 
would be made that might in the fu- 
ture develop the enterprise into the State 
movement that is desired. This resolution 
was adopted, to be passed on to the com- 
mittee in the way of a suggestion. Mrs. 
Helmuth’s resignation on her return from 
Europe after the convention resulted in the 
dissolution of her committee and the forming 
of a new committee, with Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
president of the Eclectic Club of New York, 
as chairman. This committee has sent to 
the State clubs a circular letter, asking 
each to indicate definitely what it is 
willing to do financially in aid of the pro- 
ject. It is expected that this will put the 
matter in tangible shape, and give the com- 
mittee something definite to work upon. The 
effort of the two other committees has made 
this action possible, their agitation and in- 
vestigation being the necessary preliminary 
work. The new committee represents various 
interests of women outside the federated 
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clubs. Mrs. J. W. Shepard, of the Society 
of New England Women, and Mrs. S. B. 
Larned, of the National Household Economic 
Association, being members, together with a 
number of other representative women. 





RS. HUGH REID GRIFFIN, presi- 

dent of the Society of American Wo- 
men in London, who has beef spending the 
autumn in this country, made her début 
among New York club-women at the Buf- 
falo convention. Her introduction to the as- 
sembly on the opening morning, following 
that of Mrs. Croly, was cordially greeted, and 
through the week at Buffalo she was a much- 
sought-for guest at every assembly. She has 
spent the succeeding weeks in and about New 
York, where she has been the recipient of much 
social attention.’ Her interest in clubs and 
club-women is unflagging. She is a keen 
observer, and it is safe to say that she will 
return to her London home with a better 
knowledge of club life and club matters ever 
here than have many resident club-women 
among us. Besides her presidency of the 
scciety already referred to, Mrs. Griffin is re- 


‘gent of a D.A.R. chapter that exists in Lon- 


don—rather a daring organization, one would 
say, considering all things, to be flourishing 
on English soil. 





HE color question was not considered 

during the three days’ session of the 
Buffalo convention. The matter came up in 
the board meeting just previous to the open- 
ing, but as no notice had been received from 
the General Federation asking for discussion 
of the matter, and no colored woman’s club 
was an applicant for admission to the State 
society, no reason existed to bring it before 
the body. There was no election except for 
four directors. The acceptance of the in- 
vitation from Brooklyn was regarded as en- 
tirely suitable. Mrs. Zabriskie, the State 
president, is a Brooklyn woman, prominently 
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identified with the work of Brooklyn clubs; 
and the club-women of that city, apprecia- 
ting the compliment of her selection as presi- 
dent, wish to acknowledge this, and at the 
same time to honor their distinguished club 
sister by becoming hostess of the federa- 
tion while she is in office. Brooklyn’s recep- 
tion of the federation at its first annual 
meeting does not really count, for the or- 
ganization was at that time in its formative 
state. Brooklyn club-women, with the Long 
Island Council of clubs supporting them, 
wish to offer hospitality now to the large 
and influential body which the New York 
State Federation has grown to be. 





RS. PHILIP CARPENTER, of New 

York, the well-known club-woman and 
able lawyer, made, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, a new standard for those 
usually prosy and perfunctory recitations. 
As prepared by her, the resolutions were 
clear, forceful, and sharply to the point; 
they scintillated with wit and intelligence, 
and they were, presented with a charm of 
diction and grace of manner that won for 
them and the speaker the most cordial and 
merited applause. One or two unofficial 
resolutions that Mrs. Carpenter added might 
well go upon the programme of every State 
federation annual meeting held anywhere. 
One was that the invitation to present 
a paper to a federation thus assembled 
earried with it the obligation of personal 
reading of the paper. A number of ab- 
sentecs had been announced as the time 
came for their papers to be heard, and though 
most sent the contribution, some other than 
the writer read it. When Mrs. Carpenter 
put-it aptly that it should be realized that 
“the duty went with the privilege,” there 
was a sharp response of applause, showing 
how thoroughly the point was appreciated. 
A new standing committee, that on resolu- 
tions, should be created, and Mrs. Carpenter 
should be made its permanent chairman. The 
four directors elected were Mrs. Richard An- 
nesley, Albany; Mrs. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo; 
Mrs. William Bookstaver, Dunkirk; and Mrs. 
Philip Carpenter, New York. 





LL indications point to a large and suc- 
cessful biennial meeting at Los Angeles 
next May. The settlement of preliminaries 
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at the board meeting in New York in No- 
vember gives ample time. A round-trip fare 
of $62 50 from Chicago, with half-fare rates 
from Eastern points to: that city, offers 
tempting inducements to undettake this 
transcontinental journey with all its attend- 
ant delights. The fact that a choice of four 
routes is possible greatly increases the at- 
tractions of the journey, and will give those 
who undertake it a tremendous area of coun- 
try visited before they return. From Los 
Angeles come the most enticing reports of 
pleasure and profit to be anticipated. The 
city is so well known it needs no advertising, 
and its club-women, living in an atmosphere 
of brilliant, often national, events, have no 
thought, in receiving the federation, except 
to give it the best and most useful time pos- 
sible. Large delegations of visitors are com- 
mon happenings in the city, and to take care 
of thousands of club-women and their 
friends is what these hospitable Californians 
expect and desire. The programme will show 
the same progress that the federation does. 
Faults of previous biennial programmes will 
be omitted, and the wisdom gained from ex- 
perience fully exemplified. Almost no speak- 
ers heretofore heard will be included, and it is 
the aim of the committee to present a num- 
ber of subjects not yet discussed at bien- 
nial meetings. Mrs. May Alden Ward will 
be chairman of the Literature session, Miss 
Perkins of Concord will have the Civil Ser- 
vice hour, and Civies will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Anna D. West. A 
speaker at this session will be Miss Abby 
Ware, of Topeka, Kansas, whose topic will be 
“The Value of the Social Settlement to the 
Community.” Miss Ware is a Vassar grad- 
uate, and having made an exhaustive study 
of her subject, will have something entirely 
worth while to present. Of course there is 
plenty of presidential talk. Among names 
freely mentioned are those of Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, of Colorado; Mrs. Robert Hall 
Wiles, of Illinois; Mrs. C. H. Denison, of New 
York; and more. Mrs: Denison’s able con- 
duct of federation affairs while acting presi- 
dent has won cordial recognition from the 
members of the general board. Her candi- 
dacy, it has been frequently said, would be 
a logical sequence. These things, however, 
at this writing are rather tentative, the Den- 
ver and Milwaukee biennials proving object- 
lessons of the truth of the saying that it is 
the unexpected that happens. 
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Tus practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that a with this issne represents patterns to the market 


value of $4. 


Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe wil 


prove at least five times as great. This supplement, 


if the patterns are studied out and traced according to directions, will prove of the ntmost convenience to those of our readers 


who make thelr own or their children’s clothing. 


HE patterns which are given in outline 
2 form on the pattern-sheet supplement 
which is included in this issue of 
Harper’s Bazar are so varied that, among 
the number, every reader should find at 
least one, if not several, which 
will meet her own or her fam- 
ily’s needs. The ages of the 
persons for whom these pat- 
terns are designed range from 
two years to womanhood. Any 
pattern may be traced without 
difficulties being encountered 
if the directions on the upper 
left-hand corner of the pattern 
sheet are carefully followed. 
It must be especially noted, be- 
fore cutting material by the 
traced pattern, that no seams 
are allowed, each worker be- 
ing allowed to decide for her- 
self the width of seam required 
by her material. The patterns 
for women are given only in 
thirty-six-inch bust measure, 
the average size. These may be 
made a little larger or smaller 
by a little thought and ingenui- 
ty in planning and cutting. 
When patterns are too large 
to be laid flat on the sheet, a 
dotted line shows where they 
are folded over, and this dotted 
line is repeated in the small dia- 
gram to indicate where it may 
be found on the larger patterns. 


Pleated Suit for Boy of Four Years 
See Diagram Group IL, Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HOWN in the illustration on this page and 
given in pattern form in Diagram Group 
II, is a pleated Russian suit for a boy of four 





SUIT FOR BOY OF FOUR. 


See Diagram Group IL, Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


years. The pattern for the front of the jacket, 
No. 9, should be cut in cloth or linen just as it 
is shown for the left side of the jacket (as a 
boy’s suit always buttons over from left to 
right—the opposite way from a woman’s), 
and for the right side the pat- 
tern should be turned back at 
the middle one of the five 
lines shown on the pattern to 
indicate the pleats. This makes 
the opening of the blouse- 
jacket come under the broad 
box-pleat. 

The amount of material re- 
quired to make the little suit 
is 234 yards of 27-inch-wide 
cloth, and-% yard of good 
strong silesia for the waist to 
which the little trousers are 
attached. These trousers are 
cut full, and are to be cut with 
an extra inch allowed at the 
bottom to make a hem. Elastic 
is run through this hem, and 
sewed together, so the trousers 
are held tight at the knee and 
bloused a little. 

The pattern is a particularly 
good one for linen suits, and 
will be found most useful by 
many mothers who, though not 
undertaking to make their 
boys’ cloth suits, are glad to do 
the lighter work of making at 
home the summer suits of linen 
or cotton covert-cloth, The 
little trousers could be used in summer with a 
simple shirt-waist, and the outer blouse worn 
as a jacket as the cooler days require. The 
plain collar finish at the neck is very fash- 
ionable. Two white pearl buttons are used 
for a linen suit, or bone ones if preferred. 
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FROCK FOR CHILD OF TWO YEARS. 
See Diagram Group IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Frock for Child of Two Years 
See Diagram Group IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement 
NE of the very popular long-waist 
frocks for a little child of two years is 
given in Diagram Group III., Nos. 20 to 30. 
This may be made with or without a guimpe, 
and if preferred, the little guimpe may be 
kept for use on cool days, and discarded 
for hot summer days. The front and back 
of the blouse are tucked, and a full flounce 
of lawn edged with embroidery is used around 
the low neck as trimming. The patterns for 
the lawn belt and sash are given. The prover 
material for such a frock is India lawn. The 
quantity of material required is 24% yards of 
lawn 27 inches wide, or 2 yards if the sash is 
to be of ribbon instead of lawn. 


Coat for Child of Four Years 

See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

OST useful will be found the little coat 

pattern for a girl of four years, which is 
shown in Diagram Group I. on the supplement, 
because it is one which may be used for a be- 
lated winter coat, or just as satisfactorily for 
fashioning the little spring coat for school 
or afternoon wear. In light cloth or cash- 
mere the coat, with velvet or silk collar and 
cuffs and careful machine-stitching, will be 
charming. It is a simple pattern. The one 
difficulty that will present itself is the pocket, 
which is designed to be cut in the cloth, and 

Vor. XXXVI.—6 


a silk pocket sewed underneath, between 


‘lining and cloth. But this pocket may be en- 


tirely omitted by the inexperienced dress- 
maker, or it may be cut as a separate piece 
of cloth and stitched on the outside of the 
coat. The two little capes may be sewed on, 
made to hook on, and so be detachable, or 
they may be left out entirely, and tke coat 
will still be a good model. Two and a half 
yards of 27-inch material will be required. 


Frock for Girl of Eight Years 

See Diagram Group VIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
is Diagram Group VIL. is given the pattern 

of a dress for a little girl of eight years. 
The style of this frock is shown in the first 
figure on page 82. No description is needed 
to convince mothers of the beauty of this de- 
sign and its adaptability to different ma- 
terials. The tucks of the blouse meet those 
in the front of the skirt, which latter may be 
stitched all the way to the hem or be left 
loose for a few inches at the foot of the 
skirt. Form No. 70, that for one-half the 
front of the waist, should be cut in exactly 
the same size for the left side, and should 
have four inches added to its width for the 
right side to make the centre box-pleat. 





COAT FOR CHILD OF FOUR YEARS. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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tucked oval pieces which form the yoke, the 
front ovals being slightly gathered around 
both edges to fit the curve of the figure. The 
top of the ruffle is to be cut by pattern No. 
64, which is one-fourth of the correct length 
around the skirt. 

The ovals of tucking are next to be basted 
into place, and the lower part of the flounce, 
No. 66, tucked or gathered to these, the latter 
being the simpler plan. Insertion is basted 
and stitched into place, and, if desired, the 
material may be cut away underneath. At 
the foot a lace or embroidery edge is gathered 
on. Thé materials required are 4% yards of 
yard-wide lawn, 114 yards of tucked lawn, 16 
yards of insertion, 34 yards of narrow lace 
for the waist, and 5 yards of lace for the ruffle. 





FROCK FOR GIRL OF EIGHT YEARS. 
See Diagram Group VIL., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Two and three-quarter yards 
of yard-wide material will be 
needed to cut the dress, and 
for the yoke 4% yard. 


Corset-cover and Petticoat 
For woman of 36-inch bust measure 


See Diagram Group VIL, Pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


CHARMINGLY dainty 

corset-cover and skirt de- 
sign is given in forms Nos. 
58 to 66 in Diagram Group 
VII. The combination is plain 
white lawn and tucking with 
insertions of lace or em- 
broidery. Forms 60, 61, 62, 
and 65 should be cut from 
tucked material, allowing, as 
already stated, a little extra 
width all around for seams. 
The front and back forms of 
the waist part are to be CORSET-COVER AND PETTICOAT. 
tucked or gathered on to the See Diagram Group VII., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WOMAN’S CORSET-COVER. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


Woman’s Corset-cover 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

OS. 31 to 36, in Diagram Group IV., are 

the pattern forms for an exceedingly 
dainty little French corset-cover drafted for a 
figure of thirty-six inches bust measure. To 
make this pattern for a larger size extra width 
should be added at the back seam, between the 
arm-hole and the centre in the front form, 
and in the yoke and back-band patterns. 
The yoke and band for the back should be cut 
of tucked nainsook. In cutting the fronts, 
as the waist fastens at the left side, five 
inches should be added to the width of the 
right side, and the same amount omitted in 
cutting the left side form. The easiest way 
to do this is to cut the pattern as it is shown 
on the sheet, and to lay it on the material,-with 
the front edge five inches from the selvedge, 
and then turn this five inches back under the 
pattern, cutting the two thicknesses at once. 
Should it be considered preferable by any 
woman using the pattern to have this waist 
fasten in the middle, this may be easily done 
by using the front pattern as it is for both 
sides, and by using form No. 33,.the front 
yoke, for both sides, turning it back at the 
deepest point. The little shoulder band is 
to be seamed together on the top of the 
shoulder. For the yoke 1% yard of tucked 
lawn will be needed, 1 vard of plain nain- 


NEW PATTERN 
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sook for the body, 3 yards of insertion, and 4 
yards of lace. 


Dress for Girl of Fourteen Years 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HALLI or cashmere or a pretty foulard 
silk would be a good material to use for 
making the smart house frock shown here for 
a girl of fourteen years. It has a broad band 
like a yoke of lace, slit to allow a black velvet 
ribbon to be drawn in and out and tied in a 
bow at the front. The material for the yoke 
and collar should be tucked before they are 
cut. The fulness for the blouse is made by 
short tucks across below the lace band. The 
skirt is a simple three-gore one, with two 
shaped flounces, half of each of these flounces 
being given in the pattern. If a little more 
elaboration is wished, these flounces may be 
trimmed with a narrower lace than that used 
for the yoke band. This yoke and the sleeve- 





DRESS FOR GIRL OF FOURTEEN YEARS. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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' cap, by - the - 
way, may be 
oF eut from an all-over 


lace, or, better still, a 
broad band lace with 
both edges finished may be used, and the 
upper edge fitted slightly by little pleats here 
and there to give it the curved effect around 
the top. The quantity of yard-wide material 
required is 4 yards, with 1% yards of lining 
a yard wide. Sleeve linings may be cut by 
any good pattern if 
tight linings are pre- 
ferred, or by the same 
pattern as the outside 
portions. 

Should a handsome 
heavy lace be used for 
the curved band on the 
waist, it may be fitted 
to look as though it 
were made especially for 
the frock, if a little care 
and skill are exercised. 
It may be cut around 
the pattern at several 
places, the cuts running 
from the upper edge to 
about half its depth, 
the cut edge lapped 
over that beneath, and 
appliquéd with fine 
thread into place. This 
shaping of laces to fit 
the place for which they 
are to be used is one 
of ‘the styles of fine 
hand - work much seen 
on the imported gowns. 


Woman’s C.at of Cloth 
See Diagram Group VII., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


Ba eg = for a 
woman of medium 
size is the very practi- 
eal coat pattern here 
given in Diagram Group 
VIL., Nos. 37 to 42, in- 
clusive. Seven yards of 
material 26 inches wide 
or 3% yards of cloth 








WOMAN'S COAT OF CLOTH OR SILK. 
See Diagram Group VII., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


will be needed to cut this coat, and 6 yards of 
silk or satin for lining. The cuffs and front 
are to be faced with satin in a contrasting 
color. As a model for a street cloak this is 
especially appropriate to this year’s fashion. 
One, two, or three capes cut in circular form 
may be added if desired, and with good ef- 
fect. It is, too, a particularly good model for 
an evening cloak, being loose, and yet warm 
if interlined with wool wadding or flannel. 
The length may be increased to the full 
depth of the skirt by 
cutting the forms 
enough longer, carrying 
the lines downward at 
the same angle, and 
leaving the back and 
side seams open a few 
inches at the foot to al- 
low room for the fulness 
of this year’s skirts. If 
the coat is cut long, an 
opening should be left 
in the right-hand side 
seam a little above the 
place to which the hand 
would naturally fall; 
through this opening 
the hand may be thrust 
to hold up the skirt be- 
neath. 

Made in dark cloth, 
sponged broadcloth or 
water-proofed eloth, this 
is a good shape for a 
rain-coat. For an even- 
ing cloak it should have 
fur or some fancy trim- 
ming down the fronts 
to give it a more elab- 
orate effect than the 
simple one shown in the 
illustration. 

Pale-colored broad- 
cloths, in what are call- 
ed the pastel shades, are 
much used for evening 
cloaks on these lines. 
Brocade satins, too, are 
much in favor. The lin- 
ing should be of white 
or pale-toned satin. 











HERE is no art older than that of 
embroidery, which followed immediate- 
ly upon the invention of weaving in 

the early years of Egyptian civilization. 
Textile decoration has interested women for 
centuries, and without going into the history 
of the matter, we may say that so far as 
stitches, or modes of laying the thread on 
the ground material, are concerned, there is 
absolutely nothing new. 

There are endless 
stitches, and the 
needle-work have 
realized in this 


applications of old 
possibilities of design for 
hardly yet begun to be 
country, but the methods 
of this “always old, ever new” work are 
antique enough. Originality, that most 
valuable quality in needle-work, consists, 
then, in adaptation. 

While every worker ought to know how 
to make her stitches correctly and according 
to principle, yet the more clever she is at 
individualizing her work the greater success 
she is likely to have. First we need train- 
ing in design, and it is a pity embroiderers 
do not know enough of design to enable them 
to judge whether a ready-maad pattern is 


Then we need to consider meth- 
the more we 


good or not. 
od, and when it-comes to this, 
know about stitches the more freedom we can 
take with them, and the greater will be the va- 
riety of their application. 


The beautiful lamp-mat shown is em- 
broidered in a stitch most popular in fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century work in Italy, 
France, and Spain. It is often called “ Por- 
tuguese laid stitch,” but it is doubtful if 
Portugal has more claim to its origin than 
other lands where needle-work has been lav- 
ishly done. Some of the most superb pieces 
of embroidery ever executed have been after 
this method. It gives great opportunity for 
color, and also solves many difficulties in 
covering forms which are comparatively large. 
Modern workers will do well to adopt this 
stitch when undertaking fruit, for that most 
difficult subjeet can be quite simply mastered 
by it. The plum design of the mat shown is 
most artistic in itself. While altogether con- 





BEDSPREAD WITH CORNUCOPIA DESIGN DONE IN HONEY-COMB STITCH. 
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ventional, it is exceedingly graceful. The 
embroidery is done on a green Empire bro- 
caded silk, in purple and green. The stems 
are managed with a fine gold braid carefully 
couched and. embroidered over, in order to 
make them perfectly firm and to shade them, 
and the leaves and plums are in the couched 
laid stitch. Lay the stitches from the stem 
to the point of each plum and leaf, perfectly 
even, making a complete surface. In order 
not to waste the silk by covering the wrong 
side also, take the first and third stitches, then 
the second and fourth, bringing the needle up 
on the same side of the form from the back 
as it is put down from the front. When the 
surface is covered, place stitches at right 
angles to these over the first work, com- 
pletely cross-barring 
it with lines some- 
thing less than a 
quarter of an inch 
apart. Now couch 
down these parallel 


lines with tiny 
stitches taken 
through all over 


them at about the 
same distance apart 
as are the lines 
themselves, and al- 
ternating as to 
spaces. This third 
set of stitches makes 
all firm. One may 
readily shade in the 
first layer of long 
stitches, as has been 
done in this design. 
A less expensive mat for a library table may 
be made of linen instead of silk. 

Another illustration gives a very fine ex- 
ample of this embroidery on a large hanging. 
The way in which the hanging is made is 
worthy of note. The seams necessary in most 
pieces of this size are made a part of the 
decoration. 

As a feat of workmanship and simple 
beauty, the bedspread shown is an example 
difficult to surpass. In this we recognize 
what we might indeed call embroidery of the 
days of great-grandmamma, most prettily 
adapted to a most pleasing design. In the 
cornucopias we have the honey-comb stitch 
crowned by a line of herring-bone work, and 
the horn further finished with button-hole 
stitch. The little medallion which separates 





LINEN SQUARE IN BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 
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the cornucopia from the stemlike form is 
worked in the old Turkish cross-stitch, and 
in these stems themselves we have the arrow- 
heads most daintily managed as a filling 
method. The blossoms are filled in with 
seamstress feather-stitch in such a way as 
to give them a cupped and lithe effect; and 
the budlike finish on these is in double but- 
ton-hole stitch. It would hardly be possible 
to get a piece of work more rich in suggestion 
than this. It shows thought as well as skill. 
How much better it would be if amateur 
workers would but devote their leisure to em- 
broidery such as this, which really means 
something, instead of to such bits of tawdry 
fancy-work which are not worth 
the careless efforts spent upon them. 
A more pretentious 
adaptation of button- 
hole stitch is the 
brown linen square. 
The lines of the de- 
sign are perfectly 
harmonious, and the 
piece would be beau- 
tiful as a centre for 
a summer cottage 
dining-table, or as a 
cover for a table in 
the cool cottage hall. 
Old blue and gold 
with a little terra- 
cotta is an artistic 
color plan for the 
work. There is a 
little satin-stitch in 
the filling, but for 
the most part the 
work is double button-hole, a very rich method. 
Let the bars near the edge be in gold color; 
this will form a pretty connecting link both 
to the design and to the color plan. Notice 
how prettily the buttonholing is managed on 
the edge, the scallops turned up instead of out. 
Much of the work which is seen nowadays 
done in these old-fashioned revived embroid- 
ery stitches is on linen—the rich brown in 
the natural color, or the artistic shades of 
Agra linen. On the brown linen especially, 
the subdued tones of the silks used give a 
charming resemblance to old _ tapestries. 
Some exquisite sofa-pillows and hangings for 
country houses are seen worked on green 
linen, the design being of dogwood blossoms 
or of some other effective white flower, the 
surface of which is gone over with the Portu- 


even 
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PLUM DESIGN IN LAID STITCH. 

guese laid stitch, as before described, and out- 
lined with a gold cord. For such use—that 
is, for hangings, table-covers, and pillows, this 
old stitch is much better than the usual and 
newer, long and short embroidery stitch. The 
conventionality of the laid stitch suits better 
such a purpose. 

The honey-comb stitch, as shown in the’ first 
illustration, is often used, too, to fill in the 
petals of conventionalized forms of leaves and 
flowers, and it is a much simpler and quicker 
method than the closer-laid stitch, though 
certainly not so effective. 

A most artistic combination of green or 
yellow and white linen is one of the novel- 
ties in embroidery. A centre of green linen, 
for instance, made for use on the dinner ta- 
ble, has a border of white linen, the place 


HANGING OF EMBROIDERED SILK. 


where the circle of white is basted, overlap- 
ping the green, being covered by heavy em- 
broidery of white flowers and their green 
leaves, the former shaded with pale greens. 
The contrast between the two shades of linen 
is thus delightfully toned by the harmonizing 
shades. Thus the green of the ferns shades 
gradually to the white cloth. 

In teaching embroidery we aim at making 
such suggestions as shall encourage the 
worker to think. Any piece of work is valua- 
ble in proportion as it shows thought. It has 
not been possible in this short paper to de- 
scribe in detail how these beautiful pieces 
should be ,embroidered, but enough sugges- 
tions have been made to help home needle- 
workers do a great deal of satisfactory tex- 
tile decoration. 
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The Little Children of the Poor ? 
N every city, large and small, there are dark, narrow, squalid streets, 

F | which have crept out of sight behind their more prosperous neighbors. 
Walk along them and you will find in them much to offend you. It is $ 

% only in fiction that the poor are always scrupulously clean. Here refuse 

* of all kinds lies in the gutters, and unpleasant smells meet you on every 

. side, and the entrances of the houses are as gloomy as the lives within. 

Such streets are small worlds in themselves—worlds of which you may © 





% know little, but of which you should know more. The lives lived there are 
very remote from yours. Even the melody of the Christmas bells finds no 0° 

* echo, and the scents of Yule-tide logs and holiday greens are unknown. .” 
Yet there, too, live the children—unattractive enough, poor atoms, in their 

, enamel of dirt, yet with some groping knowledge of Christmas in their % 
souls, and sharing the normal childish impulses of their more fortunate , 
brothers. . 
%e Every woman should make at least one of these children happy. It is , 
, «easy, pathetically easy, to find them, and as pathetically easy to please them. % 
. So little will do it—the simplest toy, the smallest stocking, would mean . 
¢ much to them. 

- Think of them when you have planned for the happy children you love. , 
Remember the waifs of the streets and the tenements, and teach one of 
them what Christmas means. It is slight trouble and well worth while to 
fill at this beautiful season the shabby stocking and the empty heart of one ° 

, poor little child. 
oa 
y Eight Suggestions to the Sleepless ° 
. 1. If you have anything on your mind, from a sonnet to a soup, “make / 
a note of it.” It is less nerve expense to use a paper tablet than to use the f 


: brain tablet. 

2. Relax. Lie as limply in your bed as a year-old babe. “ Rest, relaxa- 
tion, repose.” Station these Delsarte graces at the approach to your nerves. ! 
If your nerves are overtaxed, they will find rest; if not, these three will ° 
stand guard against a thousand so-called duties. 

’ 


° 


3. You are too tense. When you think, use the brain alone. You cannot 
have repose of mind without repose of muscle. A well-known author com- 
plained that his knees ached while he was writing, and that his arms ached 
when he was walking. He broke down. Too tense. 

4. Do no mental work after eight o’clock in the evening. Associate only 
with restful persons. 

5. Place a handkerchief wet in cold water at the base of the brain. In ( 


0° 


oe 


extreme cases the sanitarium people use the ice-cap—a close-fitting double 
rubber cap filled with pounded ice. 

6. The Delsarte people also say: Lie face downward on your bed in 
such a position that the head may hang over the edge. Cross arms under 
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chest for support. Bend head slowly forward as far as possible, then as far 
back as possible. Count twenty with eyes on ceiling. Repeat. 

7. At the sanitarium just before retiring they give the sleepless ones 
a sitz and a foot bath—the sitz 96° to 98° Fahr., the foot 110° to 115° Fahr. 

8. The salt rub is another sanitarium commandment. First, they turn 
the warm water on you. Second, rub you with handfuls of wet, not melted, 
salt. Third, rinse you. Fourth, dry you. This may be easily managed 
at home in a tub, or standing over a sheet. 





On Christmas Giving 

NCE more the problem of the Christmas gift is with us, and we solve 

it in our various ways. Some of us, the wise ones, made our lists 
long ago, and purchased the gifts in leisurely fashion as the months went 
by. Others, less methodical but equally willing, prepared the lists and 
neglected to buy the presents; this must now be done during the last two 
weeks before Christmas. The others among us, and you will recognize 
them now by their wild-eyed, hunted look, prepared neither lists nor gifts. 
They are the unfortunates who will go forth the night before Christmas 
and spend money recklessly in the purchase of things they do not like and 
which the recipients will certainly not enjoy. 

These belated ones may find help in this true story. The heroine of it was 
a busy woman with a mind above trifles. She regarded gifts as trifles, and 
ignored the matter until the day before Christmas, when the expectant ex- 
pression on the faces of her friends attracted her attention, and,she went 
thoughtfully forth to make her holiday purchases. She returned in one 
hour with serene eyes and-an unclouded brow, and announced that she had 
done all her shopping. 

“What did you get for mother?” asked her sister, curiously. 

“T thought handkerchiefs would be very nice,” said the expert shopper, 
“so I bought a dozen for her.” 

“ And for father?” 

“T got handkerchiefs for him, too—very nice ones.” 

“What for Mollie?’ persisted the inquirer. 

“ Why—er—I got handkerchiefs for her also. They looked so pretty.” 

Slowly the truth came out. She had gone forth with a list of twenty- 
eight persons, and she had entered one shop and bought handkerchiefs for 
every person. Her brother was so: deeply impressed by the cleverness of 
this that he promptly went to a book-store and left orders for books to be 
sent to every one on his list. It is a simple method and surprisingly satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Another simple plan is to send by mail to your favorite publishers (or 
to any retail dealer in books) your check, the list of books you have se- 
lected, and the addresses of the friends to whom you wish them sent. You 
should enclose a card to accompany each book, and the publishers will do 
the rest. Men especially will rejoice greatly in this modern method of gift- 


giving, for men are, as a rule, desperately unhappy during their infrequent 
shopping excursions. 
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THEIR STATUS 


“Ever since the be- 
ginning of their en- 
gagement, little Mr. 
Dovey and his bride 
have seemed to be ‘ two 
souls with but a single 
thought.’ ” 

“Yes, and they ap- 
pear to have lost that 
one immediately after 
the ceremony.” 


A SPECIAL CASE 

“An individual has 
been discovered who 
caught a large mess of 
fish and tried to keep 
the fact quiet.” 

“Who was he?” 

“ A boy who ought to 
have been at school.” 


LAUDABLE 

“They say Bilker has 
made a fortune in Wall 
Street.” 

“ And now I suppose 
he will get married.” 

“No. I really think 
he intends to hang on 
to it.” 





SANTA CLAUS. “ Wuy, CRIS, WHAT’S ALL 
THIS RACKET ABOUT ON CHRISTMAS MORNING?” 

SANTA CLAUS, JR. “ You’ve GIVEN AWAY ALL 
THE TOYS, AND I’M THE ONLY BOY WHAT DIDN’T 
GET NO PRESENT.” 


PROGRESS 
BLADE. “ Have you had any luck selling your 
country: house ?” 
Grasse. “ Fine. A man looked at it the other 
day.” 





NO CAUSE FOR ANXIETY 
Sue. “ My trousseau is already beginning to 
show wear.” 
He (startled). “ But we’ve only been married 
a month.” . eae 
Sue. “ Now don’t you worry about it at all, AN OUTCAST 
dearest. I can make it as good as new for $500 “ HAVE YOU NO HOME TO GO TO, SONNY?” 
or $600.” “ NAW; DERE’S COMPANY DERE!” 
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REVERIE UNDER THE MISTLETOE—A SALUTATION 
FROM AN OLD PAINTING. 


FAST AND FURIOUS 
Backtop. “I’m glad to see that you are mak- 
ing a name for yourself as an author, old man.” 
Scristet (modestly). “ Yes. Honors are being 
heaped on me. Why, it was only yesterday that 
! learned that my latest book had been thrown 
out of the Boston Public Library.” 


THE CULPRIT 
MAMMA (somewhat quiltily). “ Baby Bessie is 


not an unqualified admirer of Santa Claus.” 
Papa. “ Why not?” 
Mamma. “She has a suspicion that he is the 
person that empties her little bank every Christ- 
mas-time.” 


EVEN SO 
LittLte Evmer. “ Papa, 
what is it that makes a 

statesman great?” 
PROFESSOR BROADHEAD. 

* Death, my son.” 


HE KNEW 
TEACHER. ‘ Name one 
important thing that did 
not exist a hundred years 
ago. 
JOHNNY THICKNECK 
(promptly). “ Me!” 


DEFINED 
“And what is diplo- 
macy?” asked the al- 


mond-eyed youth. 
“Diplomacy,” replied 

the mandarin, “ is the art 

of making concessions.” 


THE EFFECT ON HIM 
“My wife took great 
pains with the salad, and 


9 


The dyspeptic squeezed 


out a sort of have- 
mercy-upon-us grin. 

“took great pains 
from it.” 











“ Wnuy, JIMMIE, WHAT’S THE TROUBLE?” 

“ Boo-100! I wuz DREAMING DAT SANTY CLAUS 
GIB ME TWO FREEZERS OF ICE-CREAM —ONE OF 
BANILA AND ONE OF STRAWBERRY, AND JEST AS I 
WZ GOING TER EAT ’EM I WOKE UP! BOO-HOO!” 
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This is the sixth of a series of articles to appeur in the Bazar regarding Law 
) for Women. Principles of law will be discussed, and their application to every- 
day problems. 


regarding which they may desire information. 
sequent iseues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent's 


Readers of the Bazan are invited to send in any legal questions 


Answers will be printed in sub- 


name and address, ulthough neither will be published. 


HE question is often asked to what 
E extent a father is liable and respon- 

sible for the mischievous, wrongful, 
and even eriminal acts of his infant child, 
by the term “infant” meaning, of course, 
all those under full age. In this respect the 
relation of parent and child differs very ma- 
terially from that of husband and wife, in 
which the responsibility of the husband at 
common law for his wife’s injurious actions 
rests upon his right by marriage to her prop- 
erty. The father, however, has, as a general 
thing, no such right in his children’s prop- 
erty, but only in their wages as compensa- 
tion, in effect, for his troubles and expendi- 
tures. He has not the right, in fact, to make 
the infant’s estate liable for debts, even 
though the child have a separate estate, and 
though the debt may be a necessary one of 
the infant’s own creation. This being true, 
the idea that a parent should be held liable 
for a child’s wrongful acts, as a husband may 
be held for a wife’s, is not equitable unless 
the acts were committed with the sanction 
or co-operation of the parent either before 
or after the act. There is, to be sure, much 
difference of opinion on this subject, the 
courts in various States differing widely in 
their decisions. It has been held in Penn- 
sylvania that the parent may be sued in 
trespass for an injury committed by his son 
when they are riding together in the father’s 
carriage, and the said wrongful act is 
committed in the parent’s presence. In other 
States, however, the principle is frequently 
carried to the other extreme, relieving the 
parent from any responsibility whatever for 
the acts of his children, which would seem 
very unwise. The best authorities agree that 
the parent should be held responsible to a 
certain extent whenever it can be shown that 
he had previous knowledge of the intention 
of the child and took no steps to prevent the 
act, or whenever the act was committed with 


his sanction or participation, or while in the 
due course of employment by the parent. 
In one State a father was held liable for 
an injury sustained by a passer-by whose 
horse had taken fright because he carelessly 
or negligently allowed his child to fire off 
pistols and shout on the street, and thus con- 
tribute to the injury which resulted. In 
this particular instance the father was shown 
to have known that his children had mis- 
conducted in this manner before. In the 
State of Missouri it was decided, on the 
other hand, that a father was not responsible 
for an assault committed by his minor or 
infant son out of his presence and without 
his sanction, even though he well knew that 
the child possessed a vicious temper. In New 
York State, also, the same tendency was 
shown in a case where a minor child, in her 
father’s absence and without his suggestion or 
sanction, wilfully set her father’s dog upon a 
neighbor’s dog, which was bitten and killed. 
In this case the courts very justly refused to 
held the father responsible for the wrongful 
act on the part of his daughter, :n which he 
in no sense either directly or indirectly had 
participated. In one case, also, where a son 
set property on fire, the father was not held 
liable, no knowledge or sanction on his part 
appearing. In Indiana, however, where a son 
was working in due course of his employ- 
ment with his father, under a contract with 
the latter to clear a parcel of land of trees 
and brush, and did the work so carelessly as 
to destroy a neighbor’s property by fire, the 
father was held liable on the neighbor’s suit 
for damages, the principle being that the 
son was acting as his father’s agent, and that 
this harmful carelessness should have been 
fcreseen and prevented. So also, although 
a parent may not be liable for an independent 
misuse or wrongful appropriation by an in- 
fant of an article belonging to another, he 
becomes liable if he learns of it and then 








WOMAN 


continues to enjoy the benefit which the ac- 
tion has brought. 

The old Roman law, the refuge of the con- 
fused or undecided jurist, is of but little 
value in determining this question of parent- 
al responsibility. Under the Roman system 
the child was not, as he is now, an independ- 
ent creature. governed by the same laws as 
adults, which are modified only for his 
protection. Then the child was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, but little better than the 
slave of his father, and even under those 
conditions it was usually considered unjust, 
when the slave or servant committed a wrong- 
ful act, to hold the master liable, or to make 
him lose anything more than the servant 
himself. 

The modern rule is to make each person 
responsible for injuries caused by the act of 
persons or things under his direct control, 
but where a parent can prove that he was 
not able to prevent the act complained of, no 
liability can be foisted upon him. For such 
injuries a minor is usually answerable at law 
out of his own estate, certainly if he is 
old enough to know better; he is responsible 
for his own wrongs, although not bound 
by his own contracts. For a mere fraud, 
for instance, an infant may be held liable 
to an action. Thus a minor who fraudulent- 
ly obtains goods on credit without the inten- 
tion of paying for them may be held directly 
liable to the person injured. When it comes 
to the matter of contracts, however, although 
the contracts made by a minor are not void, 
they are voidable if he wishes them so, and 
cannot be enforced against his will. So 
the promissory note of an infant carrying 
on trade cannot be enforced against him, 
although received in the course of business 
without knowledge of the defendant’s age. 
So also a minor is not liable to an action 
for breach of promise to marry, this being 
a civil contract, and, like any other, voidable 
at the infant’s option unless ratified directly 
or indirectly after he becomes of age. 

Infants are liable for torts and injuries of 
a private nature, however, and for all wrongs 
committed by them, the same as adults. 

It has been held in New York State that 
the act of exploding firecrackers by an in- 
fant in the public streets of the city is wrong- 
ful and unlawful, and that if any damage 
is eaused to the persons of individuals or to 
property, the infant is as fully liable for the 
damages sustained as if he were of full age. 
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The act of firing crackers in the street is 
tolerated, not authorized. 

Minors who have attained to years of dis- 
cretion are regarded as just as capable of 
committing crimes as adults, and after that 
period they may be prosecuted and punished 
for any criminal offences of which they may 
be guilty. Of course this naturally raises the 
question, “ What is the age of discretion?” 
As.a matter of fact, this has always been 
somewhat subject to variation. The civil law 
divided minors, or those (at that time) under 
twenty-five years, into three classes — in- 
fantia, from birth until seven years of age; 
puertia, or childhood, from seven to fourteen; 
and pubertas, from fourteen upwards. Dur- 
ing the first period the infant was not pun- 
ishable for any wrong or crime; during the 
second period, for mischief only; and during 
the third, for any crime, even capital. Under 
the ancient Saxon law twelve was established 
as the age of possible discretion. 

At the present day, however, in this coun- 
try and in England, the capacity of doing 
wrongful acts or of contracting guilt is not 
measured so much by years and days as by 
the character and strength of the delinquent’s 
understanding and judgment. One boy of 
ten may have as much cunning, for instance, 
as another of fourteen, and for these cases 
the maxim of the law is, “ Malice supplies 
the want of age.” Up to the age of seven, 
however, the law now considers a child as 
not possessed of sufficient reason to be ac- 
countable or responsible for his acts, and, 
as a general rule, he cannot be punished for 
criminal acts, for in contemplation of law 
he is not presumed to have a wilf capable 
of conceiving forbidden acts. It is only af- 
ter the age of fourteen that the law holds a 
person entirely responsible. For acts com- 
mitted during the period between seven and 
fourteen the courts would inquire as to 
whether the infant had the discretion to judge 
between good and evil, and if it appeared 
by strong evidence that he had, he would 
be held responsible. Where the wrongful act 
is, however, a mere “ 1on-feasance ”—that is, 
a misdemeanor, which consists in merely 
failing to do what the law commands to be 
done—an infant of any age will not, as a 
general rule, be held responsible. Where, 
however, the offence is a notorious breach of 
peace, such as riot, or assault and battery, 
an infant just over fourteen will be held 
liable to punishment the same as an adult. 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number aud size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. 


Remittances must be made in form 


of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages. 


ESPITE the prevalence of the long The pattern shown here, Cut Paper Pat- 
1) and the three-quarter-length coats tern No. 398, is that of an Eton jacket cut 
this season, many women do not find in the new shape, with long rounded tabs 
these garments becoming. Others, who per- at the front, and shawl-shape rolling col- 


haps would enjoy pos- 
sessing them, feel that 
the ownership of a fur 
or velvet coat left from 
last season precludes 
the possibility of buy- 
ing another expensive 
wrap this winter. These 
women, therefore, must 
solve the difficulty by 
having Eton jackets, 
which are still almost 
as much in favor as in 
the past year or two. 
Difficult as the feat 
may seem, it is quite 
possible to alter and re- 
fit a fur coat when one 
cannot afford the ex- 
pense of having it done 
by a regular furrier, or 
when one’s place of 
residence makes such a 
plan inconvenient. The 
fur must be cut from 
the back so that only 
the actual skin is cut, 
and not the hairs, and 
the seams must be over- 
handed together from 
the back. With these 
precautions and care- 
ful handling the work 
may be done in case of 
necessity at home or by 
a good dressmaker, al- 
though it is not ad- WOMAN’S FUR OR VELVET JACKET. 


visable to make the at- out Paper Pattern No. 398, with Skirt Pattern No. 
tempt when it may be 267. Sizes, 82, 34, 36, 88, and 40 in. bust measure. 
avoided. Price, 25 cents each. 





lar. This pattern is 
equally good for cut- 
ting a velvet or a fur 
coat. It has few seams, 
and is easily fitted. 
With the jacket pat- 
tern is given also the 
pattern for a vest and 
standing collar, to be 
sewed in if desired. 
Used with this vest 
front of white satin or 
moiré and a pretty lace 
jabot the jacket has a 
very rich effect. There 
are only nine pieces in 
the pattern—half of 
the vest, half of the 
standing collar, one 
front, half of the back, 
upper sleeve portion, 
under sleeve portion, 
half of shawl collar and 
half of the collar un- 
der - facing, and cuff. 
The body of the jacket 
has not any back seam, 
only one wunder-arm 
seam on each side and 
the shoulder seams, and 
one dart in each front. 
The absence of the 
usual number of seams 
is an especially impor- 
tant feature in a pat- 
tern which is to be used 
for fur or velvet. The 
material of the jacket 
makes the under-facing 


of the collar, this be- 














BACK OF NO. 898. 


at the 
tucks down 
habit-back 


back with 
each side, giving a 
effect without the ex- 


ing narrower than the 
outside to allow for 
the rolling effect with- 
out any wrinkling of 
the under side. The 
amount of 19-inch- 
wide velvet required to 
make a jacket by this 
pattern would be 5 
yards. 

With this jacket is 
shown our seven-gore 
skirt pattern, which is 
a model much used 
this winter because of 
its graceful shape over 
the hips and pretty 
flare at the foot. The 
number of this pattern 
is 267. It is 
to be finished 
three narrow 


treme severity of the plain habit 
back. The fulness allowed for these 
tucks may, if preferred, be used for 


a single inturning pleat on each 
side, which is-a particularly grace- 
ful finish to the top of a skirt, 
especially for women with slight 
Five yards of cloth 50 


figures. 





BACK OF WAIST 
NO. 388 AND SKIRT 
NO. 329. 





inches wide 
will be re- 
quired to cut 
this skirt for 
a woman of 
average size. 
A very ef- 
fective com- 
bination for a 
house gown is 
shown in using 
Waist Pattern 
No. 388 and 
Skirt No. 329, 
which is a 
model much 
liked for cloth, 
linen, silk, or 
thinner mate- 
rials, such as 
cashmere or 
challi. The 
very fashion- 
able trimming 


ig 
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of black lace and black velvet on a light color 
is strikingly used here. 

The skirt pattern consists of a fitted foun- 
dation skirt with narrow front gore and cir- 
cular sides, an outer skirt with front panel, 
back panel, and circular sides, and a pattern 
for the fill breadth of silk or mousseline 
which shows between the panels at the sides. 
The back panel may be cut of the silk like 
the full breadths, or of the material of the 
outer skirt. In the latter case about three 
inches of the pattern should be turned back 
on the side marked “centre of back” before 
the material is cut. When this has been done 
lay the fold on a lengthwise fold of the mate- 
rial and cut. This will give when finished 
the effect shown in the back view of the pat- 
tern. Eight yards of silk will be required for 
the skirt, and 3% yards for the waist. 





COMBINATION OF WAIST NO. 888 AND SKIRT NO. 829. 


Price, 25 cents each. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 


envelope. 


Mrs. G. L. G.—Thank you so very much for 
your description of the new whist game. I am 
so glad to have your letter, and will keep it for 
future reference. You are more than good to take 
the trouble. 


A Reaper or THE Bazar.—I can understand 
your reasons for asking the question and I re- 
spect them. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be entirely correct for a boy to name his 
boat after his sister. I think it improbable that 
any harm would be done by naming the boat 
the Mary or the Clara. It is a pretty little com- 
pliment for the boy to show his sister, and I am 
sure that he will be so gallant that there will 
be nothing to fear. 


Racuet.—I finished reading your letter with 
a very warm feeling in my heart for you. I 
can read between the lines so much, and I ap- 
preciate very heartily your feelings. I am glad 
if I ean do anything to make the beginning 
easier, and perhaps help you a little with my ad- 
vice. Having been in mourning for one year, 
even if you continue to wear black, as I presume 
you will do for another year, you should begin 
to go out a little and accept invitations to in- 
formal affairs, and entertain very informally 
yourself. I would not advise you to attend 
teas and weddings for a few months, but you 
can make calls and invite a few friends to dinner 
and luncheon, and go yourself to small luncheons 
and dinners. 
concerts, and to readings or any informal enter- 
tainments of the kind. It would not be en régle 
for you to attend dances or balls or the opera 
for another year. I am giving you the conven- 
tional rules, you see, which are often broken. 
No one is criticised for disregarding these, but 
they are the rules, nevertheless. You may and 
should send a little wedding remembrance to your 
friend, even if your family do not give her a 
wedding-present. An individual gift from you 
may be all that is necessary. It will express 
your thought of her and be kind even if it is 
small. Formal regrets to the wedding should 
be sent in the name of your family, but with 
the gift you may, with perfect propriety, send a 
little note of good wishes and regret that you 
cannot be with the bride at her wedding. It 
would be quite good form, indeed almost neces- 
sary, for you to show some attention to the 
young man who will present a letter of introduc- 
tion to you from your friend. Such a letter de- 
mands some kind of hospitality. Wait until the 


gentleman calls, and then ask him to come in- 


You can go to the theatre and to, 


Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


formally to dinner or to tea with you the next 
day, or whichever day will be convenient; he will 
understand that, on account of being in mourn- 
ing, you are unable to entertain him formally; 
such a dinner invitation is all that is necessary. 
If I can help you in any way again I will be glad 
to do so; your questions have not given me any 
trouble. 


Octoser.—I often think that girls have a better 
time by themselves at such a party as you want 
to give than they do when boys are present, and 
I know your seventeenth birthday celebration will 
be a great success, Why not have a variety of 
amusements and not confine yourself to one? 
Word the invitations, if you want them formal: 


Miss Marion Low 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Charlotte Mason’s 
company on Wednesday afternoon, October 
the ninth, 
at three o’clock. 


It is not necessary to mention the fact of the 
party being in honor of your birthday, as that 
always seems rather like a suggestion of presents. 
If you wish to mention it write under the time 
“Seventeenth Birthday Party.” These notes are 
very formal, and I would not advise them unless 
you are to ask a great many girls. The better 
kind of invitations would be informal notes 
written in the first person; these should be 
worded : 
12 Hotiwortny TERRACE. 

My pear Miss Wuite,—lIt will give me great 
pleasure if you will help me celebrate my seven- 
teenth birthday. and come to an informal party 
that I shall give for my girl friends on Wednesday 
afternoon, October the ninth, at three o’clock. 

Hoping that you have no engagement for that 
time, I am, etc. 


You need not, in these notes, either, mention 
that the party will be in honor of your birth- 
day, but omit that phrase in the letter altogether. 
When your guests arrive they should find some 
amusement ready for their diversion. At a 
young girl’s party in New York last winter the 
great success was a left-handed contest. All the 
girls were given, as they entered, big handker- 
chiefs, and told to make a sling for their right 
arm; after this was done the arm was useless, 
and the contest began. There was a blackboard 
in the room, and the girls had to draw, with 
the left hand, a map of North America. Then 
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they had to sew a hem left-handed, then to write 
a verse—a copy of some well-known poem. Of 
course small prizes were awarded to the ones 
voted by’all to have been most successful in each 
contest, but the fun was in the trials, and I 
assure you the different attempts occasioned much 
laughter. After this game was over these girls 


played the telegram game, which is so popular . 


with clever people. Ten initials are given out 
and ten minutes allowed for each one to write 
on a pad a telegram —anything which will be 
amusing may be written. The telegrams are 
put together unsigned, and read aloud, and a 
prize given for the one said to be the best by 
all. No one knows, until the prize is given, which 
girl has written it. Another good game is to 
make each girl write out her most realistic dream 
and have some one read them all aloud; and an- 
other is where one begins a story and goes on 
for three minutes, and the next takes it up, and 
so on until the story is finished. When you have 
exhausted all these amusements and the time has 
come, have tea served. Let the maid bring into 
the room a little table and the tea appointments, 
and make the tea yourself; or, if you prefer, serve 
hot chocolate with whipped cream and dainty 
jam sandwiches. Afterwards sherbet in glasses 
may be passed by the maid, and with this the 
birthday cake is served. Be sure to have the 
cake brought into the room whole, with seventeen 
small candles burning on it, and be sure to have 
concealed in the cake a piece of money, a ring, 
and a thimble. When each girl has cut a slice 
for herself the hidden articles are discovered, 
and the finders overwhelmed with pleasure or dis- 
gust, as the case may be, when they read their 
fates—a life of spinsterhood for the finder of the 
thimble, a life of wealth and ease for the finder 
cf the piece of money, and an early wedding for 
her who discovers the ring—so runs the old au- 
gury! After the refreshments have been served 
ask the girls to perform on the piano or sing, 
and, last of all, just before the party breaks 
up, have passed a big Jack Horner pie, which 
you may make yourself by covering a bread-pan 
with crinkled tissue-paper, tying the paper around 
the edges of the pan with ribbon. In the pan 
have little souvenirs for the girls to carry home. 
They get their trinkets by pulling the ends of 
ribbons which come out of the pie-top; the articles 
are fastened to the other ends of the ribbons. I 
am certain that the party will be great fun, and 
I wish you many happy returns of the day! 


A New Svurscriser.—I am a little in doubt 
as to your meaning when you ask if it is correct 
to offer a gentleman visitor any luncheon when 
he is making a call, but I think that I understand 
your idea. It is at present the fashion for gen- 
tlemen to make visits in the afternoons; they 
may call any afternoon, although in the big 
cities Sunday is the day par excellence, and the 
usual hours are between four and six. At that 
time in every well-appointed household afternoon 
tea is served, and it is a matter of course for all 
callers to expect tea and to take it. There is 
usually a daintily arranged little tea table in 
the recéiving-room, and the hostess pours and 
makes the tea herself, a maid bringing in hot 
water for the kettle. Sandwiches, toast, and cake 
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should be offered with the tea. There is no for- 
mality about the service, and any visitor who 
happens in at the tea hour is given a cup of tea. 
It is quite correct for a young woman to offer 
any masculine visitor tea even if he is a formal 
caller, and over their teacups the two may have 
a cozy, informal visit. But it is not necessary 
or expected that a hostess should offer a gentle- 
man caller anything to eat or drink when he is 
making a formal evening visit. When there are 
several young people together who are staying 
for the evening it is correct to provide some kind 
of refreshment— ices, or cake and lemonade. You 
need not, however, feel obliged to offer a single 
caller any refreshment unless he calls in the 
afternoon at the tea hour. 


AN ApMIRER OF Goop Form.—First let me 
thank you for your description of the golf 
supper; it is very suggestive, and the whole idea 
is so clever and original that I will keep your let- 
ter for future reference. I am afraid to advise 
you in regard to the entertainment, for I am 
sure your happy fancy will outrun my ideas. 
It is hard to plan for the kind of a dinner you 
intend to give, where old and young will meet, 
but it may be all the more merry on that ac- 
count. Have in the centre of the table a bowl 
of flowers mixed with ferns. In seating the 
guests, think of who will be congenial, and put 
them together, irrespective of age. Never mind 
if an older person is next to a younger one, and 
if you do not have an equal number of men and 
women do not let it trouble you; it will not 
spoil the dinner. Of course the guests of honor 
are the bride and groom, and the bride and groom 
to be. The host should take in the woman of 
one couple, the hostess be escorted by the man of 
the other, so that there may be no feeling: the 
woman of the couple not escorted by the host 
may sit on his left, and the man of the couple 
not honored by the hostess put on her other side. 
Otherwise place the guests as seems best to vou. 
A dinner of fifteen is apt to be formal, and de- 
mands rather an elaborate menu. The follow- 
ing list would be suitable: 


Small tomatoes stuffed with hors-d’ceuvre. 
Clear soup. 
Olives, celery stalks, radishes. 
Boiled salmon, sauce hollandaise, cucumbers 
with French dressing. 

Timbales of chopped ham, truffled sauce. 
Filet of beef, fried ball potatoes, pease. 
Birds, mayonnaise of celery and apples. 


Camembert cheese and hot crackers. 
Ice-cream. Cake. 
Fruit. Candy. 


Coffee in demi-tasses. 


For wines, have sherry with the first course and 
soup; Sauterne with the fish and entrée; cham- 
pagne with the substantial course, salad course, 
and dessert, and port with the fruit. Liqueurs 
and brandy should be served with the coffee. 
You will want some kind of a game in which 
old and young may be able to join, if you desire 
to entertain your guests after dinner. Some sort 
of a contest would be the best thing, it seems 
to me. Have you heard of the “trip around the 
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world ” game that is being played so much now? 
That would be sure to take with your little 
company. Give every one a blank book with a 
little pencil attached to it. The book should 
rcsemble a guide-book. The blanks in the book 
are numbered, and so are a quantity of articles 
that are scattered around the rooms. Each ar- 
ticle is supposed to suggest the name of a place 
which the guests have to guess as they go on their 
travels. A cigar would naturally remind one 
of Havana; a bottle of toilet-water, of Cologne; 
some baked beans, of Boston; and some tea, of 


Ceylon. Any number of other ideas will, I 
know, readily suggest themselves to you. A pret- 


ty feature of this game may be the presenting 
of foreign postal cards at an improvised post- 


office, if one can secure the cards beforehand. 
The prize to the most successful contestant 
should be a book of travels. 


Marcaret.—Thank you for your welcome praise 
and appreciation. I am deeply grateful. It is 
not correct to wear a band of black only on the 
left sleeve as mourning for a near relative. One 
should wear black entirely, if one goes into 
mourning at all, for any one who is so nearly 
connected. A band such as you describe is oc- 
casionally worn for a distant relative or for a 
relative-in-law. It is worn on light coats and 
the sleeves of dresses in the street. It is not a 
general custom to wear the band, and it always 
seems rather an affectation, but it is not incor- 


rect. The band is made of crépe or dull-finish 
cloth, generally, and is about three inches 
wide. It is worn for a few months. It 


may be worn when one is wearing colors. I 
h=vc heard the excuse given for wearing it that 
the wearer did not want to go into black, on 
account of the expense, and yet wished to show 
respect to the person who had died, who was 
a distant relative or a relative-in-law. And 
I have also heard the reason given that the 
wearer wore black dresses, but possessing a 
light covert coat and an ulster, and not wishing 
to purchase others for the short time that she 
would be in black, wore the sleeve band on 
these. One sees men wearing the band oftener 
than women. 


JEUNE Fitze.—You may have your own visit- 
ing-cards engraved with your name and address. 
The cards should be three inches long by two 
wide, engraved in old-English or block type, as: 


Miss Mary White, 
24 West Eighteenth Street. 


It would be improper for you to make formal 
calls until you are “out” and have finished col- 
lege. When you have completed your education 
it will be time enough to begin formal visiting. 
I have lately heard of such a jolly and entirely 
novel way to entertain a party of young people. 
It is a “guessing music contest.” Each guest 
should be given a numbered score-card and pen- 
cil. Some one who can do it should play on the 
piano all sorts of musical selections, popular 
and classical music, but all in rag-time, and ev- 
ery one must guess what is being played. You 
have no idea how much fun this is. It would, 
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I think, be exactly the right sort of an enter- 
tainment for you to give. If you cannot com- 
mand the musical talent necessary have a left- 
handed contest such as I have described in an- 
other answer, or a “trip around the world” 
party, as also described im this same number. 
A photograph-guessing match is most amusing, 
too. The guests send, a day or two before the 
contest, the most amusing pictures of themselves 
that they have; these are numbered, and cards 
with corresponding numbers given to the guests 
on their arrival. As they wander about the room, 
where the photographs are pinned on the walls 
and curtains, they write on the cards whom they 
guess each one to represent, and which one they 
vote the prettiest and which the ugliest. Prizes 
are awarded at the end of the evening. 

The stationery on which you write your letter 
is quite correct. It is the fashion to use differ- 
ent sized stationery for different purposes. Very 
formal notes of invitation and answers are writ- 
ten on very small sheets of paper, even smaller 
than the size you use, which is six inches by four, 
while long letters are written on larger sheets 
of paper, and the sizes between are used for 
informal invitations, a brief answer to a note, 
ete. The simplest way of covering the note- 
paper is the best; do not attempt any innova- 
tion—it would not be good form. Begin on the 
first page and go to the last if you prefer, or 
write on the inside pages before you begin the 
last page. Do not write across the paper in 
two directions, Thank you for what you say 
about the Bazar and this department; it is very 
much appreciated. Your question about dress will 
be answered in another column, under its proper 
heading. 


Heten F.—We are only too glad to oblige a 
subscriber of so many years. Thank you for 
what you write of the Bazar; it is deeply ap- 
preciated. I will answer your questions in the 
order you put them. Place-plates are used 
throughout a dinner or luncheon until the table 
is cleared for dessert. There should never be 
an empty cover. But it is not always necessary, 
except in forma] entertaining, to have regular 
sets of place-plates; the plate for the succeeding 
course may be substituted for a soiled plate when 
the latter is removed; it is not obligatory to 
have intermediate sets. Sometimes the plate filled 
with soup is put on top of the place-plate which 
is at the cover when the diners take their seats, 
but it is better form to remove the place-plate 
when the soup-plate or bouillon is put down. 
It is rumored that centre-pieces will be no longer 
used at dinner over the damask dinner cloth: 
They are used always on a polished table, how- 
ever, at any meal, and are still seen on many 
tables at dinner, so it is yet good form to use 
them. Of course the centre-piece, par excellence, 
is composed of cut flowers. Nothing ever takes 
their place, and in entertaining, a bowl, or vase, 
or florist’s arrangement of flowers is the only 
proper thing. At the family meal ferns in a sil- 
ver or china jardiniére are still used for a centre- 
piece. They are as much seen as formerly, and 
nothing has as yet taken their place. A round 
table-mirror may be used under the fern-dish or 
not; it is good form to use one, but it is not 
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obligatory. A good recipe for chicken en cas- 
serole is to make a sauce by boiling ail kinds 
of vegetables together, straining the mixture 
when boiled, and pouring it over the chicken 
cooked in the casserole. The vegetables should 
not be left in the casserole. Yes, you may serve 
chicken in the casserole at a luncheon; it makes 
an attractive course, and is often served in that 
way. Here is the menu you want: 


Stuffed tomatoes. 

Clam bouillon with unsweetened whipped cream. 
Creamed lobster in a ring mould of rice. 
Fried sweetbreads with green pease. 
Chicken en casserole, potatoes, creamed spinach. 
Pineapple salad. 

Individual ices. Fancy cakes. 

Fruit. Bonbons. 

Coffee. 


Luncheon rolls are usually heated and folded in 
the napkin. The napkins may be folded in a 
fancy way, if one has a maid or butler who un- 
derstands doing it; otherwise it is better to fold 
them only once to cover the roll. The tomatoes 
stuffed with relishes are an appropriate dish for 
a first course at a luncheon or dinner. They are 
a little newer than grape-fruit, but it takes a good 
cook to do them properly. They are filled with 
all kinds of relishes—anchovy, sardines, celery, 
olives, etc., properly flavored and combined as 
only an experienced person knows how to do. 
They are most delicious as an opening course. 
The best sandwiches to use at an afternoon tea 
are filled with grape-fruit marmalade, cream- 
cheese and chopped nuts, or paté de foie gras. 
The casserole may be arranged with a folded nap- 
kin around it; it should be passed at a luncheon 
or dinner by the waitress. The chicken should 
be in pieces, so that it will be easy to help one’s 
self to the dish. If the casserole is put on the 
table a napkin should be around it. 


Vera.—lIn introducing several daughters, a fa- 
ther or mother uses the form: “ Let me introduce 
to you my daughter Louise and my daughter 
Anna, ete.,” beginning with the oldest daughter, 
unless it happens that the daughters are in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, and not seated or stand- 
ing according to their ages; the parent would 
introduce the nearest first and the next one after, 
and so on naturaily. When a lady is given a 
dinner at a restaurant or hotel by. two gentlemen, 
with one as much a host as the other, the older 
one would indicate where she should sit, and 
would take the initiative in every way. as a gen- 
eral thing. He is the host par excellence. Ata 
hotel or restaurant the lady or ladies of a party 
always allow the gentlemen to take the initiative 
in everything, unless the masculine portion of the 
party are all guests and the lady or ladies host- 
esses. In the latter case all should be arranged 
beforehand. The head waiter should have a table 
ready for the party, and, when they arrive, show 
the way to the table. The ladies should wait 
until he can do so, even if they are obliged to wait 
a minute or two to attract his attention. Where 
the gentlemen are hosts they lead the way to the 
table, and give the order for the meal. Of course 
a feminine guest may be asked her preferences, 


but it is better for the man of the party to ar- 
range for the meal after consulting her; it is 
not good form for him to ask her to give the or- 
der. In walking with two men a woman usually 
walks between them. It is not obligatory for a 
girl to thank a man for asking her to dance until 
the dance is finished; it is polite for her, then, to 
make some remark, such as: “I have enjoyed 
the dance so much,” or, “It has been a charm- 
ing dance.” When a girl does not care to dance, 
she may ask a man to sit the dance out with 
her with propriety, but she must not dance for 
several dances after; it would be decidedly rude 
to refuse to dance with one man and accept an 
invitation to dance with another directly after- 
wards. In congratulating a young man on his 
birthday, say merely, “I wish you many happy 
returns of the day,” or, “I congratulate you on 
the day.” 

The usual supply of forks include meat, salad, 
dessert, fish, and oyster forks; the supply of 
knives, meat and dessert and bread-and-butter 
knives; the supply of spoons, soup and dessert 
and tea spoons. Sets of plates contain soup, din- 
ner, dessert plates, and platters; saucers for ce- 
reals and desserts. Sets of morning coffee and 
tea cups and after-dinner coffee-cups are all that 
it is necessary to own. The supply of table glass 
includes water and wine glasses—the latter may 
be used for the unfermented grape juice—and 
small tumblers for milk; if you do not use wine 
no other glasses are necessary. The necessary 
table linen for a household of ordinary size is 
several table-cloths, one or two dozen fine nap- 
kins about three-quarters of a yard square for 
dinner use, napkins of smaller size for lunch- 
eon and breakfast, and several dozen nap- 
kins, which are not so fine, for ordinary tse. 
Centre-pieces are indispensable, and also doilies. 
Your lunch cloth could be used for luncheons and 
high-teas. Salad is served at dinner and luncheon. 
Waffles are served very often as a final or middle 
course at an informal luncheon, and often at 
breakfast. Muffins are served at breakfast and 
luncheon. Muffins are eaten with the fingers; the 
other two articles mentioned, of course, with 
forks. Oysters on the half-shell are always served 
on the plate from which they are eaten. It is 
bad form to cut a raw oyster. It is only at a 
hotel or boarding-house that vegetables. etc., are 
served in small separate dishes; it is proper 
to take a portion from the small dish and put 
it on one’s plate; it is not good form to eat out of 
the small dish directly. When griddle-cakes are 
passed it is proper to take one at a time. 

1 am afraid I can not sanction a young wo- 
man in going unchaperoned to the theatre in the 
evening with a young man. under any circum- 
stances. I would certainly advise the girl to 
refuse such an invitation, telling the man the 
truth, and I am very certain, if he is the right 
kind of a man, he will respect her for refusing. 
Perhaps I cannot judge for a small town, but 
in New York it is not considered good form 
for a girl to go to the theatre unchaperoned. 
She may, certainly, walk in the daytime with a 
young man unchaperoned. In answer to the re- 
mark, “I am glad to have met you,” or its 
equivalent, a good response is: “Thank you. I 
am very glad to have met you, too.” 
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Y. | am afraid you will think the questions | 
ask you foolish ones, but | am a young mo- 
ther, and so proud of my baby that I want every 
part of her body to be well cared for and as per- 
fect as I can make it. I would rather take a 
great deal of pains with her now than to have 
to try and correct mistakes when she is older. 
She has three upper teeth well through, and an- 
other one just showing itself. There are also 
two lower ones; they are white and strong, and 
I want that they should be kept so. Is there 
any special thing to do to keep them well pre- 
served and prevent decay? I would also like 
to know what to do for her finger-nails, as I 
want them to be a good shape.—Young Mother. 

1. I do not consider your questions foolish; 
in fact, it is commendable and right that a young 
mother should take pride in all the little nice 
details of her baby’s person and toilette. Until 
the baby is two years old, wash the teeth twice 
a day, night and morning, with a soft piece of 
linen dipped in warm water or boric -acid so- 


lution. After two years a small soft brush may 
be used. Always be careful to remove little par- 
ticles of food which lodge between ‘the teeth 


and in erevices. As for the finger-nails, to have 
them and the finger-tips well shaped, it is well 
to commence the care of them as early as pos- 
sible. Cut the nails with small, slender, sharp 
scissors once or twice a week, as is necessary; 
round them slightly; do not cut straight across, 
or too short. Never use the scissors or any steel 
or sharp instrument to clean them; an ivory 
nail - cleaner or wooden toothpick is far better. 
Every day, after the baby’s bath, with a soft 
towel push the skin back from the base and sides 
of the nail. Early attention bestowed on the 
finger-nails will almost surely result in well- 
shaped fingers when the child is older. 


Q. Last July my baby, then three months 
old, and very fat, had prickly heat very severe- 
ly, and although carefully bathed and everything 
done to keep the skin cool, it grew worse and 
turned into eczema. This has been treated now 
for over two months with a salve which my doc- 
tor sent me, and is about well: but the trouble 
now is that during the summer, when this trouble 
first came, I had the baby wear little linen 
shirts; later I put on thin silk ones. As it became 
cooler I tried cashmere ones. and these seemed 
to set his skin on fire. In less than two days 
his chest and back were red and itching with 
the eruption, so I fear that he cannot wear wool- 
len shirts or any shirt with wool in it. Do you 
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think heavy si!k shirts will be warm enough for 
him to wear-this winter? He takes cold very 
easily. and is quite inclined to be croupy, he is 
so fat.—A. R. B. 

A. I would advise you to have baby wear thin 
silk, snug-fitting shirts, as they are very sooth- 
ing to such a sensitive skin, and for winter put 
on over the silk shirt a medium-weight woollen 
one. Also have him wear a knitted abdominal 
band outside the silk shirt. In this way the baby 
will have the benefit of the warmth of the wool, 
and not suffer from the irritation. While the 
skin is so sensitive, I would avoid using soap 
when giving his bath. Instead take a teacupful 
of bran, tie it in a gauze bag, and agitate in the 
bath until the water becomes cloudy and soapy 
from it. This is very soothing to an irritable 
skin. 


Q. For the past four months my baby, six- 
teen months old, has been taking lime-water in 
her food. This was given because early in the 
summer she vomited quite often. She has been 
getting ten ounces of food and four teaspoonfuls 
of lime-water in each bottle, and is fed once in 
three and one-half hours. For the last three or 
four weeks she has been very constipated; I 
have to give her a suppository every morning. 
A nurse told me she thought the lime-water might 
have something to do with this trouble. Would 
you think it safe to make her food without 


‘it? If I did, do you think it likely the vomiting 


would come on again? She has not had a sour 
stomach once since IT gave her the lime-water. | 
have been told, too, that bicarbonate of soda is 
good to use instead of the lime-water. Would 
you kindly give me a little advice as to what is 
best to do?—Galreston, Texas. 

1. Why give the baby either, now the weather 
is cool and there is less danger of changes occur- 
ring in the milk? I would cut down the lime- 
water to one-half the quantity now used. If there 
is no disturbance from this change, in a week 
or two reduce this by one-half again, and a lit- 
tle later leave it out altogether. Sometimes when 
a change is made, the child might vomit after 
the first bottle, but I would not worry about 
this, but persevere. unless two or three feedings 
are vomited. In that case it would, of course, 
be wisest not to proceed, but to return to the old 
method. Bicarbonate of soda is very good for a 
sour stomach, and can be used from five to eight 
grains to ten ounces of food, but I would prefer 
to have the baby get along without either, if she 
could. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s corre- 
spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped en- 
velope. Questions should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


BOTHERSOME.—What a queer pseudonym! It 
does not suit you in the slightest, I assure you! 
Your questions are really very simple. The only 
difficulty lies in the diagram. That, I confess, 
is slightly puzzling, for you tell me the piano, 
for example, if moved, will be “on the exposed 
side of the house.” As the diagram is arranged 
the instrument now stands against the only wall 
that is exposed! But even in this case I would 
advise you to change the present position. It 
lanks so stiff against the flat side of the room. 
if you will set it diagonally across the corner to 
the right and put the music-stand in the posi- 
tion now occupied by the piano, I am sure you 
will like the room better. Must you keep those 
beds hugging the wall so closely? The room 
with two beds might be greatly improved by 
placing them side by side (that is, if, as I hope, 
they are enamelled; if of any wood, unless of 
very antique and plain form, this plan is im: 
practical), and arranging them on the side of the 
room now occupied by the wash-stand and bureau, 
allowing the foot of the bed to extend into the 
middle of the room. The bureau and stand might 
then be placed in the spaces now so broken by 
the two beds, and your floor space at once 
would be increased. The bed in “ my bed-room ” 
should be placed between the corner closet and 
the side door. This for two reasons, the most im- 
portant being that as it now stands you surely 
must find your rest disturbed by the direct light 
in the morning. Put the wash-stand in the corner 
now occupied by the bed, and in the corner where 
it now stands set the dresser. I do not think you 
can make radical changes in the other room, but 
you surely would have more satisfaction in the 
couch if it were drawn into the corner now given 
up to the easel. As it now stands there is the 
same objection to be urged against it as pointed 
out in the bed-room—the couch is not likely to 
be a place of rest, because each window of the 
two marked must send a glare directly into the 
face of any one lying upon it. By placing it in 
the corner suggested this will be obviated, and 
the couch made to serve its real purpose—that of 
a cozy resting-place. 


E. W. P.—I like the hardwood finish far better 
than paint for a cottage, especially if it be a 
highly colored dark pine; but if for any reason 
this is unattainable, a pure white ivory-finished 
paint would be my next choice. 
(a charming shape, by-the-way) I would choose 
either a deep old-rose ‘burlaps or a paper in which 
green, brown, and old-rose or a warm red tone 
mingle. Use plain- toned paper with hard fin- 


For that hall. 


ish, and the colored paper if white-painted wood- 
work is decided upon. I wish you had thought 
to give me the dimensions of the hall. Without 
them I am handicapped in attempting to give 
you suggestions for the necessary furniture. You 
should have either a plain settee or two chairs 
and a small artistic table; also a round or square 
hanging mirror with brass or wood arms below 
it in lieu of a hat-rack. These and two or three 
pretty water-colors or etchings for the odd spaces 
on the walls will be all the furniture required 
for the hall. You will, of course, need two 
small rugs. For the drawing-room use either 
a red brown burlaps or a wall-paper with cream 
ground and occasionally a large figure or flower 
drawn on it. By all means have a frieze of plain 
color at the top extending about.a foot below 
the ceiling, and outlined with a plain moulding 
to harmonize with the color of the wood-work 
chosen. Use either a plain Wilton carpet (these 
come in the most beautiful old blues, reds, greens, 
and browns, so that you will have no difficulty 
in selecting), which carry to within nine inches 
of the base-board, leaving a border of the floor 
visible: or select a Persian rug six by nine 
feet for the centre, and one or two very small 
rugs for the corners. Lay the large rug diag- 
onally across the room. Are you to have all 
new furniture? If so you will require at first 
one sofa or some equivalent in the way of a 
cozy rest. The small sofa known as a dormeuse 
(you will know it by the high arm and back at 
one end, which extends only half the length. of 
the seat and then ceases altogether) is very artis- 
tie. Avoid a “ parlor set.” It makes a set parlor 
at once, and that is never beautiful. Plan to in- 
clude a tall table on which a handsome lamp may 
stand safely; two damask-seated chairs, the wood- 
work to be highly polished; one upholstered chair ; 
a round or fancy table on which may rest a 
book or bronze vase or a dish of flowers; a tab- 
ouret; and a low fauteuil, or settle, on which may 
be placed a handsome cushion. As you are to 
have no library, you would find built-in book- 
cases (hetween the porch window and the side 
wall, or between the hall arch and the door lead- 
ing to the dining room) a great convenience and 
ornament. Without knowing the nucleus you 
have on hand, I am at a loss in offering other 
suggestions. Perhaps the most valuable advice 
to give is: Buy slowly and with a view to secur- 
ing harmonious coloring and character. Avoid 
“ sets ” unless it be a fancy three-piece affair, con- 
sisting of an arm-chair, a reception-chair, and a 
small settle. I would advise you to have very 
simple curtains, point d’esprit with full ruffle of 





same, fine dotted swiss with single ruffle, or 
cream and white “snowflake” curtains finished 
with a narrow cotton fringe. Have every window 
of that first floor curtained with the same mate- 
rial. Be sure to have all the doorways between 
the parlor, dining-room, and hall hung with por- 
tiéres. These need not be expensive. I have seen 
most artistic effects where the material used was 
of denim, embroidered with floral or Greek key 
design to form a border. Let your portiéres 
hang straight from rods that should be (since 
they may be) set in place by the carpenters and 
finished exactly to correspond with the wood- 
work of the rooms. Let the poles be set between 
the moulding, or opposite sides of the door, rather 
than over the frame-work, and sink them two, 
three, or four inches below the frame, according 
to the height of the ceiling, which you do not 
give me. For the dining-room, which I judge has 
an eastern exposure, choose a light olive car- 
tridge paper or burlaps, or old-blue. Let it ex- 
tend quite to the ceiling, and there finish with a 
narrow moulding, below which have a _ scroll 
border stencilled. Oak furniture for the dining- 
room, though it sounds stereotyped advice. is 
really the best and most generally satisfactory; 
but in purchasing select only the dark dull- 
finished wood. You will require (1) a dining- 
table (and I hope you wili find it practicabl» 
to get a round one); (2) a china-closet and, if 
possible, an extra glass-closet—these accessories 
are especially pretty in oak; (3) a buffet or side- 
board; (4) a small serving-table; and last, the 
necessary chairs. In ‘this room -the furniture 
should match as far as possible—i. ¢., as to color 
and grain. You would not be likely to find 
closets, sideboards, etc., grou into sets with 
the necessary tables, chairs. I am very much in- 
terested in this new house, as you may conclude 
from this study of it. The site is beautiful. I 
hope you will send the Bazar a view of the in- 
terior at some future time. 


J. 8. M.—I like the coloring of your parlor. 
You will have no difficulty in redistributing it, 
and so secure a still better effect. Put the fawn 
this time in the walls. 
burlaps will be beautiful. The wood-work will 
be best in a creamy-white paint. Use enamel 
paint, and when thoroughly dry rub over with 
pumice-stone. The effect of this treatment is 
excellent. The china - closet in the dining - room 
should be finished to correspond with the other 
woed-work of the room. Why not use plain 
fish-net curtains? They are always soft and pret- 
ty, and are inexpensive. The walls of your son’s 
room should be papered in a light gray or sa 
green, which tones, by common consent, are the 
best backgrounds for the collections of which you 
speak. It is a real pleasure to answer your 
thoughtful, explicit, and appreciative letter. 


M. S.—Your small question ought to be a sim- 
ple one to answer, but unfortunately you have 
only half explained your difficulty. If those 
front doors are fixed, and not swinging doors, 
you will be able to retain the rack. If the doors 


swing, however, it should be dispensed with at 
onee, as furniture of any kind, excent a rug. in 
such a vestibule, is out of place. 


If the rs 
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are kept fastened, the rack might be placed be- 
tween the window and east wall. Set it diago- 
nally and allow the rest of the wall to be free 
from all ornament. An umbrella-jar in corner 
“A” would give balance to the vestibule. 


“ Pnitapa.”—Do not regret the flowered-paper. 
The description you give of it suggests the art 
wall-papers that are now decidedly in vogue. 
That mantel-piece, however, is as ugly as you 
say, and I need no assurance that it gives you 
distress. With that register, obviously you must 
forego the pleasures of the fireplace. You add 
to the sombreness of the mantel-piece by treat- 
ing it as you now do. Your best plan for many 
reasons would be to have a wide mirror across 
the mantel-piece, and as deep as possible. This, 
reflecting the opposite doors and hall beyond, 
will have the appearance of enlarging your room 
and changing the conventional oblong form. By 
all means avoid scarfs that cover the entire man- 
tel-piece, though a corner drapery at one end 
might serve to break the stiff effect. You can 
do no better than to retain the settle, but add 
a large pillow or two to it, having dark tones 
in them. These will prove the missing links to 
connect the dark mantel-piece with the furni- 
ture and floor filling. The Indian stool might 
be kept in the foreground, but retire the 
table. There is too much in front of the mantel 
now. 


Marion.—Get a cheval-glass and dressing-table 
by all means. They will add greatly to the 
daintiness of your room. The chiffonnier is a 
most useful article, but is more strictly a piece 
of furniture for a man’s room. 


G. B. C.—The list of useful gifts to a boy going 
to college, and who has his own rooms to fit up, 
is long. Bookshelves, a writing-table, chairs, a 
pretty clock, framed pictures, a long couch, and, 
above all, plenty of sofa pillows, are among the 
most useful. The pillows you describe are made 
oftenest by braiding the cigar ribbons in squares, 
which afterward are joined by plain ribbon 
bands, upon which nonsense verses or autographs 
are embroidered in outline stitch. 


C. E. R.—The glass at the front door should 
be curtained with very thin silk, shirred over 
small rods top and bottom. The color must de- 
pend upon-the tones you have decided upon for 
wood-work outside and inside. A dull yellow 
to answer the note of yellow from the hall win- 
dow above would be best. That nine-foot window 
would be best divided. Use a shade (or one for 
each division) for the top third, and draped 
curtains of very thin silk for the two lower 
divisions. If curtains of thin olive silk will 
harmonize with your general color scheme, they 
would be highly artistic for both front door and 
hall, with the pale yellow of the glass window. 
For the latter they should hang loose, from thin 
brass poles, to which the curtains should be 
attached by means of hooks and small rings. No, 
I cannot say unreservedly that I like cord cur- 
tains. For your charming new home I would 
suggest, in preference, those of lined taffeta, with 
a fringe of silk cord to correspond with it. 
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BY ANNA PARMLY 


THE average American, especially the dweller 
in town, has small leisure for books at this 
busy season of the year unless those books are 
of the sort that bring him—or her—some really 
new thought, some help in the every-day hurry 
of business and social life. And yet there 
are quiet hours by the fireside when the blizzard 
or a strenuous winter rain and wind hold sway 
without, when even a book which only amuses 
is cheerfully welcomed. The crop of Christmas 
books which the season has brought forth is a 
great one in point of numbers and quality. They 
are. most of them, books one would wish to own. 
The new friends offer most tempting attractions 
to closer friendship, and the old ones who come 
to us to show us their new holiday costumes are 
certainly fair to see. These holiday editions of 
our favorites are more than ever charming. They 
are the most delightful of gifts to both giver 
and recipient—to the former because they are 
the easiest possible present to buy, requiring only 
the trouble of a choice among the many good 
things shown. 

One of the most charming of the holiday gift- 
books is a new edition, issued by Harper & Bro- 
thers, of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s delightful 
story, Her First Appearance. Nothing could be 
more exquisite than the make-up of this little 
book. Its illustrations, its delicate borders, its 
thick paper and fine printing, make it an ideal 
volume to send to friends to whom one must 
offer some small remembrance. The story it- 
self is one of the best written by Mr. Davis, and 
is too well known and too popular to need com- 
ment here. 

Another beautiful Harper book for the holi- 
day shopper is the fine edition of Henley’s 
poems, Hawthorn and Lavender, exquisitely 
put together, and brought out between covers 
which illustrate in their delicate coloring and 
design the title of the book. No gift could be 
more fitting and more satisfactory to the man or 
woman who loves good poetry than this dainty 
volume, containing the best of the poet’s more 
recent work. 

In The Story of Manhattan (Scribners) Mr. 
Charles Hemstreet has put into pleasant narra- 
tive form the history of New York City. It is 
good reading, and even the enthusiastic student 
of old New York will find in it material which 
is new to him or which he has probably for- 
gotten if he had known it. The book will make 


an excellent Christmas gift for young and old. 
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Music-lovers will welcome with great joy 
William Mason’s Memories of a Musical Life 
(The Century Company). Dr. Mason’s long and 
intimate association with musical celebrities on 
both sides of the Atlantic has given him a wealth 
of material which he handles most effectively in 
his book. New anecdotes, hitherto unpublished 
letters, and much other fascinating reading are 
found between the attractive covers. 

Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam’s Fables for the 
Fair have been widely imitated. but the Scrib- 
ners have just published in book form the 
“ only and original ” papers, which appeared seri- 
ally in The Century and Harper’s Bazar. The 
little book is very attractive, and the Fables will 
while away many pleasant half-hours. 

In Words and Their Ways in English Speech 
(Macmillan) Professor Greenough and Profess- 
or Kittredge give to the public a very valua- 
ble work. It should have a place in the library 
of every student of English. 

The author of Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den has given to the public her much-heralded 
novel—the Benefactress (Macmillan). It will be 
widely read, for it has had the benefit of much 
preliminary advertising, and the admirers of 
Rlizabeth were ready for it. The Benefactress 
has, in stronger dilution, much of the spirit of 
cynicism which, to the present writer at least, 
marred the fair pages of the first book. Eliza- 
beth loved nature and loathed man. Her husband 
(“The Man of Wrath”) and the babies seemed 
necessary, but unimportant, incidents in her life. 
Something of this atmosphere permeates The Ben- 
efactress. It is a pity, for, aside from that, 
the book is delightful. 

General Russeil Alger’s much - discussed His- 
tory of ihe Spanish-American War is published 
by Harper & Brothers, and is impressing very 
deeply the reading public. It is a book which 
should be read and owned by every thoughtful 
citizen—for all such citizens will discuss it, and 
who, in this enlightened age, wishes to borrow 
books ? 

Arthur Colton’s short stories are well known 
to all readers of the best magazines. Consider- 
able interest, therefore, attaches to his novel, 
The Debatable Land, just issued as No. 12 in 
the American Novel Series, by Harper & Bro- 
thers. Mr. Colton lays the seenes of his story 
in the South, during the time of the civil war. 
His heroine, Helen Bourn, a nurse who follows 
her two lovers to the front, is an attractive wo- 
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man in modern fiction. Mr. Colton’s charm of 
style is conceded, and in his novel he shows this 
at its best, together with a fine imaginative pow- 
er and a delicious sense of humor. All these 
qualities combine to make the novel well worth 
the attention of the reading public. 

he Boy’s Odyssey (Macmillan), by Walter 
C. Perry, will interest every small boy who gets 
the attractive volume into his hands. It was 
written for the author’s own son, at seven, and 
it is well adapted to that tender age. 

That a second edition has recently been issued 
proves beyond a doubt the success of John Kim- 
berly Mumford’s Oriental Rugs (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). When a book, which because of 
the value of its material and the beauty of its 
wonderful color-plates must be sold at so high 
a price as must this one, goes through several 
editions there can be no further doubt that it 
is filling that proverbial long-felt want. 

Under the title Tales of Dunstable Weir 
(Seribners) appear the collection of short sto- 
ries by Zack which have found such favor among 
the readers of the best magazines. Zack has 
done some very excellent work during the past 
year or two, and her stories lose nothing of their 
force and charm by being presented collectively. 
She is one of the new writers who is most wor- 
thy of attention and careful study. 

In The Education of the American Citizen 
(Seribners) President Arthur Hadley, of Yale, 
has given to the world a scholarly book with a 
definite place and purpose. The volume is made 
up of the addresses and magazine articles pre- 
pared by President Hadley during the past two 
or three years, and it is well that these able 
utterances of a pre-eminently able man are thus 
placed permanently within the reach of all Amer- 
icans. 

An amusing description of the efforts for good 
of several young girls is given by Alice M. 
Muzzy in Three Fair Philanthropists (The Ab- 
bey Press). The types chosen for the heroines 
are certainly extreme ones, but that fact, per- 
haps, makes the book the more entertaining. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke is another author who has 
collected his short stories and presented them 
to the public between attractive covers. Under 
the title The Ruling Passion (Scribners) appear 
the charming tales published in the leading mag- 
azines during the past two or three years. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s literary workmanship is always ex- 
quisite, and his stories have a delicate aroma 
peculiarly their own. 

In Poems of the Past and Present (Harpers) 
Thomas Hardy gives us another collection of the 
best examples of his finished art. All readers 
of good modern poetry will remember his Wessex 
Poems and their enthusiastic reception on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His second volume of 
verse will excel even the expectation roused by 
his first. It should have a place on the list of 
every Christmas shopper who intends to make 
her friends happy by the presentation of good 
books. 

One of the most delightful of the children’s 
books which the approach of the holiday season 
has brought out is the story called A Frigate’s 
Vamesake, by Alice Balch Abbott, which the 
Century Company publishes in book form fol- 
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lowing the serial run in St. Nicholas. If you 
have any doubt about the charm of tlie story 
of Essex Thornton and her love and pride in 
her name, ask any child who read the story as 
a serial and see what the verdict will be. That 
is the surest test of a child’s book, because what 
is not really interesting will never win a word 
of polite praise from a child. And there is a 
stimulating flavor of history about the book. 

In The Cavalier, by George W. Cable (Scrib- 
ners) we have another of the successful novels 
of the year—one of those novels which are charm- 
ing for fireside or idle summer days. This story, 
however, few will leave for the far-away sum- 
mer days. It cries out to be read,-having a thor- 
oughly human interest, and the New Orleans 
point of view as to the war is a change from 
that of The Crisis and other recent military 
novels. 

Hardly did the old puzzle of The Lady or the 
Tiger leave one in a more doubtful state of mind 
than does 7'o0m Beauling, Gouverneur Morris’s de- 
lightful book (The Century Company). One gets 
so interested in the big, strenuous Tom that 
one follows the writer with bated breath while 
his hero’s happiness hangs in the balance. But 
did Mr. Dunbar tell the truth or a lie, and was 
he right in doing whichever he did?—that is the 
question which each reader must decide for him- 
self. 

Harper’s MONTHLY for January opens with 
a most interesting article on “ North - Folk 
Legends of the Sea,” written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle in his usual unique style. Howard 
Chandler Christy provides the illustrations for 
a delightful story by Edward 8S. Martin, called 
“The Courtship of a Careful Man”; Mark 
Twain, Octave Thanet, Roy Rolfe Gilson, Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe, Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
Justus Miles Forman, and Arthur Ruhl all have 
stories—a group of fiction which will give to ev- 
ery taste something to enjoy. There are the usual 
delightful humor department and the editorials, 
and among the more serious articles are some 
that will bring a great pleasure to their read- 
ers. A description, well illustrated, of some of 
the gems of the picture collection in the Metro- 
politan Museurh of Art is especially valuable. 
Charles H. Caffin is the writer, and the pictures 
are printed on a tinted ground, which has a 
very soft and attractive effect. Somewhat the 
same effect is given in an article called “ Lon- 
don and New York,” by Sydney Brooks, illus- 
trated by Harry S. Watson. Harlan Ingersoll 
Smith contributes “ The Great American Pyra- 
mid,” illustrated; Henry Smith Williams, M.D., 
writes “ Experiments in Low Temperature,” and 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D., PH.D., is responsible 
for an interesting paper on “ The Fairy-land of 
Geometry.” Some exquisite poems and other 
articles make up a table of contents which no 
magazine-reader can afford to miss. The year 
opens well for the Magazine, which tells in its 
pretty little prospectus of many other good 
things to come during the months that follow. 
Mark Twain’s story, “ A Double-Barrelled Detec- 
tive Story,” is in two parts, the one in the 
January number being the first. Those who read 
it will without question be looking eagerly to 
the February issue to follow the plot to its finish. 
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QUESTIONS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


OF DRESS 


The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send 


stamped envelope. 


JeuNE Fitite.—I have considered all your 
questions carefully. As regards the dress, al- 
though the sample you enclose is very pretty, 
just the thing for a summer gown, I hardly think 
that it would answer for a winter reception and 
evening dress. It would be the proper kind of a 
costume to wear to the theatre, however. Let me 
tell you how the best dressed jeune fille that | 
know attires herself. She has a fortune at her 
command, as she belongs to one of the rich New 
York families, but the only kind of a dress that 
she ever wears in the evening is made of the 
finest white muslin trimmed with fine lace and 
embroidery. The dresses are slightly décolleté, 
with elbow sleeves, and are worn over silk slips 
—white, or a delicate shade of pink or blue. 
They are very simply made, so that they may be 
laundered, but with a sash of soft liberty silk 
and a chou at the neck, and a bow of the same 
color in her hair, the maiden dressed in one of 
them is lovely to see. Her own maid makes these 
dresses, but any girl with a little skill with her 
needle could make them herself with a good 
pattern. This is the kind of a costume I would 
advise for you for evening wear. 


M. P.—Under a bicycle skirt no one wears a 
petticoat, except when a skirt is of thin enough 
material to allow the light to show through so 
the figure may be distinctly seen. Bloomers are 
always worn. It is rather more correct to wear 
gloves for wheeling, but it is not considered in 
any way necessary in hot weather. The correct 
kind of gloves are of chamois-skin (sometimes 
called wash leather) or heavy dog-skin for cool 
weather. A veil is not in any way out of place 
if one finds it more convenient—that if the 
veil is plain; anything at all fancy would be 
utterly out of place. The best and most service- 
able material for a bicycle costume is a good 
quality of covert-cloth. 


18, 


M. F. W.—Your Eton coat is perfectly possible 
for present use, judging as well as possible from 
your description. By all means continue to use 
it. Your plan for your next summer’s gowns 
is a most sensible one. You will. find the skirts 
made in walking length much more practical than 
longer ones. But be sure to thoroughly shrink 
your material before cutting your skirts, 
otherwise they will soon be too short for you. 


as 


Soak the whole piece of material in the bath- 
tub for some hours, and iron while still half 
wet. Instead of a sailor collar use the same 


pattern, but cut the collar across so that it has 
only a two or three inch turn-over at the back. 
This will look less youthful. Your plan about 
the black taffeta slip and thin- gown is also 
good. Took in the Bazar of March 16, 1901, 
page 716, and you will find some very useful 
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Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


suggestions as to what may be done with one 
black silk slip. The cream nuns’ veiling will 
be good and useful. I advise trimming it with 
gold braid or with écru heavy lace bands. Have 
some color on the waist, a little pale blue, pink, 
violet, or green velvet, to lighten it. 


Rutru.—Thin white dresses are not in any way 
out of place at church in hot weather. They are 


often worn by the best-dressed women. The 
wearing of a matinGe should be reserved for 


the family circle exclusively. It would be quite 
out of place at a boarding-house table. Shirt- 
waists seem rather out of place for church wear, 
the custom being to wear something rather more 
formal and dignified. The addresses you ask 
for you could probably obtain by writing to 


the New York Exchange for Woman’s Work, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street, New 
York. 


“ Hore.”—The sleeves of flannel or velveteen 
shirt-waists may be altered from the plain “ man 
nish cuff” to a more graceful style by turning 
them into outer sleeves, with an under-sleeve of 
a contrasting material, the outer sleeve being 
slashed up the back for a few inches and trimmed 
around. Another method of alteration is to make 
a plain, slightly stiffened tight lower part, just 
like a tight sleeve, which is trimmed around with 
rows of ribbon or stitching, and to sew the upper 
sleeve to this tight cuff. The cuff should be made 
to button or hook up its whole length. 


A. B. C.—At garden parties, which are pre- 
sumably held only in summer, the proper costume 
for a young woman is muslin, organdie, or 


foulard silk. Piqué gowns are appropriate for 
afternoon, but not for evening wear or any for- 
mal occasion. For an evening musicale one would 
usually wear evening dress, but much depends 
on the place and its customs. When giving a 
luncheon the correct gown is a light house one, 
and for an evening call the same as for an af- 
ternoon call or reception. Whether a golf skirt 
and shirt-waist would be good form at a pic- 
nie depends entirely on whether it is a really in- 
formal picnic where the picnic party do their 
own foraging and other work. In few instances 
would any other costume be correct, but there 
might be fashionable so-called picnics where the 
guests would wear more elaborate costumes. A 
dark blue challi dress would be perfectly ap- 
propriate to wear for summer teas and luncheons 
if it is trimmed with some white silk or lace 
to make it light and attractive. 

As a rule a man wears evening dress when 
calling in the evening, and no gloves. Men wear 
white gloves for evening weddings, dances, re- 
ceptions, and other formal functions. 
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The Pianola, the Simplest Means of Playing the Piano 





There are Just Two Means of Playing the Piano 
Either by training one’s own fingers to strike the piano-keys—an occupation of a lifetime —or by util- 
izing a modern invention and have the keys struck by perfectly adjusted felt-covered fingers, operated 
automatically, yet controlled absolutely by the player. 

The success of the Pianola is possibly the strongest proof of the universal appreciation of the time 
and drudgery saved. 

These two are the only means open to any one to produce music. Another’s fingers may be hired 
to play, but only when one directs the fingers that strike the notes does he himself produce music and 
have thrown open to him the inexhaustible resources of the piano and the rich legacy of all the famous 
composers as well as the newer music of the present day. 

Inconceivable as it may seem, ‘he Pianola-player controls the Pianola’s fingers as they strike the 
piano with so great delicacy and sensitiveness as to make the playing indistinguishable from that of 


the human fingers. 
MOSZKOWSKI says: “* Any one hidden in a room SAUER says: “I can freely say the Pianola gives me 
near by who will hear the Pianola for the first time will more pleasure than I have had from thousands of so-called 
surely think that it is a great virtuoso that plays."’ treats of piansstic effort."” 


The Pianola has taken a prominent place in the history of musical development. At first looked 
upon as a clever mechanical toy, it has aroused an outburst of enthusiasm from the entire musical world 
as the realization of its technical and artistic possibilities has forced itself upon these critics. very 
musician of prominence in this country and in Europe has accepted the Pianola. 

“* The Pianola must inevitably revolutionize the whole present pianistic situation."’— Mfusical Courier. 

The important position the Pianola is to occupy in the future of music makes it an object of interest 

to every one. 


Visitors welcome, The price of the Pianola is but $250, yet it gives you the full value of your piano. Can be bought on instalments. 
Catalogue H sent upon request. 
18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


TT H E A E O L I AN i} O , soo FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Chicago, Lyon & Healy Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. Toronto, Mason & Risch P.Co. Omaha, Schmoller & Mueller Salt Lake City, Daynes M. Co. 
Phila., C.J. Heppe & Son New Orleans, Ph.Werlein, Ltd. Providence, Steinert & Sons Co. Los Angeles,South’n Cal.M.Co. Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 
St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. Detroit, Grinnell Bros. Kas. City, Jenkins’ Sons M. Co. Albany, Cluett & Sons Fort Wayne, The Packard Co. 
joston, M. Steinert & Sons Co. Milwaukee,W. Rohifing & Sons St. Paul, W Dyer & Bro. Portland, Morris B. Wells Dallas, Will A. Watkin M. Co. 
Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co, Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom Atlanta, Phillips & Crew Co. Augusta, Thomas & Barton Co. 
Cleveland, B. Dreher’s Sons Co. Newark, Lauter Co. Denver, Denver Music Co. Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co, Wheeling, F. W. Baumer Co, 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom Montreal, L. E. N. Pratte & Co. Toledo,Whitney & Currier Co. Troy, Cluett & Sons Montgomery, E. E. Forbes 
San Francisco, Kohler & Chase Minneapolis, Metrop’tan M.Co. Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co. Charleston, Henry Siegling Helena, Reeves & Co. 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press. New York) 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazan's corre- 


epondeuce is tuo large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


Q. R. 8. T., New York.—No one can dispute 
your ownership or right of possession to the plot 
in question, provided it is fully described in the 
various wills and deeds mentioned by you. If 
by the neglect to register you refer to the regis- 
tering of plots on the books of the cemeter- cor- 
poration, that can easily be remedied upon your 
presentation to the proper officials, trustees, etc., 
of all papers in your possession, or other evi- 
dences of ownership. 

Ordinarily, however, the practice in these 
cases is controlled by the by-laws of the cemetery 
corporation, a copy of which you can obtain upon 
application. 

You are bound by the laws of that corporation 
and must observe them, for, as a.plot-owner, you 
are a member of the corporation. 


C. E. J., Mount Zion, Pa.—As an owner of 
real estate, the title to which is in you only, you 
had the right to dispose of it to whomsoever you 
pleased, and at any price. But having disposed 
of it, you do not retain any rights in it what- 
ever—certainly no dower right. The only in- 
stance in which a wife becomes entitled to dower 
right upon the death of her husband is either a 
dower right in real property devised to third 
parties, or in property sold by the husband dur- 
ing his lifetime without her joining in the deed. 


S. R. H. S., Riverneap, N. Y.—If the by-laws 
which were in existence at the time your husband 
became a member of the benefit association, and 
under which he contracted, provided for their 
amendment, any amendment could be adopted 
whereby such benefits would either be reduced 
or done away with entirely. 
member to receive benefits was therefore sub- 
ject to change, the right not being what is known 
in law as a vested right. 

If the by-laws in existence when your husband 
became a member contained no provision as to 
amendments, then the benefit association must 
continue paying the full amount. 


AvuverneE, L. I.—A railroad or express compa- 
ny transporting passengers or baggage is known 
as a common carrier. The express company act- 
ing as such common carrier agreed to transport 
your trunk within a reasonable time. This the 
express company having failed to do, the contract 
entered into between you and the company is 
broken, and the express company is liable to you 
in damages. Ordinarily the damages in such 
eases would be the loss occasioned to you by the 
delay in forwarding your trunk; and in fixing 
the damages, the clothing that you were forced 
to purchase while waiting for the trunk, and the 
value of the clothing in the trunk, would be con- 
sidered. If the spoiled or damaged goods are of 
no value to you, they should be returned to the 


The right of such, 
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company at once. You should communicate your 
loss to the company, fully setting forth the facts. 
The company will then, probably, request a full 
statement of the damages sustained by you, and 
in that statement you should include the spoiled 
or damaged goods. Your loss should be cal- 
culated down to the date of forwarding the claim, 
or date of payment. 


S. J., New Yorx.—lIf there is no provision in 
the lease authorizing you to make repairs the 
owner of the house is not liable for the repairs 
made to the house leased by you. Without au- 
thority from the landlord, or his subsequent sane- 
tion or ratification, repairs ordered to be made 
by you impose a personal liability, and that is 
whether the repairs were necessary or not. 

The damage may be so great that it may be 
a good ground for breaking the lease, but a ten- 
ant cannot have repairs made and then seek 
to charge the landlord with them; being in the 
house and seeing the repairs being made is not 
such an aequiescence or ratification by him suffi- 
cient to make him liable for the cost thereof. 


C. C., New York.—You should write at once 
to the county clerk, or the register of the county 
in which your property is situated, giving as full 
a description of the property as you are able, 
boundary lines, rivers, ete., and also any name 
or title by which the land may be known. 

You should also inquire as to taxes, whether 
the land had been taxed, how much is due, and 
whether the property has been sold for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, which may often be the case. It 
should also be surveyed, and carefully examined 
as to whether there are any squatters occupying 
your property. 


E. D., New York Crry.—The holder of a note 
bearing an endorsement can sue the maker and the 
endorser jointly or separately. If the endorser, 
either before or after suit, and either to avoid 
litigation or for any other reason, chooses to dis- 
charge his obligation and pay the note, such pay- 
ment does not preclude the holder of the note 
from bringing suit against the maker. 

Such payment by the endorser does not benefit 
the maker, and upon suit would be no defence to 
him. But as no one is entitled to recover more 
than the amount of the actual indebtedness due 
him, the law imposes a trust upon the funds in 
the hands of the holder of the note which were 
recovered from the maker. This trust is in favor 
of the endorser who had previously paid the same 
note. That is to say, the sum recovered from the 
maker of the note is recovered for the benefit of 
the endorser and must be turned over to him. 
The payment of the note by the endorser does not, 
therefore, release the maker of the note from any 
responsibility. 
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Tus excellent magazine appears to represent high-water mark among the journals fer women. 
It is not only up to everything that is new in the special departments, but it is a model of typo- 
graphical excellence. The illustrations are genuine specimens of art. The paper is of the best. 
Its literary contents are above the average. It represents what is latest and best in all that 
pertains to dress, to good form, and to the household in its broadest sense. We will not say that 
a woman cannot do without it; of course she can, as she does without a hundred other things, 
but the one who does that is depriving herself of one of those enjoyments which all up-to-date 


women care for, and which smooth away a thousand household troubles and annoyances.—\Vew 
Era, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


The November number of HArper’s Bazar is a Thanksgiving number, and the cover is of a 
very suggestive pumpkin color, with an appropriate design. The frontispiece—* A Thanksgiving 
Tragedy—Waiting for the Second Table ’—will bring back recollections of childhood days to many 
hearts. There are all the special features that make the Bazar so popular as a household mag- 
azine.—American, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


The Thanksgiving number of Harper’s BAZAR is one of the most attractive periodicals that 
have been issued so far this autumn.—Nashville American, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Harper's Bazar for November comes out resplendent with a cover of pumpkin- color yellow, 
which in shade and artistic decoration suggests the Thanksgiving season before the eye has caught 
the announcement that it is the Thanksgiving number.. Within its covers there is much inter- 
esting and delightful reading.—News, Tacoma, Washington. 

The Thanksgiving number of Harper’s BAZAR is a magazine of rare excellence for women read- 


ers. The woman who wants good reading should subscribe for this magazine.—Northern Budget, 
Troy, New York. 





Not too much can be said about the worth of Harper’s. Bazar. Since it has been changed 
into a monthly it is even better, if that be possible, and the November number is especially at- 
tractive—Union, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Harper’s Bazar for November is a beautiful Thanksgiving edition. — Cleveland Daily World, 
Clereland. Ohio. 


For vears I have read and enjoyed the Bazar’s pages, from cover to cover, and have noted with 
what painstaking kindness you have answered all the various queries with which you are besieged. 
—M. S8., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

I read the Bazar every month, and when it was made a monthly I felt that I had parted with 
a-friend for that length of time. I have been a subscriber for the Bazar for a good many years 
—in fact, as a girl I took it, and now as a married woman I find much profitable advice. It seems 


just the thing for one who is interested in the home and social life-—MW. B. M., Memphis, Ten- 
NERRCE. 


We wish to congratulate you upon the attractive, festal attire of the Thanksgiving number 
of Harper’s BazaAr—making us thankful to weleome so attractive a guest in adornment and in 


literary and fashion acecompaniments.—Miss E. R. H., Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


As a monthly the Bazag is the best magazine on the market—Mrs. ©. E. K., Barre, Massa- 
chusetts. 


[ am a constant reader of the Bazar, and think it a great paper, and certainly the up-to-date 
fashion criterion.—Mrs. J. C. C., Briston, Tennessee. 


Harrer’s Bazar keeps up the reputation it has so long enjoyed of being one of the best au- 
thorities in all fashions. Its illustrations are excellent, its fashion articles up to date. There 
is, besides, much other interesting matter.—Baltimore World, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Harrer’s Bazar is fully up to date, first class throughout.—Tribune, Salt Lake, Utah. 


_ The Christmas number of Harper’s Bazar is a fine one, in both contents and typography. It 
is an excellent contribution to Christmas periodical literature.—Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 
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THIS ARTISTIC EASEL 


in 14 colors, is the work of Paul de Longpré, the celebrated painter of roses,and W. H. 


McEntee, America’s foremost portrait artist. It 
cost over $10,000 to produce. and could not be sold 
at any art store for less than $1. 

This beautiful and unusual easel is a uniaue 
ornament, suitable to any home. and will be sent 
Free to any address upon receipt of 10 cents in 
coin or stamps, to cover postage and packing. 


Pabst Malt Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL ROSES in exquisite 


natural colors, are wot more beautiful 
than the roses which come with the use of 
It brings 

{ heaith, bloom, 

beauty ; pro- 


ic sleep, and is 
a wholesome, 
nutritious tonic to tired nerves. At druggists. 


duces natura] 
refreshing 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks 


This is the last an- 
nouncement of our Re- 
duced Price Sale, so act 
quickly if you wish to 
take advantage of it. 

Suits, Skirts, and 
Cloaks made-to-order 
of brand-new materi- 
als, and splendidly fin- 
ished at one-third less 
than regular prices. 


















All of the fabrics are 
suitable for either Win- 
ter or early Spring wear. 
Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in 
this reduction. 

The Catalogue and 
Samples tell of many 
offerings like these: 


Suits in the newest mod- 
els, made of up-to-date 
materials and 
lined through- 
out, suitable for 
Winter and early 
Spring wear; 
former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits redidced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Costumes of Velveteen, Corduroy, and Velvet Cords 
—former price, $21.50, reduced to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes reduced to $16. 
Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 
to them; former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
Long Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$ts Jackets reduced to $10. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 
Rainy-Day, Golf, and Traveling Skirts; former 
price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$0 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Suits, Rain-proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List will be 
sent free by return mail. If the garment which we make 
you should not satisfy, send it back and we will refund 
your money. This is the last announcement of this Sale, 
so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it; it will 
last only a few weeks, and the choicest goods will be sold 
first. Besuretosay you wish the Winter Catalogue 
and Reduced Price Samples. 


Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready January 
27th. Every well-dressed woman should have one; write 
now, and we will mail you a copy with a full line of new 
Spring samples as soon as issued. Be sure to say you 
wish the new Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
\- 1190 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SUPERINTENDENT New York Basies’ Hospitat 


Q. Will you tell me what the harm is, or 
whether there is any harm at all, in letting a 
baby suck his thumb? It seems to be a comfort 
for my five-weeks-old baby to suck his. So much 
has been said about it, but I do not see that he 
is any the worse for it. If it keeps him from 
erying and does him no harm, I am going to 
let him do it. By giving me some light on this 
you will greatly oblige—A Subscriber. 

A. As high an authority as Dr. Weir Mitchell 
says this habit is injurious, as thumb-sacking 
children are likely to develop nervous diseases 
when they grow up. As yet I have never heard 
of any one who can tell of any good or special 
benefit derived from this habit, consequently if 
it does not benefit, I would not risk the possible 
chance of its doing harm. 


Q. I have a little girl fifteen months old, who 
is unusually bright and forward for her age— 
at least people who know her say so. She is 
very observing, a great mimic, tries to repeat 
every sentence one says to her, and says some of 
the words of nearly every one of the Mother 
Goose nursery rhymes. Do you think there is 
danger of crowding her too much, or overtaxing 
her brain? She does not seem the least bit 
nervous, and has always slept well at night, 
but does not take a nap in the daytime; she 
is too active for that.—Practical. 

A. With such a bright child, I would be in- 
clined to let well enough alone, and still be proud 
of an unusually smart baby, as the average child 
at twenty months is not often as forward as 
yours. Do not force her brain. The fact of her 
not taking a nap during the day shows that it is 
working harder than it should, and she is more 
nervous than you imagine. Instead of reading 
the nursery rhymes to her, and each day adding 
new ones to her overflowing stock, let her take 
the book and help herself to what she wants; 
.do not force her. Let her choose her own amuse- 
ments in her own way. You may not think her 
nervous now, but be careful not to force her. 





Q. I would be very grateful if you could tell 
me of something that wou'd promote a growth 
of hair on my little daughter’s head. She is a 
perfectly healthy child, but not a robust one, and 
is over two and one-half years old. As far as 
I can judge her scalp seems healthy, but she has 
searcely any bair at all, and the little she has 
is so dry that it cannot be brushed without wet- 
ting it. What course would you pursue in re- 
| gard to general treatment, and is there anything 
I could use every dav? The continual use of 
water seems to make the condition worse, so some- 
times I have used. oil of vaseline—A Perplexed 
Mother and Old Subscriber. 

4. A quinine hair tonic of reliable manufacture 
is probably the best treatment you can give 
your little girl’s head. Rub it well into the 
sealp twice a day. It is said to strengthen and 
thicken the growth of hair. Baldness and a hair 
of scanty growth are the two diseases of the 
scalp, if they may be so called, for which no ab- 














solutely positive remedy has as yet been found. 
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Marvelous Growth of Hair. PRICES REDUCED 


A Famous Doctor-Chemist Has Discovered YOUR LAST CHANCE. 


Compound That Grows Hair on a Bald | 
Head in a Single Night. | $4.00 “ Old Reliable” Vapor 
BATH CABINET 


The Discoverer Sends Pree Trial Packages to All Who Write Betuces #s2 [a5 
= 


nell with heater and directions. 
Cabinet rubber lined, good material. 
Better than others ask $4.00 for. Folds 
LLEST space. 
THE FAMOUS 


B's5. SQUARE QUAKER 
1 VAPOR BATH CABINET, 


= 





















Miss Emma Emond, 


| 3 STYLE 1903. 
St. nag Fe cae Half million sold at §5.00- 
total baldness. | 7 REDUCED TO. 
| s 
2 


MISS HISLOP of New Zealand and ber marvelous growth of hair. 

After half a century spent in the laboratory, crowned with high 
honors for his many worid-famous digsgoveries, the celebrated physi- 
ted Bureracid Bidg. Cincineett, Ohio. bas gust made the cenreling TRY. : 

utterfiel nein 0 just ma startling 

announcement that he has produced a compound that grows hair on Genuine $6.00 Quaker Castnss only $3.50. 
any bald head. The doctor makes the claim that after experiments, _ Compiete with best heater, medicine and vaporizing pan, 
taking years to éomplete, he has at last reached the goal of hisam 04 Prof. Gering’s 100-page $2.00 Health and Beauty Book, 
bition. To the doctor ail heads are alike. There are none which giving directions how to take Turkish, Russian, Hot Air, 
cannot be cured by this remarkable remedy. The record of the cures team and Vapor Baths at home for 3c each, also how to 
already made is truly marvelous and were it not for the high stand treat diseases. This Cabinet latest design, best quality ma- 
ing Of the great papateton and the convincing testimony of thou- | terials, rubber lined, steel frame, roomy, folds flat, is en- 
sands of citizens all over the country it would seem too miraculous | tered by a door. Most convenient. Sent on 30-days’ trial. 
to be true. There can be no doubt of the docto®’s earnestness in Guaranteed. Better than others ask $7.50 for. 


making his claims nor can =® cures dispu He does not ask 
' aie higoramyone tae wo $10 fzns “QUAKER” CABINET 


any man, woman or child to take his or anyone eise’s word for it but 

he stands ready and willing to send free trial packages of this great 

hair restorative to any one who writes to him for it, enclosing a 2 : 

cent stamp to prepay postage. In asingle night it has started hair (Style 1904), Write for Catalogue. 

to growing on heads bald for years. It has stopped falling hair in 

one hour. It never fails no matter what the condition, age or sex. REDUCED T0 1 oO 

Old men and young men, pee and —— all have profited by 

the free use of this great new discovery rite to-day if you are 35 P » 25 - -——¥ 

bald, if your hair is falling out or if your hair, eyebrows or eyelashes eset Be = eS : me 

are thin or short aud in a short time you will be entirely restored. abinet described above except has double 
walls. Lined inside and out with rubber 
cloth; black ebony finish, Never soils ; 
better than others ask $12.50 for. Sent 
complete, ready for use with best heater 
medicine and vaporizing pan, also Prof 
Gering’s 100-page guide book to Health 


and Beauty 


Benefit everybody. Better than 
water. Now inexpensive. Recom- 
mended by poveiciane, Ui proven cure 


Rheumatism ad Colds, Fev 
ers, La Grippe, cl ag Pains, Liver, Kidney, Skin and 
Blood Diseases. Purifies the blood, makes clear skin. beau- 
tiful complexion, strong nerves, refreshing sleep, invaluable 
for children and ailments peculiar to women. These 
Spec Prices are less than half others would ask 








ou. Don’t wait and miss them. $1.00 Face and 
Heaa Steaming Attachment, reduced to 65c 
Do You Scowl 2) Good for Beautifying the skin and complexion, 
® curing Catarrh. Asthma, Bronchitis and Throat Troubles. 
Don't get old prematurely. Keep your good looks by eradica- SEND NO MONEY Simply your name and full ad- 
: scowls, crow’s feet, and wrinkles with the B. & P. Wrinkle 8 dress and let us send you our 
a wonderful remedy for facial disfigurements, dis- complete Catalogue and special offers FREE, or better 
covered by two women. Contains no chemicals. Based on still, select the Cabinet you wish, send $1.00 and we will 


scientific principle «f muscular control. Applied at night 


send it C. 0. D. subject to examination. Examine it 
: at your express office and if just as described, perfectly satis- 
B. & P, Wrinkie Erad icator factory, and the cheapest good Cabinet you ever saw, pay 
is the most valuable toilet article ever added to the woman's express agent the balance and express charges. If you 
dressing table. It is simple, safe, and effective. Free book remit us full price goods will be quickly shipped, guaranteed 
describes wonderful power. 4% box 25c.; 44 box soc. ; full box $1, as described, or your money refunded, and you save return 
We will gladly answer any “questions. A New Idea—The opesess charges. Better order today. Don’t wait, then com- 
B. & P. “ Frowners.” Try them. $1.00 a box. ain when prices advance. Write for booklet anyway. 
The B. & P. Co. (Two Women), 62 Kirk St.. Cleveland, 0. Ww 
5 been in besinens 1l years. Capital 
$100,000.00. Oldest and largest makers of Bath Cabinets in 
the world. References: Publishers of this paper, Dun’s Com’! 
Agency or Fifth National Bank. 








positively removed by WANTED: AGENT TS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS. 
ERE KLE wins & Stillman’s Cream. New Plans, BR rices. Write quick for offer. 
Prepared especially for Wenders caller at. Ont Prices. Agente mone In- 
comes. Plenty of z territory. rite quick. ddrese, 
Suse puscuie aka Oo. dept e”  sUmoka, TLS. WORLD M’F'G GO., 132 World Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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9c World’s Fair H ; S if 
Gage’s “edi Hair Specific 
A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women. Awarded the only medal 
ind Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 
forid’s Fair, Chicago, 


Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal!) at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1900. Also a great 
number of autograph en 
dorsements from such dis- 
tinguished persons as 
Joseph Jefferson, Wm. J. 
Florence, Adelina Patti, 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, 
Julia Marlowe, Lilli Leh 
mann, Emma Albani, Lil- 
lian Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Gov. J. P. Altgeld, of 
Illinois, and scores of 
others. 

This remarkable Remedyys 
is guaranteed (1) To stop 
hair falling af once; (2) 
To produce a fine, healthy, 
permanent growth over 
the entire head ; (3) Tore 
store the rich, dark, youth- 
ful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4)Tocure all humors 
of the scalp, including 
itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the 
mir fluffy, and does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It con 
tains no dye. 





If you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings 
(the entire hair, root amd all), we will make a microscopic ex 
imination and report results to you, gratis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 
y }OHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia, R. H 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., New York city 














Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR! 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 





Tithe Hair-not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 
Any woman may possess bountiful, soft, 
silky hair, by frequently shampooing with 


SEVEN SUTHERLAND SISTERS’ 


SCALP CLEANER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


MAC Y & Co., New York City, and by all other first-class Dept. Stores It is cleansing, soothing, antiseptic, and health produ ing 
id Druggists.—Send 2-cent stamp for full information It contains nothing but what js good for the hair and scal 
All mail orders should be sent direct to the Manufacturers. We pre- Our Hair Grower is an ideal tonic—prevents loss of hair— 
ay all express charges and yive individual advice in each case iddress restores vigor. Ask your dealer about it. 








Krs.Winslow's “** 


is an 
old and well tried 


remedy, and for over 
Soothing Te ee 
— — by millions 


of mothers for their 

seiaces while CUTTING 

EETH with perfect suc- 

— It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, reduces 

. inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea, Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


— 


according to the origina! color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 102 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 


SEER EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 


A NEW MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS 


ll you may have guessed about the plati INVEST dy ~ aarp 
— for our proposition—do it to-day. Would ro Prysy to 9285.00 ar eng ve: oF nyry at i = > Seoodnne 
Let us start you in the Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating Business, doing plating, selling or 
appointing agents for Prof. Gray’s New Machines for doing Gold, Silver, Nickel and 
Metal Plating ov Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, ai! metal goods. 
We've done piating for years. Will TEAOH YOU, furnish recipes, formulas 
t j and trade secreta FREE. We make outfits all sizes, send them out complete, work 
Ss Eton same principle that Rogers Bros. do their best plating. THE ROYAL, PROF. 

GRAY’S NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 
, metal taken out instantly with fine brilliant plate, ready to deliver. Thick plare every 
time, guaranteed to wear 5 to 10 years. A bey plates 200 to 800 pieces table- 
ware daily. No eleetricity, dynamo or polishing necessary. TREMEN- 
DOUS DEMAND FOR RE-PLATING. Every person, family, hotel, office or 
factory have goods to be placed. YOU WON’T NEED TO CANVASS by our plan. 
Yon ean bire bers cheap te to your plating the same as we. This business is honest and 
legitimate. PROFITS ENORMOUS. Customers delighted. We're old estab- 
lished firm. Capital $100,000. Largest m'frs. Know what's required. Custcmers have benefit of our experience. We guarantee all our goods. 
LET US START YOU. Don't delay a singic day, CATALOGUE FREE. Sample of plating by ovr outfit for 2c stamp. Address, 


FRE eee enc yoncronce. GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, 46 Miami Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Cr oup, 
Bronchitis, 


Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CrESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial 
Treatment with Booklet and full in- 
structions; just enough to convince you 
that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. ‘10 years of suc 
cess.” Send nameand 5 cents for postage. 

MME, JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. 97, Cincinnati, O. 














» A SURE CURE FO 
. Hands, 


7 ov ws sanoci2¢ SEELY'S BALM FACTORY, 











NESS and head noises permanently 
cured. New and startling discovery 
by Dr. Powell, the well-known Boston 
Aurist. Illustrated book and month’s 
treatment FREE. 

SERS EES 


PHONO PNEUMO TREATMENT, 
21F Huntington Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 








INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 


DELICATE SKIN om 


spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 

it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 

We named the new discovery MODENE., It is absolutely harm- 

less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 

hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall. If the 

growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 

growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 

or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 

feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by peeonle of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested it« merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 

on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


i ly COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 


Every Bottle Guaranteed 


[3 We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 

























Asthma sufferers need 
no longer leave home 
and business in order to 
be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable 
remedy that will per- 
manently cure Asthma 
and all diseases of the 
lungs and bronchial 
tubes. Having tested its 
wonderful curative 
powers in thouaands of 
cases (with a record of 
90 per cent. permanently 
cured), and desiring to 
relieve human suffering 
I will send free of 
charge to all sufferers 
from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and nervous 
diseases, this recipe, in 
German, French, or 
English, with full di- 
rections for preparing 
and using. Sent by 
mail. Address with 
stamp, naming this 
paper. 
W. A. NOYES, 

847 Powers’ Biock, 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Asthma 
can 
be 

Cured 




















Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 


VE 









LOU 


TOILET POWDER— CEX. 
9. Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those b»aring the word ‘* FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FA 








' SPECIAL, 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
EF A‘Y, invento 
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THE BABY 


by 
MARIANNA WHEELER 





Reduced Ilinstration from “ The Baby ™ 
By Marianna Wheeler 


“ The Baby” ts a book for mothers—all mothers—every mother in the 
world to read. It contains all the information by the highest authority 
in the world on the baby’s care, food, bringing-up, training—evervthing 
that concerns the baby Miss Wheeler bas been for ten vears Supertn- 
tendent and Head Nurse at the Babies’ Hospital in New York —one of 
the larvzest bospita!s of its kind in the world. No mother can afford 
NOT to know what is in this great book 
Attractive y Bound in Blue and White. Fully Illustrsted 


$1 OO net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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About half the 
lamp chimneys in. 
use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 
comes of the 


other half. 
MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 
what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


12 Pillow Tops for {0 cents 


We desire to call attention to 
our beautiful Art Pillow Covers, 
We make 12 exquisite designs of 
these popular goods, and have 














lot in 

FREE DISTRIBU TION, for the 
pu of showing the variety 
of designs and the fine character 
of our work. These miniatures 
are printed in attractive colors 
on extra fine Silk finished Sateen 
7x9 inches, and are really works 
of art. The »y make artistic cover- 
ings for Pin-Cushions or Sachet 

and are exceedingly effect- 
ive when put in patch work of y ! kind ; in fact, ladies will 
discover a dozen “4 s in which they can be used for dec- 
orative pu 1) of the 12 different designs will be sent 
———_ Reo to oo —— me us 10 cents in silver 


mse of king. Address, 
ART FABRIC MILLS. P.T Dept. 377: New Haven, Conn. 


ts 
25.20 GOLF $2.2,2. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


SALESMEN AND 
AGENTS WANTED 


BIG WAGES—Our Famous 
Puritan Water Still, a wonder- 
ful invention—not a filter, 22,000 
already sold. Demand enormous. 
Everybody buys. Over the kitch- 
en stove it furnishes plenty of 























: 2 pure, delicious and safe. 
i method. Distilled water cures 
tay oor Stomach, Bowel, Kid- 
ney, Blad der and Heart troubles; 
+-pprevents fevers, and sickness. 
wri for Booklet, New 
Pian, Terms, etc., FREE, | 
Marrison Mfg. Co., j 
421 Harrison Bidg., d4g., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Some eight 2 and oz6% feet. 
28 and 39 
DOES wor REQUIRE A SPECIAL ROOM 
Place on library or dining table, or on our 
folding stand. Set away on side or end. Has 
recent improvements, is very strong, cannot 
warp; handsomely finished, and fully equipped 
for all games; indestructible cushions, pockets, 
16 finest balls, 4 best cues,—40 im lements 
gratis. Interesting alike to experts and novices. 
Admits of scientific playing. SENT ON TRIAL. 
Write for local agents’ addresses. Colored 
plates and description free on request. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
162 Spring St., Portland, Maine 
New York, 277 Broadway. San Francisco, 402 Battery St. 
Also Largest Mfrs. in World 
FINE WIRE INSECT SCREENS 
Made to Order—Won’t Rast. Send for Sereen Catalog BJ 














busted yn 
oe practi are SAFE. 
We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 
Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distinguish 


our absolutely pure Agate Wickel-Steel Ware. This 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 


Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., freetoanyaddress. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Harpers Magazine & 
ik 
Ww} 
Oe RING the year just past, HARPER’S MAG- i) 
AZINE has proven more fully than ever ce 
Wo before its right to the position accorded it bo 
by the London Daily News as “ the best A 
raf illustrated magazine in the English lan- ie 
F guage.’ Its pictures in colors and tints, if 
reproduced from paintings by famous art- + 
ists, as well as those in black and white, are a distinct , A | 
advance over anything heretofore done here or in any other Ye 
country. G ; 
DITORIALLY, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE Pe 
next year will excel even its own record—the only } 
standard by which it can be measured. If you have seen a i 
copy of it recently, there is no more to be said—you know it Vy, 
is the one magazine of the world. | 
N its special articles the same breadth of scope and au- ( 
thority of treatment which have maintained for HAR- ” 
PER’S MAGAZINE its position in America and England as 
the magazine will be observed. Literature, art, history, 
travel, science, archeology, sociology—all will be treated by ey 
the most eminent authorities, the greatest editorial care being oy 
taken that each contribution to each number of the MAGAZINE vi 
shall be one of final and exhaustive authority. a, 
ARK TWAIN has a new. novelette ready—he will write Of 
only for Harpers’ publications during I902—arc in CH 
this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes C2 
back to the naive humor of his early youth. It is a great \g 
story. i 
DWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist 4 
alive to-day, the man who has been appointed. by the 
British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VIL, ve, 
has already made a number of pictures which will be published iS 
in the MAGAZINE all through the year. Mr. Abbey will Vy 
work only for HARPER’S MAGAZINE and the British Govern- | 
ment during 1902. ts. 
in 
Gib 
} 
ee 
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Harpers Magazine 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD has written a novel stronger 

than ‘© Pftanor ” and greater than ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere.”’ 

It begins serially in the early ‘spring. Mrs. Ward’s work 
cannot be added to by comment. 


OSA BONHEUR, who painted animals as they are, has 

left a number of her wonderful studies of animal life 

to be published. These marvellous paintings, in themselves 

an education to the artist, will be reproduced in tint from time 
to time. HARPER’S has the exclusive use of her work. 


ROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY will contribute a 
series of delightful papers on American Life and Letters ; 

W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’S; Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson has in hand a number of articles dealing with 
interesting phases in our country’s history ; men of science in 





Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experi- 
ments in the realm of electricity, biology, and medicine ; and 
men of action are now making excursions into little-known 





parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read 
their adventures in these pages. 


N the short stories and in those sketches which are so 
distinctively HARPER’S, the MAGAZINE will be more 
novel, more dramatic, more original than ever, bringing to 


you month bv month not only all the old favorites, but new * 


names, younger writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imag- 
inations—names which you shall help to make favorite and 


famous 


END in your subscription now, to begin with the current (January) 
number, and we will send you the Christmas number free, in 
order that you may get the volume complete. The sutscriber usually 
gets his magazine a day before its appearance on the news stands. 


35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


WVORY SOAP is a plain soap — there is nothing 

in it but soap of the purest and best quality. 

Those who bathe with Ivory Soap can follow 

its use with glycerine, when needed to soften 

the skin, or with their favorite perfume or cosmetic. 
But as a rule persons who use Ivory Soap con- 
stantly do not have to resort to such means for the 
improvement of their appearance or for their comfort. 


IT FLOATS. 





